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The framed samplers 
forming the background 
are from the Whitman 
Collection 


Back round oii Eighty-six years of making the 
44 finest candies, reaching back to 
sampler days, provide the background of experience 
and tradition. The success of the Sampler was not 
an accident. The Sampler’s contents are the 
public’s choice of favorite pieces from eleven of 
Whitman’s packages famous since the beginning of 

the Whitman business in 1842. 
Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 


the popularity of 


© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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‘Ben Hur 
$2.50 
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Correct time 


UPPLYING correct time to millions 

of people is a serious business. The 
responsibility is fully appreciated by the 
makers of Westclox, whose task it is to 
build thousands and thousands of 
timekeepers every day—alarm clocks, 
pocket watches and popular priced 
auto clocks. 


Every single time piece is rigidly 
tested and accurately adjusted before 
undergoing final inspection, so that the 
service it gives will be up to the high 
standard which has been the heritage of 
all Westclox for over forty years. 


i Baby Ben} 
\\ De Luxe | | 
\\| °ssa5° |( 


for millions 


These sturdy and unusually attractive 
new models are typical of Westclox 
workmanship and reliability. You can 
depend on the alarm clocks to wake 
you on the dot—and on all of them 
to tell correct time, day in and day out. 


A variety of Westclox 
may be found wherever 
reliable time pieces are 
sold. Some have plain 
dials, others luminous 
dials that tell time in the 
dark. Prices range from 
$1.50 to $5.00. 


Clock 
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Auto 


$7.50 
2 


Quickly attached onda 
or above windshie 


Fits anycar 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 


Factory: Peru, Ulinoi 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, 


In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont 


‘Big’ Ben 
De Luxe 


$3.75 
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Look at ‘Your Silver ~ 


Your Guests Do 





"Someone ought to tell Enid! — Queen 
Anne teaspoons... and Louis XV 
dinner forks! . . It just isn’t done!”’ 


Today, it is the table set with one idea perfectly carried through 
... the table set exquisitely and harmoniously with one pattern 
of silver . . . that leaves an enviable impression. And Now, with 
complete services of Community Plate available at half the 
price of a new gown, every hostess can have silver 
that will make her dinner memorable . .. her table lovely... 
her party ‘smart’. At your jeweler’s. . . Five patterns. . . (lovely 
ones!) ... Teaspoons are $3.75 for six . .. A complete service for 
six... with DeLuxe stainless knives, in the HOME AND 


HOSTESS Tray, is $31.00... The same service for eight is $40.50 


COMMUNITY 
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T HAPPENED leisurely and undramatically. 
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track curled here along a mountainside, but there 
was nothing sinister about it; rather a lovely vista 


of green slopes and purple distances. The train, just 


entering a rock-walled cut, slowed and came gently to a 
halt on the upgrade. The passengers hardly noticed 


that it had stopped. After a mo- 
ment it started backward; but from 
behind there came a muffled sound, 
as if the mountain had coughed 
gently, and a brief noise of sliding 
rock. Then the brakes clapped on. 

Van Dusen grabbed for the win- 
dow sill, but missed it and dislodged 
the fat elbow of A. G. Farr himself, 
peacefully dozing on the opposite 
seat. Thecarheeled. Mrs. Farr slid 
against her husband, and her daugh- 
ter half lurched into the space she 
had vacated. Farr gurgled, snorted 
and woke. 

““Wha’s the big idea?” he grum- 
bled, yawning. 

Mrs. Farr, decorously scrambling 
off him, said, “‘You’d better wake 
up, Arthur. I think there’s a land 
slide or something.” She wasn’t 
much disturbed; whatever it was, 
A. G. Farr would put a stop to it 
before it should seriously annoy his 
wife and daughter. 

“H’'m!” said Van Dusen. “A 
good powder man did that.” 

“Did what?” asked June. 

“‘Blew up the track,” he told her 
quietly. “‘Don’t be frightened; but 
I’m afraid we're in forit. A holdup.” 

“But that was behind us!” 

“To keep us from backing down 
the grade; we could have got away 
pretty fast. Of course the track’s 
blocked or torn up ahead.”’ 

“Bandits?” cried Mrs. Farr. 

“What’s good about it?” de- 
manded June. 

“Well,” said Van Dusen, “‘we’re 
still more or less right side up and 
allinone piece. Most natives would 
have blown us all over the land- 
scape; they like to hear the bang.” 

“Thought you said this country 
was all pacified,” Farr said grimly. 
The younger man could only shrug 
his shoulders. 

“Sorry. It seemed to be. Zaruco 
still controls the Moruna district, 
but that’s a long way from here. 
There’s never been any trouble on 
this line.” 

“Anything we can do about it!” 

““Got much money on you?” 

“About a thousand, I reckon.” 


Toward Night the Key Ground 
in the Lock. Now? But it Was 


Only Their Official Jailer 


“Leave some in your wallet; wad the rest up and dropit out into the weeds. . . . 
No, keep your rings, Mrs. Farr; the marks will show; you'll have to tell what you 


did with ’em. Better get robbed than hurt. 


quick ——”’ 


But any small valuables you can reach 


The first-class coach was considerably tilted; the passengers, after a flurry of hiding 
what they hoped to save, perched in uncomfortable and apprehensive silence. The 
minutes dragged. No masked, dramatic figures appeared in the tilted doors. There was 
nothing to see but sunny rock, a fringe of bushes, a bit of placidsky. A. G. Farr began 
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to feel a little silly—tossing things into the ditch like 


~ By CEz.S i 
Y o ° coggins that. Likely it was nothing but an accident. He put 


out his head to see. A harsh voice barked, a dozen rifles 


poked out 


of the bushes; he drew back hastily. 

“You win,” he sighed. “It's a 
holdup, all right. Weill, come 
on, bandits, and get it over with!’ 
He felt his wife trembling and tried 
awkwardiy to comfort her. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Milly. Let ’em have our 
trinkets; I'll buy you a carload 
more. Just take it easy. But you 
bet your bottom dollar somebody'l! 
sweat for this!”’ 

Ridiculous, how helpless a man 
felt—dumped in a corner like a pig 
in a tilted crate. He could stand 
being robbed; but the indignity, the 
mental suffering of his womenfolk 
that could not be forgiven. He, A 
G. Farr, had served his country for a 
dollar a year; he had his weight at 
Washington. He didn’t exactly pic- 
ture the United States declaring war 
about it, but 

He had no idea of risking their 
safety by resistance; but when a 

ragged roar of detonations echoed in the cut, 
like an automobile back-firing in an alley, he 
scrambled grimly to his feet. Somebody had 
to put a stop to that. Shooting off gur 
somebody might get hurt! 

“Steady, sir!’ Van Dusen begged him 
“Don’t go out there. i guess that was our 
military escort.” 

“Oh,” said Farr, brightening, ‘Shave we 
got one?” 

“Such as it is—or was,” Van Dusen told 
him soberly. “‘ Poor devils!’’ The gunfire had 
stopped. 

“Oh!” said Farr, sitting down again. 

Silence, a warm and sunny silence. Only 
the idle throb of steam somewhere ahead, and 
in the car the broken murmur of a woman 
praying. The smell of powder smoke made 
Farr a little sick. 

Then a voice drifted in, musical, high- 
pitched and harmless-sounding, like a street 
vender’s chant: 

‘* Fuera los pasajeros, 6 el tren se ruela-a-a 


“T guess we'd better go,’’ Van Dusen told 


them. “Says they’ll blow up the train if we 
don’t get out.” 

Passengers were already scrambling along 
the tilted aisle. One, trying toslip off on the 


back by voices 


pee 


more sheltered side, was driven 
on the bank; but nobody told them to step 
lively. Nobody told them to put up their 
hands, or stand in line, or anything orderly or 
dramatic. They merely straggled out into the 
placid sunshine and joined the shabby throng 
of lower-class passengers, milling a little like 


There was no feel of tragedy in that sunny afternoon. Men stood along 


the edges of the crowd, brown, humble-looking men—they might have been third-class 
passengers themselves, except that they wore crossed cartridge belts and carried rifles 
They didn’t look formidable; they looked scared. 


“‘Cudl de ustedes es Arturo Farr! 
That was the same high, vibrant voice that had ordered them from the train; so 


” 


ai 


now, curiously like a woman’s contralto. But there was nothing effeminate about 
its owner. He stood scanning the first-class passengers—a bulky man in the rich 
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silver-braided dress of a country gentleman, his pistol belt 
and holster richly done in gold; a halfbreed, by his looks; 
copper-skinned, slightly pock-marked, with black preda- 
tory eyes. Though it was Arthur Farr he asked for, he 
looked more lingeringly at June Farr than at any of the men. 

Farr didn’t catch his own name in that rapid flow of syl- 
lables; Van Dusen answered for him. 

“Who asks, and why?” 

The pock-marked man smiled 
slightly, complacently, letting his 
eyes flit over the assembled faces. 

“T am Emilio Zaruco, your 
servant.” 


A ripple of consternation swept the crowd. But John 
Van Dusen was a good poker player; he answered in due 
form, “I have much pleasure. This is the Sefior Farr; this 
gentleman. But why?” 

“Who asks,” retorted Zaruco, “and with what author- 
ity?” 

“T am the manager of his properties in this country.” 

““Good!”’ said Zaruco, smiling. ‘‘You may come too.” 


9) 


“Come where? 


Zaruco dropped the mask of courtesy. He was not born 
a country gentleman; he did not really enjoy the subtler 
forms of arrogance. He liked the taste of raw authority. 

“Where I command! Here, boys! Take them!” 

The rifles prodded them; the smell of powder smoke 
came sharp. Farr’s trembling hands held out his wallet, his 
watch, even his gold-mounted fountain pen. Zaruco 
slapped them to the ground. 

“Zaruco is not interested in trifles. March!” 

“What does he want?’ begged Farr. Van 
groaned. 

“This is the bird I was telling you about, sir—the one 
that controls the Moruna district. He’s held it through 
three revolutions; sort of a bandit king. Far as I know, this 
is the first time he ever pulled a raid in this 

“Well, what does he want?” 

“Ransom, I’m afraid. He knows who you are; 
he knew somehow that you were onthe train. I 
God forgive me for letting you get these women 
into this!” 

“You never let me,”’ said the unhappy Farr. ‘I 
brought ’em, and I’m free, white and twenty-one. 
Take care of ’em, will you, Van? Don’t start any- 
thing; we'd only get a lot of innocent people 

killed. Tell him I'll go. 
Don’t, Milly! You and 
June keep away from 
me, and maybe sig 
Naturally the women 
did nothing of the sort. 
Zaruco grinned and 
doffed his hatin thegrand 


Dusen 


gesture. “‘ Naturally the ladies are included in the invita- 
tion. Are there any others in the gentleman’s party?” 

Farr, seeing the look that swept his daughter from head 
to foot: and back again, stopped trembling. There was a 
hard jaw under that fat, good-natured jowl, as men who 
had bucked A. G. Farr could testify. 

“What did the swine say?” 

“He’s going to take us all. Wants to know if there’s any 
more of the party.” 
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“T’m an American,” said an unexpected voice. 

It was a man they vaguely remembered having seen 
among the passengers; a man vaguely young, his eyes 
vaguely pleasant behind unremarkable glasses. Nothing 
was very definite about him, even his manner of offering 
himself as a candidate for kidnaping. 

“I’d keep it quiet if I was you!” growled Farr. 

“T thought,” said the young man uncertainly, “‘I thought 
you might like to have another man along. You know, the 
ladies ——”’ 

He didn’t look as if defending ladies was his specialty; 
but A. G. Farr was not the man to overlook any bets where 
the safety of his family was concerned. He said gratefully, 
“You are a white man, ain’t you?” and would have offered 
his hand; but Van Dusen deftly prevented that mistake, 
stepping between them as if to present the stranger to 
Zaruco. 

“Only this young man. May we get our hand bags?”’ 

“But assuredly,” said the genial Zaruco. ‘How can 
the ladies keep themselves beautiful without the means? 
You, Paco! and you, Cross-Eyes! Go with the gentle- 
man.” 

The crowd paid small attention to that bustle of depar- 
ture; the crowd had troubles of its own. Zaruco was not 
interested in trifles, but his followers would—and did— 
take anything. Only at the last, when the prisoners had 
been tied on horses and the loot was running thin, a solemn 
little man dared to approach the great Zaruco. He was, he 
said, a correspondent of the principal newspaper of the cap- 
ital. Would Don Emilio permit him to give due publicity 
to this military coup, with a few words on the political re- 
forms Don Emilio had instituted in Moruna? 

Zaruco felt no shrinking from publicity. Two days later 
the newspapers in A. G. Farr’s home city broke out in 
screaming headlines and columns of vivid detail, including 


the respective careers of A. G. Farr, millionaire, and 
Emilio Zaruco, perennial and invincible rebel. 

Even in New York and Washington the papers carried 
the less vivid if more accurate press dispatches, con- 
cluding: 

“Besides the Farr family, according to reports received 
here, the bandits also carried off J. C. Van Dusen, manager 
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of the Farr properties; Captain Alvarez, commander of the 
ill-fated military escort; and a man named Carrigan.” 


um 

ILL sundown they traveled slowly, toiling up rocky 

slopes and down a labyrinth of gulches where they 
seemed a train of midgets in a giant dusk. Then, coming 
out on a dusty road, the cavalcade stretched suddenly, rid- 
ing fast, the rear guard trailing at the greatest speed the 
prisoners could sit. Only Van Dusen and the military man 
were horsemen. A. G. Farr, his fat legs tied under his 
horse’s belly, wabbled and lopped in helpless misery. The 
man named Carrigan, his hat gone, his mild face distorted, 
bounced with clenched teeth and clutching hands. Once in 
the gathering dark he bounced a moment by June Farr; he 
shouted, “I kn-know now why they call P-Paul Revere a 
hero!” 

Rage choked her. Facetious fool—he seemed to think it 
was a lark. What was he doing here, anyway? Nobody 
had made him come. She screamed at him, “‘ Don’t be 
funny!” 

She saw him drop back humbly, and despised him for not 
realizing that she was hysterical with fright and pain. She 
was half crazed with visions of her father or mother drag- 
ging head down under those pounding hoofs. Her own 
muscles were hardened to tennis, to golf, to wrestling with 
fast motor cars; but not to any saddle, least of all this mon- 
strous native thing with its huge, slippery wooden horn. 
Even her mother endured that first ride better than she. 
Mrs. Farr had been young when horses were still fashion- 
able; her middle-aged body retained some memory of 
yielding to a horse’s motion. June fought against it, tried 
to control it, tried to sit steady in a world that had sud- 
denly gone crazy. 

At first her pride and a sort of excited curiosity held up 
her courage; but in the end all things were blurred in one 
incredible, interminable dream. She never knew how long 
they held that racking pace. She never knew when they 
left the highway. She only knew that cold was added to 
her miseries—cold and a hideous loneliness of stars. 

The cavalcade had melted. Only a dozen shadowy fig- 
ures paced about them in a dim, trackless immensity of 
highland plain. She heard dogs barking somewhere. One 


Tilt Sundown They Traveied Stowly, Toiling 

Up Rocky Slopes and Down a Labyrinth of 

Guiches Where They Seemed a Train of 
Midgets in a Giant Dusk 
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of those lonely stars had dropped into the lap of deeper 
darkness; slowly a low white building gathered form. 
Numbly she felt Van Dusen’s tall, strong shape beside her, 
lifting her down. 

Lanterns and brown staring faces. A bare white room 
where she and her mother lay face down on a hard bed and 
moaned. Men’s voices in the next room, and her father 
groaning. A brown, stolid woman bringing food. They 
couldn’t eat. Van Dusen’s voice in 
persuasive parley; the stolid brown 
woman came again, handing a bot- 
tle of clear liquid through the con- 
necting door. The door closed. 

The heavy key ground in the lock. 
Van Dusen’s voice came through the 
door: 

“That stuff’ll taste like kero- 
sene. But you take a shot of it just 
the same. It’ll warm you and help 
you to relax.” 

June tried it. It was indeed like 
kerosene in her mouth; but when it 
touched her throat she coughed and 
sputtered and began helplessly to 
cry. The stuff was liquid fire. 

“T can’t,” she sobbed. “It simply 
won’t go down.” 

“You’re right,”’ said the mild, 
cheerful voice of Carrigan. “Not 
good for man or beast—internally. 

But it’s got alcohol in it. I’m going 

to use some forarub. Try it, Mr. 

Farr. You may not like the perfume, but you’ll feel nine 
thousand per cent better tomorrow.” 

“T can’t get up much interest in tomorrow,” groaned 
A. G. Farr. “Hop to it. You can have my share.” 

“You'll be sore as a boil,’’ urged Carrigan. “‘ You'll be 
sore anyway; but you’ll be worse if you don’t do something 
now. Alcohol’s good—externally. Take off your clothes 
and let me show you. I’m an expert; I always do it after 
handball.” 

“What's that?”’ Farr’s voice said hazily. 

“A game. My job doesn’t give me much exercise, so 
three times a week I skip down to the Y and get a sweat. 
Keeps me fit, you know.” 

June’s lip curled. Playing games, not for the sport of it, 
but to keep fit. Probably he took courses in memory 
training and the development of will power. She heard 
his voice coaxing, cheerfully insistent. Probably he learned 
that tone from a course entitled, How to Persuade Big 
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Business Men. She was unreasonably furious when stifled 
groans and a brisk slapping noise told her that A. G. Farr 
had been persuaded. 

Disgusting, that gross meaty sound. Indecent, this forced 
proximity to four masculine animals. Surely this wasn't 
she, June Farr! She lay with throbbing nerves, her cheek 
loathing that coarse pillow, watching a cockroach scuttle 
Her father’s voice spoke drowsily. “Hey, 

Milly! You and June rub each other 
with that stuff. It hurts, and it 
smells like hell, but it feels wonder- 
ful.” 

June didn’t answer; but hermother 
took it as a command. 

“Shall I rub you first?” 

“I’m not having any, thanks,” 
June told her grimly. “But I'll rub 
you if you like.” 

“Not as hard as Helga does, please. 
I'm too—too sore,” said Mrs. Farr 

June’s fury gave vigor to her min- 
istrations. The smell of the stuff was 
nauseating. Mrs. Farr wailed aloud 
as it touched abraded skin; her hus- 
band chuckled grossly, ‘‘ Never 
mind, Milly. It’s grand when it quits 
hurtin’.” 

It seemed a true word; Mrs. Farr 
was asleep before June finished wash- 
ing her hands. 

Then fury failed her. She blew 
out the light and crawled sickly 

into bed. She didn’t know enough about oi! lamps to 
turn down the wick; the reek of smoking kerosene was 
added to the reek of liquor. 

Her body ached in every bone and muscle. Nobody in 
all the world had ever been as miserable as she was 
Everybody in the world was comfortable but her—and it 
was all due to that self-pampering, officious, bumptious 
Carrigan. . . . Inall her life June Farr had never shared 
a bed with anybody; she lay with every nerve tight lest 
she disturb her mother. Hour after hour, it seemed to 
her—the darkness peopled with a thousand terrors, the 
vast and lonely silence of the mesa sucking the courage 
out of her. Her body aching. Whimpering, she 
crawled out of bed and tore off her nightgown and groped 
savagely for the bottle. 

She fell asleep vaguely wondering how a man so color- 
less, so negligible, could have inspired so violent a feeling 
He was a lightweight, that was all. He hadn't enough 

(Continued on Page 107) 


across the floor. 
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S HE made his way in woodsmanly fashion 
through the underbrush, Amory Payne re- 
flected that the setting for his romantic 

quest was exactly right. Also his sense of values 
assured him that he was going 
about it in precisely the proper 
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better known; another a marine painter of ability. 
Yonne was admittedly the most able, though until 
recently obscure. She had lost time in arriving as 
an illustrator by working in a scenic studio. The 
youngest Deforest boy, Paul, 
two years Yonne’s senior, was, 





way. 

It would have been, he re- 
alized, a tactical error to blow in 
and come to anchor off the 
Deforest camp in his splendid 
new schooner yacht. Yonne 
and her father and brothers 
were, of course, indifferent to 
parade; but indifference was pre- 
cisely the quality that Amory 
did not want from any of them, 
particularly from Yonne. 

He now realized that if he 
had been aware from the start 
that this visit was the prime 
objective of his cruise down the 
coast of Maine, he would have 
done better to charter or to buy 
a staunch if battered little 
cruising boat with a good work- 
ing sail rig and no motor 
power, then made the run down 
east from Norfolk mostly off- 
shore and single-handed, or pos- 
sibly with one hand to cook and 
spell him at the wheel. This 
would have been better, both as 
a sporting gesture and one of 
simple stalwart tastes. Also, 
it would have fallen entirely 
within his abilities. The family 
Deforest would have welcomed 
him as the real H. A. Sailorman, 
offered him hospitality of their 
best without the reflection that 
he had in a material way very 
much better within his reach. 
Amory’s wealth could not have 
obtruded, and Yonne’s brothers 
would have appreciated the 
achievernent as a good, robust 
seagoing stunt of the sort they 
sometimes did themselves. 

No, as a background Amory’s 
schooner yacht Griselda was 
clean out of the picture as pre- 
sented to that most relentless 
type of snob which was the 
Deforest family. There is the 
snobbery of wealth—all that 
its advantages through several 
generations presumably in- 
clude—and there are the snob- 
beries of rank and title and 
religion, and even of health. 
But it seemed to Amory, whose 
experience of people was consid- 
erable, that the hardest impal- 
pable barrier to break was the 
snobbery of intellectuals whose 
distinguished talents kept them 





Yonne claimed, the most com- 
pleteartist in the family, though 
his only accomplishment was in 
painting the boats, the landing, 
the mill—whatever might need 
a coat of paint. Amory liked 
also the outdoor tang of them 
all, and their splendid and re- 
freshing vigor. 

As he made his way now 
through the pretty woods on a 
traverse he had laid out by de- 
termining their location on the 
large-scale local chart, he re- 
flected that this was precisely 
the right summer environment 
for such people. A lovely bit of 
broken coast where the forest 
grew to the water’s edge, oak 
boughs overhanging five fath- 
oms of clear cold water so that 
one might literally hook one’s 
grapnel in the fork of a limb 
and catch a codfish over the 
stern. The warm air, drenched 
in sunshine, was fragrant with 
mingled odors of balsam and 
leaf mold, with the briny odor 
of kelp and rockweed and in- 
vigorating iodine distilled from 
it. His course was a tangent 
that ought, if his woodcraft 
were as good as his piloting, 
to bring him out at the head of 
the cove where the Deforest 
camp was located. Across the 
bay was a rich and stylish col- 
ony, but the Deforests, he had 
gathered from Yonne’s descrip- 
tion, had their immediate loca- 
tion to themselves because of 
the remoteness of such facilities 
as most moderns require—a 
twelve-mile journey over a 
rough trail to the mainland 
proper by land and about three 
miles by water to the markets, 
post office and nearest tele- 
phone. 

Coming presently to a lit- 
tle glade where cordwood had 
been cut and hauled, Amory 
seated himself in the shade of 
a beech to cool off a little. To 
his right he could see a glimpse 
of blue water not far away, 
through trees that had been 
thinned; a small narrow bay, 
he thought, remembering the 
chart. He was about to resume 
his way when he heard some- 











very busy, self-centered, and 
were yet so far comparatively 
unrecognized commercially as 
to keep them poor. If he were to find himself unable to 
break through this shell, or to discover that he really did 
not care particularly to do so, then his yacht would be very 
handy to fall back on for the extensive cruise that he had 
planned. Far better than to be there on the beach with no 
place to go. 

The reason he had to offer casually for having left the 
yacht at the little fishing port and walked across the neck 
was plausible enough. It was only a matter of two miles 
by land through a pretty belt of woods, second growth, 
mostly of oaks and maples and beeches and birches, with 
a sprinkling of spruce and pine, and not so choked with 
underbrush as to make the going difficult. To sail round 
the promontory in a vessel of nine-foot draft would be a 
matter of twenty miles and a little hazardous, with the 
many unmarked rocks and a fifteen-foot tide. If, later, he 
chose to bring his schooner round, one of the Deforest 


Directly in Front of Him, She Stopped and Heid Out Her Hand. 


boys could pilot him. He wanted to sound out his way a 
little with the family first, determine the quality of his 
welcome, be assured that he was not regarded as an in- 
truder whom they—which meant Yonne—could do better 
without. 

Amory had been tremendously attracted to this girl 
during the past winter. He was not at all sure about her 
sentiment toward himself. His appreciation of Yonne 
had, however, reached that stage where he felt that if he 
were to marry at all, he would rather marry Yonne than 
any woman he had ever met; and aside from her person- 
ality, both physical and intellectual, she was of the type 
that had always most appealed to him. He was attracted 
also by what he had seen of her family. The father, a 
widower, a gentleman and scholar, the president of a com- 
paratively small but distinguished college; one of the 
brothers an author whose name was becoming rapidly 


“Give Me That Watch,” She Said 


thing moving through the un- 
derbrush. There came with it 
the creak and whine of some 
vehicle, and a moment later there emerged from the 
far side of the clearing a man shoving ahead of him a 
big wheelbarrow. 

Amory was hidden by a fringe of low leafy boughs, so 
that he could see plainly without being seen. He was 
about to hail the man and check up on his position when he 
noticed a certain furtive air in his movements. The man 
paused, set down the wheelbarrow and stood for a moment 
as if listening; then, looking back over his shoulder, he 
turned quickly and pushed the wheelbarrow into a dense 
clump of laurel where it was completely hidden. 

It was about nine in the morning and the air absolutely 
still. Amory did not move. He felt intuitively that here 
was some sort of stealthy business which it would be as 
well not to interrupt. The load in that barrel was very 
likely contraband, just landed from a boat at the head of 
the bight. Amory reflected with some disgust that no 
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part of the coast, however remote, appeared to be clean 
of such traffic. He could see the man fairly well through 
his screen of leaves, and even at the distance of a hundred 
yards he impressed Amory as the type to be in such busi- 
ness while yet respectable enough to be ashamed of it. 
He might, in fact, have been a city camper of the more 
experienced sort. He was young, with a fresh clear skin, 
sunburned rather than weathered, black wavy hair, good 
features, and he was dressed in khaki trousers held by a 
belt, a gray flannel shirt and high hunting boots of the 
moccasin sort. The fact that he was bareheaded was sig- 
nificant, the natives of the place invariably wearing hats 
or caps. 

As if reassured that he was not being followed, he moved 
then with a lithe silent step to where he had hidden the 
wheelbarrow, paused a moment to listen again, then 
stooped, gripped the handles and shoved the loaded vehicle 
on into the woods. The underbrush hid him immediately, 
but Amory for some moments could hear the heavy trun- 
dling noise and a creaking that seemed to come more from 
the working of the barrow than from the friction of its 
wheel. Amory reflected that of all the celebrated works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, this useful invention of that master 
had proved unquestionably of the greatest service to man- 
kind—from the builders of cathedrals to rum runners. He 
wondered also why, in so untenanted a spot, this contra- 
bandist should find it necessary to penetrate so deeply into 
the woods to make his cache. 

It occurred to him then that it would be interesting to 
back-track the man down to the shore and to determine, if 
possible, from where he had come. This act was distinctly 
opposed to Amory’s habitual policy, which was to mind his 
own business. But the going was rough and it was getting 
hot, and as it was about half tide, he thought it might be 
easier and cooler along the rocky shore than through the 
woods. 

Wherefore he crossed the clearing to the point where the 
man with the wheelbarrow had emerged. Only a person 
familiar with the woods could have followed the back 
track. Here and there a bush or seedling was bent down, a 
dry stick snapped or the faint scar of the iron-tired wheel 
showed against a root. But Amory knew the woods. His 
family fortune had come from them—in lumber and the 
building material into which it was converted. Quite a 
respectable fortune before the war, it had, during this 
catastrophe for so many, been quadrupled. Amory’s 
father had, in fact, been a war profiteer of the reputable 


sort during the time that Amory himself had served with 
distinction as ensign aboard a destroyer in the North Sea 
blockade. His qualifications for this billet were excellent, 


first as a yachtsman of ability and then the intensive course 


at Annapolis for the practical finishing of such 

Trailing now without much 
difficulty, he came presently 
to a shallow ravine, at the 
bottom of which flowed a 
brook. Here it was plain 
enough that the wheelbarrow 
had passed. The dead leaves 
were scuffied where it had 
been slidden down the farther 
slope on its supports. There 
was a splash across a flat dry 
stone against which it had 
bumped in the water of a 
pool and another scuffling 
where it had been wheeled 
diagonally up the other 
bank. 

As Amory stood looking at 
these signs, a flashing object 
on the gravel bed of the brook 
caught his eye. He stepped 
to the spot and picked up a 
man’s wrist watch. It had 
stopped at a quarter past 
nine. The strap, which was 
worn out, had broken, but 
the watch was of a good make. 

Amory turned it over in 
his hand, then looked up the 
bank. It needed no great 
deduction to tell him that the 
strain on the wrist steadying 
the wheelbarrow across the 
brook had burst the strap 
that must have been set up 
too snug for such effort, and that the man’s eyes, fixed ahead 
to mark his course, had not noticed the falling of the watch, 
its splash drowned in that of his passage. Then, as Amory 
examined the watch more closely, he saw that it was not an 
ordinary cheap one, out a fine Geneva make bearing a well- 
known name. Such a watch, he knew, might cost in this 
country about a hundred dollars. This would seem to 
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A Harsh Voice Asked, *‘Wa-antl 
Should Set You Aboard, Cap'n?"' 


eliminate its owner as a local boatman of the place or any 
other inhabitant apt to be engaged in wheeling a couple of 
cases of spirits into the woods. He glanced back again in 
the direction from which he had come, partly minded 
to follow the man’s trail and restore his property, saying 
casually, “‘ Here, I’m not interested in your bus) 
ness, but I found your watch, and it seems to be 
one worth returning.” 

He took the watch 
turned it over and saw it was engraved on the 
back: P.R.D. Amory thought naturally of the 
youngest Deforest, brother Paul 
never met 


out of the jeather case, 


whom he had 


Well, here at least was a Deforest who was not 
highbrow. The initials checked and so did the 
general appearance of the young wheelbarrow 
man—his bare head, the lithe and graceful move- 
ments of a trained athlete, his clothes—for a camp 
like the Deforests’, which Yonne had told him was 
a converted sawmill. But Paul Deforest, iust out 
of college, should be about twenty-three or four, 
and the man with the barrow impressed 
Amory as older than that 

He was standing on the flat natural 
stepping-stones where the brook shoaled 
over a ripple of pebbles and ruddy sand 
He had put the watch back in its strap 
and was now swinging it as he stood 
there on the stones looking in the direc- 
tion the young man had taken. It did 
not occur to him that Paul—if it were 
he, as Amory suspected-—might be se- 
riously engaged ia this shady business 
with pals of less respectability. Neither 
did Amory realize that he himself must 
at that moment present a strong resem- 
blance toarum spy. He had not cared 
to walk in the Deforest camp in 
stylish yachting costume, but had put 
on aslightly weathered blue coat and an 
old yachting cap. So that from a distance he might easily 
be taken for the officer of a Coast Guard rum scout. 

Through the intuition of what is called a sixth sense and 
may possibly be the subconscious acuteness of perception 
in a special one, Amory felt suddenly that he was being 
watched. He swung round sharply and seemed to catch a 
flash of motion and color at the side of a big white pine on 


on 








The Canoe Rounded a Jutting Promontory and Was Hidden From Amory’s Sight. 


He Sighed Again and Turned Away. 


To be Loved by a Girl Like That 
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the top of the farther bank. Watching this closely, he saw 
a sight excrescence that was not the color of bark, about 
five and a half feet above the foot of the tree, and at the 
same moment a blue jay that had lighted on a birch beside 
it began to scream denouncingly. 

Somebody, Amory knew, was watching him covertly 
from behind the tree, and this person would be the one 
whose spying had been suspected by the man with the 
wheelbarrow. 

His position there might not be entirely healthy. It was 
possible that he had stumbled on the trail to a cache where 
not one but many such loads of contraband were stored 
pending distribution. He called out: 

“You, there, behind the tree! Never mind the spy stuff! 
I’m not interested in your game!”’ 

To his complete surprise, there stepped out in plain 
sight neither the salty smuggler that he had half expected 
nor the official who might have been on the trail of such. 
Instead, there emerged in plain view a young woman 
dressed in a fashion identical with that of the man with the 
wheelbarrow; her costume might have been Camp Fire 
Girl or that of a rough camp—short khaki skirt, flannel 
shirt, light-wool stockings and brown sneakers of the heavy 
sort. She came down the bank with defiant directness, and 
as she reached the brookside Amory discovered that she 
was a very robust girl of perhaps twenty, strongly made, 
but lithe, and with a supple grace that had about it nothing 
of the rustic sort, but bespoke athletic training. He saw 
also that she would: have been a very pretty girl except for 
her present expression, which was that of a badly fright- 
ened boy of the wrong sert of adventurous tendencies 
whose fears, when cornered, take the form of defiant 
sullenness. 

There was something more, and still less pleasing—the 
bristling animosity of the sulky panther cub that her face 
somewhat suggested. An air of ominous determination 
showed in her tawny eyes, which were a shade lighter than 
her hair. This was bobbed in a becoming but nondescript 
way, overgrown, yet not precisely unkempt because of its 
thickness and natural wave—like an Airedale in need of 
plucking, Amory thought. 

The wrist watch was still dangling from his hand, and 
the girl’s eyes fastened on it. 


““Where did you get that watch?”’ she asked in a voice 
that was husky—almost a growl. 

“‘T just found it in the brook.” 

“Well, I lost it and was coming back to look for it.” 
The lie came so promptly and brazenly from her lips that 
Amory smiled. She noticed this and frowned with a dark- 
ening of features that, though unusual, had still a certain 
allure. 

“Can you prove your ownership?” Amory asked. ‘‘ You 
see, you’re a stranger to me.” 

“Of course I can. It’s got my initials on the back, 
Pr. ma 

“Right,” said Amory. ‘There’s just one little point, 
though, that doesn’t quite check.’’ He joined the wrist 
strap where the buckle had torn out from its last hole, then 
held it up so that the circumference became apparent. 
“That’s scarcely what you'd call a fit, even’’—he glanced 
at her ankle, which was shapely like the rest of her—‘“‘if 
you wore it on your ankle.” 

The sudden flame in her face startled him a little. It was 
like blowing on a live ember, and it faded just as quickly. 
She looked frightened and at the same time dangerous. 
This pretty girl, Amory decided, might have the courage 
needed for a bobbed-haired contrabandist, but certainly 
she lacked the requisite sang-froid. The dread in her face 
struck him as extreme, even if she suspected him, as was 
probable, of being a Federal officer who had discovered her 
male accomplice wheeling into the woods a couple of cases 
of spirits. 

“Well, anyhow,” she said sullenly, ‘‘you heard me give 
the right initials on the watch, and I want it. I know to 
whom it belongs.” 

“TI think I do too,’’ Amory said, “and I’d rather return 
it to the owner myself.” 

The effect of this statement astonished him. For a mo- 
ment the girl’s face looked terror-stricken. She drew her- 
self together and started to walk toward him where he 
stood on a flat stone in the middle of the brook. Though 
possible to reach the place dry-shod, with a little care, she 
ignored the stepping-stones and waded ankle-deep in 
water. Just above this spot the brook trickled down over 
a shelving moss-covered ledge into a clear pool that looked 
like a splendid place for trout. 
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The girl’s advance sent a sudden thrill through Amory. 
There was something ominous about this offensive in the 
face of and despite her evident fright, which appeared now 
to be converted into desperate determination. There was 
no mistaking her intention—that she meant to get pos- 
session of that watch if she had to battle for it tooth and 
nail there in the middle of the brook. One could no more 
have misread the frightened but ferocious resolve stamped 
on her features than one could mistake that on the face 
of a pantheress cornered at a lair in which her cubs were 
hidden—fright for their safety and her own would be there, 
but would be disregarded in the resolution to attack. 
More humanly, the girl might have been a Russian fugi- 
tive with her brother or lover suddenly confronted in a 
desolate spot by some lone official who had crossed the 
trail of their retreat and the capture by whom meant death. 

This sudden action was startling to Amory, because it 
seemed so disproportionate to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. Ifthe girl had been less frightened or more conversant 
with the official insignia, she must have discovered at a 
glance that he was an inoffensive yachtsman with no official 
or other designs against anybody. This would have been 
apparent from the cut and texture of his coat, the stripes on 
its cuff—of amateur significance, being black braid instead 
of gold—and from his white cap, which bore the fouled 
anchors and pennant of the New York Yacht Club and not 
the United States Revenue Service. But she was unaware 
of this, nor did her error occur to Amory himself. He was 
taken completely at a loss by the girl’s ominous animosity, 
and he was shocked by it rather than alarmed. It did not 
seem possible that she meant to attack him physically, to 
get possession of that watch at any cost and by any means 
that might lie within her power. 

Directly in front of him she stopped and held out her 
hand. ‘Give me that watch,” she said. 


au 
MORY had, on her approach, shoved the watch into his 
side pocket. He now stared her in the eyes, and 
though anything but a young man of feeble will, his gaze 
encountered such an impact of hatred and hostile deter- 
mination as to give him that curious primitive reflex of 
(Continued on Page 56) 














The Man Paused, Set Down the Wheelbarrow and Stood for a Moment as if Listening 
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By PEGGY WOOD 


HE dreadful vaudeville orchestra blares the theme 

of Carmen, the curtain rises, the front-light man 

focuses an amber spot at Left Center, where the 
special drop opens, and there into its radiance moves a 
new radiance, with black eyes glowing, black bobbed hair 
glistening with the sheen of health no amount of brilliantine 
can ever give, black-and-gold gown shimmering, red lips 
curved into an enchanting smile—and Emma Calvé greets 
another audience. Carmen, at sixty-two, returns to Amer- 
ica, the scene of her greatest triumphs, for a short tour in 
the two-a-day—and knocks ’em cold again. 

Once more the beauty, gayety and insolence of the im- 
mortal gypsy flame across the footlights unimpaired by 
the years, as Calvé flaunts her orange shawl, and we who 
never saw “‘the greatest of Carmens”’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the days when the world spoke of nothing 
else, catch our breaths in wonder as the tango rhythm of 
the Habanera flings its challenge again to her. What are 
sixty-two years? Who cares for embonpoint? What differ- 
ence if this is a Friday and the tenth show of the week? 
There, before our amazed eyes, is a vivid something created 
in her imagination and projected into our lives that has 
nothing to do with time or space. 

So lightninglike is the coérdination of mind and vocal 
instrument, so rightly does she color each phrase with her 
thought, that even a radio audience could not fail to grasp 
her meaning as quickly as one which can see the flash and 
swing of her head and hear the snap of those mobile fingers 
as they simulate the castanets. 


The Way to Charm an Audience 


ND that ability is no mere happenstance. She knows 
how she does it. In the mist gathering in my eyes be- 
fore so brave, so valiant an artist, I see another scene with 
that same Calvé as the central figure, with but three pairs 
of eyes to watch. It was at a morning lesson in the salon of 
her castle in the south of France, where, from ten to 
twelve, she undertook to give us some inkling of her un- 
canny knowledge of the theater and singing. 
She had not been well that 
day, but she did not shirk 





imaginary mirror—and I, 
the only one really of the 
theater in that tiny audi- 
ence, realizing what I was 
seeing, sat on the huge silk 
divan and blubbed, it was 
so beautiful! 

She stopped in the middle 
of a phrase: “Ca y est,” she 
said. And indeed, there it 
was. 

“This business of think- 
ing is very important in 
singing,’’she continued. “It 
must be subconscious as 
well as conscious thinking. 
By one you put yourself in 
the mood, and by the other 
you let the mood influence 
all you do. In the first 
place, never appear before 
an audience saying to your- 
self or in your manner, ‘I’m 
good, I am. Just listen to 
me and you'll hear some gor- 
geous singing.’ That, my 
dears, is fatal. Your audi- 
ence will resent it. They 
want to be the ones to tell 
you whether you are 
good or not. Deny them 
that right, and no matter 
how well you sing, they 
will think you a stuck- 
up thing and stay firmly 
away from your public 
appearances. Therefore, 
never let on how good you 
know you are! No, come 
before your audience bowing 








her task. 

“They have all said, ‘Oh, 
Calvé is too temperamental 
to give regular lessons; you 
will waste your time with 
her.’ But it isnot so. I love 
to teach, I have agreed to 
give you your lessons, and 
besides, I am interested.” 

So that day she leaned 
against the piano wanly, 
arrayed in a blue cotton robe 
an Arab woman had given 
her in Egypt, and which she 
had unearthed from one of 
her forty trunks to use as a 
model for an evening wrap 
to be done in cloth of gold 
for the coming season,woolen 
stockings and old snake-skin 
shoes, listening to one of us 
sing the Garden Scene from 
Faust. 











Suddenly she raised her 
head and said: ‘‘ No, no, my 
child; not a bit like it. The 
notes, yes; but they are not all-important. Listen. Mar- 
guerite is young—no more than eighteen—she is simple, 
she is poor; she has never had a well-dressed man speak 
to her before in her life; she thinks about it, and in the 
phrase where she wonders what his name is she betrays 
the beginnings of love. These things you must think in 
your mind, then your voice, hands, face and everything 
will help you tell the audience. Watch me.” 

And she began the whole scene from the moment Mar- 
guerite enters thinking of her encounter with the handsome 
stranger. The blue cotton robe disappeared, the sick 
woman disappeared, age and all melted away, and in its 
stead was a girl whose voice was young, whose hands were 
young, whose every movement was youth. Her expression 
when she saw the casket of jewels, her preening before the 


The Chateau de Cabriéres. 


In Circle—Mme. Calvé on the Terrace of Her Chateau 


a little hesitantly, as if tosay, ‘How do youdo? Iam gled 
to see you. Are you glad to see me?’ Then stand before 
them simply—and by the way, don’t ever wear a fussy dress 
in concert, but have it made on as near classic lines as is 
possible with the current mode—take in the whole house— 
gallery, boxes, stalls—as if to greet them. Don’t fawn on 
your public or try to be coy; be simple. When I greet 
my audience I bear myself as if I were saying, ‘Je ne suis 
qu'une petite fille de Dieu—I am but a little child of God 
as we all are. What I have to offer I think is good; I 
hope you will think so too.’”’ 

She stretched out her arms in a wide gesture, her eyes 
turned upward to an imaginary gallery. 

“Take them to your heart and they will take you to 
theirs. Make them feel you are happy.to be the medium 








Mme. Caltvé and Miss Wood in 
an Amateur Movie Written by 
Calvé in Which She Appears 
as the Irate Mother De-« 
fending Her Son Against 

the Wiles of a Vamp 


by which they are given 
pleasure, and do it in 
simplicity and humble- 
ness of manner. If you 
do not do this you may 
sing like an angel out 
of heaven and get two 
or three hand spats for 
your trouble. Do thi 
her eyes twin- 
kled—“‘you may sing lik 
the devil himself and bring 
down the roof! For from the 
moment you establish that con 
tact with your listeners, you, in- 
stead of they, become master, and 
far from being dependent on their good 
will, your moods are their moods and they 

must do as you say—or rather, as you think.” 
We were only three that year to listen, but I felt as 
if all the concert artists and actors in the world ought 
to have been tuned in, for here was an analysis of 
charm, the secret of handling an audience, of preparing 

them for your interpretations. 


and” 


The Gperantics Out of Opera 


HIS was like receiving the tablets of stone, for it 

was one of the world’s greatest actresses talking, as 
well as one of the greatest singers. in fact, Mrs. Fiske 
declares that the two finest actresses of our time wer« 
not, as the man in the street might say, Duse and 
Bernhardt, but Duse and Calvé. 

Certainly she took the operantics out of grand opera 
and put in acting. Thanks to her Santuzza and Car 
men, we are spared the semaphoric wavings of pudgy 
tenors and even more pudgy sopranos whose fat arms 
described circles in the air in response to the demands 
of their lungs for more wind with which to lambaste 

the high notes rather than to interpret the emotions of 
love and terror. Ever since Calvé swaggered her way 
across the stage in run-down, high-heeled slippers to toss 
a rose at a startled Don José, it has been up to the rest 
of them to go and learn to act. Why, nowadays it’s a 
poor show if the Carmen doesn’t knock a tooth or two 
out for somebody and leave a handful of her own hair in 
someone’s clutch. 

I wonder if opera singers don’t sometimes give vent to 
hearty curses on the head of her who has caused them al! 
this extra work for the same pay. Still, there is the con 
solation that if they haven’t the ingenuity to learn how 
to do it by themselves, they can at least go to the past and 
present mistress of the art and find out how it is done. 

Continued on Page 40 
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high ground where the cows 
were pasturing, Uncle Joel had been 
mowing since the sun was an hour 
high. The shrill, harsh note of the 
mowing machine came monoto- 
nously through thestil! morningair. 
It was a good hay day, a Saturday 
in mid-July, and the hay Uncle Joel 
cut this morning would be baked 
and cured and ready for the mow 
before mid-afternoon. Gay Hunt 
was helping him, trimming out with 
a scythe the corners the mower 
could not reach. The men came 
up to the house in the late fore- 
noon, when they had cut as much 
as they could handle in the after- 
noon, and they sat in the grateful 
shade on the kitchen porch till 
dinnertime. Mrs. Rising, Joel’s 
widowed sister, who kept house 
for him, prepared their dinner, and 
Lydy helped her. Sharp at noon 
Mrs. Rising called them in, and 
the men ate at first in silence till 
their hunger was contented, and 
then more leisurely. Mrs. Rising 
and Lydy—she had been christened 
Lydia Thorpe—attended them. 

By and by Gay Hunt, tilting back 
his chair, said amiably, ‘‘ Well, you 
all coming to the dance at the 
Grange tonight?” 

*T been telling Lydy she’d ought 
to go,”’ Mrs. Rising declared. 

Gay looked at the girl; and 
Uncle Joel wiped his mouth with 
his hand and asked, “ ’Low to go, 
do you, Lydy?”’ 

Lydy did not allow to go, and 
Mrs. Rising answered for her. 

“She don’t want to go alone,” 
she said acidly. ‘‘And nobody’s 
bid her. I tell her nobody’s likely 
to, long as she stays home here all 
the time till they don’t know she’s 
alive. Never goes anywhere any 
more’n if she was a crippie. I tell 
her she’d ought to go.” 

“All of you come,”’ Gay urged. 
“Old-fashioned dances.” He 
chuckied. ‘You’d ought to hear 
me call "em and see ’em step. I'd 
like to see you hop, Joel.” 

Joe! shook his heavy head. ‘Past my time,” he con- 
fessed, but his eyes lighted faintly. “‘I used to go, when 
first we was married. Ever you see the Spanish and Hop, 
Gay?” 

“Never did,’’ Gay admitted. “I’ve heard pa tell about 
doing it. How’d it go?” 

Joel hesitated, then got to his feet and took two or three 
awkward, lumbering steps, humming in a monotone. Then 
suddenly flushed beneath the saddle-brown of his cheek 
and shook his head, but Gay applauded. 

“That’s the ticket!’ he cried. “You come over and 
show ’em tonight, Joel.” 

But Joel’s embarrassment thrust him back into his chair. 
He was a heavy, stolid man; you would not have been in- 
clined to credit him with any wit or guile. 

“Lydy, why don’t you go?” he suggested uncertainly. 

The girl made no reply in words. She was not uncomely; 
she had the full vigor of body which her life on the farm had 
bestowed upon her, wore a healthy savor. But she had no 
gift of tongue, and this was an old argument among them. 
Mrs. Rising pursued it now: 

‘Setting here at home all the time. You’il set here the 
rest of your days, I wouldn’t wonder, and never turna hand.” 

“‘There’s worse things,’’ Joel said defensively. 

“Waiting for the men to come after you,” Mrs. Rising 
insisted; and Lydy suffered, and Gay Hunt, himself faintly 
ill at ease at the turn the talk had taken, got to his feet. 

“Comeon, Joel. Wecanstart raking, sun like it is today.” 

So he and Joel went back to the lower field again, and 
Lydy and Mrs. Rising did the dishes, and Mrs. Rising spoke 
her mind. Other girls had company, she reminded Lydy. 


OWN in the iower field, be- 
tween the brook and the 
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Y By Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘I’ve Been in the Office Ever Since I Finished Law School,’’ the Young Man Told Joel. 
‘*Don’t Leave Me Much Time for Fishing. Church on Sunday and—Father’s Particular’ 


“But a boy comes around you, you freeze him up, the 
way you set and never say a word. A man likes his talking 
done for him when he’s around a girl. A pity you couldn’t 
find a tongue in your head oncet in a while.” 

Lydy did not even reply to Mrs. Rising. Dumb silence 
was her only defense against the aching pain the other’s 
strictures woke in her. She had become used to solitary 
ways, had come to accept the fact that she was like to go 
unchosen. She wished to be besought, but there was a hid- 
eous shyness in her which froze her lips and blanched her 
cheeks, even here at home. She had not the easy trick of 
empty words, and to speak her thoughts would be like na- 
kedness. 

“You keep on,” said Mrs. Rising bitterly, ‘‘and you'll 
be an old maid on our hands.” 

Lydy escaped at last and left the house, a faint quick- 
ening in her step, a faint defiance in her heart. For Mrs. 
Rising, she told herself, might not be so right as she sup- 
posed. There were some things even Mrs. Rising did not 
know—some sweet and secret things. She went through 
the barn and the tie-up and down the pasture lane. The 
lane ran along the high ground above the brook and there 
was a stone wall at one side. Across the wall the brook had 
undermined the bank so that the turf was full of hollows 
and it overhung the water in a smooth festoon. One of 
these hollows in the turf was like a hammock or a pleasant 
couch and Lydy long since had found it out. Here she 
liked to lie alone and dream, while against the blue sky 
overhead the great white clouds sailed idly by. 

She came to the place today and climbed the wall and 
was alone. The wall behind her and the cedars across the 
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brook shut her from any eye; the 
turbulence of the stream filled her 
ears with singing that barred all 
other sounds. Here she would 
lie till the lengthening shadows 
warned her to return. She curled 
in her turfy hollow now, and since 
it was not yet shadowed by the 
wall, she lay basking in the sun, 
her arm flung across her eyes, her 
body curved to the contours of the 
ground. But her eyes, beneath 
the shelter of her arm, were open; 
she watched the bend of the brook 
above her, three or four rods away. 
This was Saturday; on Saturdays 
he was used to come. 


He had come first on a warm 
Saturday in May. Thehotsun had 
wooed Lydy out-of-doors, tempt- 
ing her with the fragrance of new 
leaves and shy flowers and the 
balsams in the swamp among the 
cedars. She brought from the barn 
that day a bundle of dry hay so 
that she might not feel the mois- 
ture of the ground, and she spread 
it in her hollow here and lay to 
play with dreams. Mrs. Rising 
would have been surprised by 
Lydy’s dreams; they were the sort 
you could not read in Lydy’s eyes. 
The girl did not wear the aspect 
of a dreamer. She was so sturdy 
and so still, and seemed all un- 
responsive to the matters of the 
world. But she had dreams, for 
all that, and on this May day she 
swam inthem. As they more com- 
pletely owned her, she drowsed, 
must have been sleeping when he 
came down the brook and found 
her there. 

She had not seen him, for her 
eyes—whether she slept or no— 
were closed. She had not heard 
him, for the brook song filled her 
ears. She lay there at length and 
carelessly, her garments in disorder, 
till to her ear that rested against 
the warm ground there came a dull 
vibration and a shadow fell across 
her face, and she roused and opened 
her eyes and looked up and saw 
him there. His feet were just be- 
side her head—just above her head—her eyes ran up 
along him. And at first she thought her dreams per- 
sisted, but then she knew, and sat up quickly and pulled 
her skirts to order and got to her feet and would have made 
some haste away. 

But he said quickly: “No, don’t go. I didn’t see you 
till I got right here. I didn’t mean to wake you up. Don’t 
go. I’m going right on down brook.” 

He was fishing. His basket hung against his hip; he 
held a bright rod and there was a bait box at his belt. She 
was startled and still half asleep and somewhat trembling. 

“Stay here,” he urged again. ‘I’m going right on.” 

She looked uncertainly toward the wall above them, 
which hid them so securely. 

“Time I was back to the house,’ 
much to herself as to him. 

The water swirled about a rock below them and he 
baited his hook and dropped it in. She watched him, since 
he seemed to have forgotten her. The worm twisted in his 
fingers, the line swung in the sun, drew taut as the current 
caught the bait and swept it swift downstream. He caught 
a little trout and tossed it back and reeled in his line again. 

‘Little ones,”” he said, and he looked at her. ‘‘Some 
good ones in this brook, though,”’ he assured her, and when 
she did not speak, he added: ‘“ Well, good-by.” 

She wished to ask so many questions, but she could only 
watch him dumbly as he moved away. She saw him try a 
pool below the rip, pretending not to know that she was 
watching him; he had no luck there, and passed on, and 
presently was lost among the alders down the stream. 
And that was all of his first coming. 
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she murmured, as 
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But there had been other times since then. After that 
first encounter Lydy watched for days — she could see from 
the house a reach of brook through the meadow upstream 
for his return again. He came next on the succeeding 
Saturday, and she slipped down through the barn to peer 
at him as he went by. If he had looked that way he might 
have seen the pale oval of her face in the window of the 
tie-up, withdrawn among the shadows there. But he was 
busy fishing, did not turn his head at all, and she dared not 
go near. 

Later she mustered her courage to await his coming by 
the brookside, and when he discovered her he was ill at 
ease, discomforted, uncertain what to do. But she scarce 
spoke to him, or he to her, and the brook was fruitful and 
the girl seemed harmless. So he continued to return. 

One day toward mid-June a shower caught him as he 
came opposite the barn and he took shelter there, and 
Lydy, who had gone down to the brook, returned when the 
rain began, to find him and her Uncle Joel talking together. 
They sat in the hay cart, their legs hanging between the 
staves on the sides, and Lydy stood near by, unwilling to 
depart. His name,she learned that day, was Walter Byron; 
he was John Byron’s son. She knew that name —a lawyer 
in East Harbor. 

“*T’ve been in the office ever since I finished law school,” 
the young man told Joel. ‘‘ Don’t leave me much time for 
fishing. Church on Sunday and-—father’s particular. So 
I only get out Saturday afternoons.”’ He added that he 
preferred this brook below her uncle’s farm to any other. 
“Try to make it every Saturday,” he declared. 

That night Joel told Mrs. Rising of the incident. Mrs. 
Rising had heard rumors and whisperings about young 
Walter Byron and related them. A wild young man, she 
declared, and a trouble to his pa. 

‘He drives a car a mile a minute,” she declared bitterly. 
‘Went past me the last time I was in East Harbor so close 
he like to took the hem off my skirt when I was crossing 
Post Office Square. If it was me, I’d warn him off the 
farm.” 

And Lydy scarce breathed till she heard Joel negative 
this suggestion. She had built out of these small rumors a 


picture complete and thrilling—the likeness of a gay and 
laughing and audacious youth, fit companion for still 
dreams. 

Sometimes when he found her waiting by the brook he 
stopped a moment there to speak to her while he rebaited 
his hook, or rested, or filled his pipe anew. When one 
Saturday he did not come, her days were dark for a week 
thereafter. 

So now on this good hay day in mid-July she lay by the 
brook and waited for him, and by and by he came along 
the bank above her. The afternoon drew toward its end 
and the shadows were alrea lengthening. She had 
begun to fear he would not come. When he saw her he 
frowned doubtfully, and she was torn. But instantly he 
smiled and she smiled faintly too. He spoke to her and she 
nodded, and he sat down on a buttress of the wall above 
her and wiped his brow. 

“Hot,” he said. 

“Tes.” 

“Yes, sir, surely is hot,” he repeated. She said nothing, 
and he moved restlessly. ‘‘Hottest day this year,’ he 
declared, ‘that I remember.” 

“Did you do anything?” she asked in the current phrase. 

He tilted his basket. ‘‘Sixteen,” he told her. ‘Some 
pretty good ones. They’re in the deep pools.” 

He showed her one, better than a foot long, and she said 
gravely, “‘That’s a big one.” 

And he filled his pipe and lighted it, and she tried to 
think of some word to say, but could not; so presently he 
rose. 

““Well, got to move,”’ he told her, and added as he 
turned away, ““Good-by. See you next year.” 

So speech was torn from her: 

“Next year!” 

Her tone was level, in a paralyzed monotone of despair. 
She had built dreams about him. 

“Season ends today,”’ he reminded her, “‘in this county. 
No more fishing around here.” 

“Oh,” she said, could say no more, and he went away. 

Joel Thorpe, in the lower field, saw the figure of the young 
man moving slowly down brook, trying here and there a 


pool. Joel was gathering the last few wisps of hay for a 
final load. The heavy work was done and Gay Hunt had 
gone home. When he drove up to the barn, Mrs. Rising 
asked where Lydy was, and Joel went to fetch her He 
may have known her retreat, for he went directly down the 
lane and leaned across the wall 

He saw that she was lying on her face there, and when he 
called her and she looked at him, her cheeks were 
streaked with tears 

Joel was a heavy, laborious block of a man; a storm 
might blow within him and never stir the surface But 


that night at supper, when Mrs. Rising « hided Lydy on the 


ancient ground, he interrupted suddenly in stormy tones 
So that Mrs. Rising was as- 


He said, “‘ Let the girl be! 
tonished, but she was silenced too 


Save for those tears whose traces Uncle Joel had seen 
upon her cheeks, Lydy did not betray to anyone the grief 
and loneliness which sore beset her. She had built dreams 
on Walter Byron, but these dreams were her own affair. 
Uncle Joel did ask her, awkwardly, some questions meant 
in gentle fashion, but she evaded him and his inquiries, and 
clothed herself in silence all secure till Uncle Joel appeared 
to accept her evasions and ceased his questionings. And 
Lydy did her tasks about the farm and the summer days 
droned by 

She might presently, if she chose, have forgotten Walter, 
for toward the end of July another young man came to the 
farm. Jasper Fess lived on the East Harbor road a mile or 
so from Joel, and his son Lucius one day drove over to 
negotiate with Joel the purchase of a cow whose new caif 
was bawling in the barn. Mrs. Rising and Joel, it hap 
pened, had driven that day to the village, so that Lydy was 
alone, and she came to the door when Lucius knocked there, 
and heard his inquiry, and told him Joel was away. But 
Lucius took off his hat and sat down on the shady porch 
and said it was a hot day, and Lydy stood within the screen 
door and doubtfully agreed. 

Lucius had driven over in his father’s car, and it now 
stood just before them in the barnyard. Hesaid the radiator 


(Continued on Page 126 


There Came a Dull Vibration and a Shadow Fell Across Her Face, She Roused and Opened Her Eyes and Looked Up and Saw Him There 
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HOUGH I'd plastered about a pound of choice sir- 
loin steak on the old left eye and had it frescoed in 
the afternoon by Joe the barber, it still ain’t what 
she used to be when I gets home that evening. Dan 
Groves, who’s there for dinner, pipes the fist print pronto. 

“Where,” he inquires, ‘‘did you get the lamp shade?” 

“Different places,’’ I growls. ‘Is it any skin off your 
pink toes?”’ 

“You always did have an eye for color,” grins Dan. 
“‘It looks,”’ he adds, moving up for a close inspection, “‘like 
a seasick rainbow. I suppose the other guy’s widow is even 
now shopping for tombstones.” 

“There wasn’t any other guy,” I barks. “‘Can’t a gen- 
tleman és 

“Tell mumsy,”’ cuts in Groves. “What struck you—a 
train of thought or a mere coincidence?” 

“‘Ever see an innocent bystander—afterwards?”’ I asks. 

“‘Ah,” says Dan. ‘You one of those things?”’ 

“‘In spades,”’ I assures him. 

“‘Unbosom,” invites Groves, pulling me into a chair on 
the porch. “The gals are inside.” 

“Tt was like this,” says I: ‘I’m walking over to the fac- 
tory this morning and I takes a short cut down Spruce— 
you know what a tough 
alley that is.”’ 

“It must have been 
some other street,” re- 
marks Dan. “You've 
only got one black eye 
and no internal injuries 
as far as I can see.” 

“At the corner of 
High,’”’ I resumes, ‘‘ 


, 


a 
mob of fifteen or twenty 

bobos are milling around 

in some kind of a row. 

Not having been invited 

to the party, I starts to 

pass around the clutter. 

All of a sudden the bat- 

tleground shifts in my 

direction and the first thing I know 
I’m in the middle of the mess, with 
perfect strangers leaving their call- 
ing cards on my jaw. It seems the 
boys forgot all about the original 
iuss. They all become pitchers and 
I do the catching.” 

“T see,” says Groves. “The rill 
hadn’t been doing so well, so they 
appointed you receiver.” 

“Of course,” I goes on, “I uncorked a few my- 
self, walloping around with a book I carried ———-” 

“Book!” exclaims Dan. ‘What book?” 

“I don’t know,” I returns. ‘“ A book the frau gave 
me to drop in the box for thesoldiers’ hospital. Well, 
in a few minutes I’m so groggy and blinded that 
I'm hitting guys from memory. Finally I takes a 
Chicago count. When I comes to, there’s a bull 
leaning over me and nobody else in sight.” 

“With that lamp,” suggests Dan, “‘you weren’t 
so much in sight yourself. Were you pinched?” 

“What a question!” I yelps. “‘Wasn’t I an in- 
nocent bystander? It took me half an hour to salve 
myself out of the station house. At that I think the captain 
would have charged me with inciting a riot if he could have 
spelled ‘inciting.’”’ 

“‘T knew a feller once,” remembers Groves, ‘“‘who was 
booked for arson instead of assault, because the desk ser- 
geant didn’t know the king’s English.” 

“That's not so bad,” says I. “All kings aren’t English, 
are they?” 

Just then the wife pulls us in to dinner. Despite the at- 
titude of deep thought I assumes at the table, resting my 
garbled glimmer in my left hand, the old gal tumbles quick 
to the damage, but a stall about a fan belt busting loose at 
the factory and smacking me in the eye gets over. 

An hour or so later we’re playing cards and I’m again 
feeling on pretty good terms with the world, when there’s a 
knock on the half open door and I looks up to see a big 
overstuffed bozo waddle into the hall. Without a word he 
clumps into the living room and oozes into a seat. 

“Know me?” he asks, flicking ashes off his cigar onto the 
missis’ installment period rug. 

“The face isn’t familiar,’ says I, “but the manner is. 
You got your pews mixed, feller. The barrel house you’re 
looking for is around the corner.” 


By Sam Hellman 


“I’m Rooney,” announces the crasher, taking the band 
from his El] Ropo and tossing it on the floor. 

“Get some sawdust,’’ I shouts to Dan, ‘“‘and make this 
baby feel at home!”’ 

“‘Who’s your barroom boy friend?”’ oars in the frau. 

The little visitor smiles amiable. ‘‘ John Rooney,’’ says 
he—‘“‘ Honest John Rooney.” 

“‘Oh,”’ exclaims Groves, ‘“‘the district leader!’’ And I 
sees now that it is indeed he. Plenty of his pictures had 
been printed in the last campaign. He’s no bird for me to 
get fresh with, seeing that the layout I’m working for sells 
lots of stuff to the street department, so I takes my foot off 
the loud pedal quick. 


“All of a Sudden the Battleground Shifts 
in My Direction’’ 


“Tt’s all right, Mr. Rooney,’ I assures him. “All of us 
here are registered and you can count on us as per usual to 
put the X in the proper spots.” 

“Ever think any,”’ he inquires, “‘of going into politics— 
of running for something yourself?”’ 

“Me!” I gasps. ‘‘I’d look swell in a silk hat, wouldn’t 
I? Why, there aren’t three people in the precinct that 
know me and two of them can’t vote.” 

“That may have been so yesterday,”’ says Rooney, “but 
not today. The whole ward’s talking about you.” 

“About me?”’ I comes back, puzzled. “‘ About what?” 

““Cheese!’’ growls Honest John, with a look of disgust. 
“Didn't you think that ruckus at High and Spruce ——”’ 

“Good gosh,’’ I cuts in, “‘is a fist fight in the Seventeenth 
anything to get garrulous about?” 

“Fist fight!’’ snaps the wife. 

“‘T suppose,”’ bites off Rooney, sarcastic, ‘“‘ you ain’t even 
seen the evening paper.’’ And he pulls one from his over- 
coat pocket. I grabs it out of his hands, hunts all over the 
front page for my name, and finally finds it under this 
headline: 

YounG Patriot BATTLES Mos 
To SAVE LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


February 18,1928 


Goggle-eyed and with the growing feeling that the beat- 
ing I’d taken must have jarred me loose from some of my 
marbles, I reads the stuff under the screamer. 

“What,”’ I demands of the.frau when I gasps to the 
finish of the piece, “‘was that book you gave me this morning 
for the wounded soldiers?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she returns. “‘Something that was lying 
around the attic when we came here. Why?” 

“Was it about George Washington?”’ I persists. 

“Come to think of it,’’ says the missis, “yes, it was. 
What’s the matter? What’s in the paper?”’ 

“Read it to ’em,” I grunts, and tosses over the sheet to 
Dan. He starts: 

The extent to which Europe will go to suppress true American 


history in this country and to introduce books slimily saturated 
with foreign lies and libels was illustrated this morning, when a 





young patriot, George Dawson, carrying Stanley's Life of George 
Washington, was set upon by a mob at Spruce and High Streets 
and brutally beaten. 

It is believed that the thugs, undoubtedly hired by foreign 
gold, knew of Dawson’s keen interest in the campaign for Amer- 
ican facts in American books and his labors in spreading the true 
story of George Washington as portrayed in Stanley's volume, 
and lay in wait for him near his place of business. 

Dawson defended himself valiantly, stretching at least a 
dozen of his assailants on the pavement. Heavily outnumbered, 
he was finally rendered senseless. When the police arrived, 
Dawson, though unconscious, was found hugging the Life of 
Washington to his breast. 

‘The fight has just begun,” declared the sturdy young patriot. 
“‘Others will march under the slogan—Facts Made by Amer- 
icans for American-Made Books.” 


The wife and Groves’ listen with their mouths so wide 
open you could have backed tanks into ’em sideways. 
Even Dan almost swallows his tongue during the reading. 

“George,”” murmurs the frau at the end, “I never 
knew ——”’ 

“Neither did your pet provider,” I howls. 
phony blah-blah and bunk 9 


“Of all the 
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‘Know Me?’ He Asks, Flicking 
Ashes Off His Cigar Onto the 
Miscis’ Installment Period Rug 


“Now, now,” cuts in Rooney, throwing his cigar butt 
onto the sofa across the room, “‘it’s all right to be modest. 
It does you credit and : 

“But,” I protests, “the yarn’s made out of whole 
cheesecloth. There isn’t a word of “s 

“You were smeared up by a mob, weren’t you?”’ de- 
mands Honest John. 

“Yeh,” says I, “but 

“And,” goes on Rooney, ‘‘you had this George Washing- 
ton book with you, didn’t you?” 

“Yeh,” I admits, “but that didn’t have anything to do 
with it.” 

“How do you know?” snaps the leader. 

“For the simple reason,” says I, ‘that the boys were 
battling at the corner before I got there, and 

“That may be so,”’ interrupts Rooney, “‘ but the minute 
they piped the cover of the book jo 

“The book,”’ I hastens to explain, ‘‘was wrapped up in a 
newspaper.” 

“‘What difference does that make?” grunts Honest 
John. ‘They were tipped off you were coming with it and 
they laid for you.” 

“Today,” I points out, “I took the short cut down 
Spruce Street for the first time in a year. Also I never saw 
any reporters. Also I wouldn’t get into a street fight for 
all the books in America. Also they treated me at the sta- 
tion house like I was a flophouse wop instead of a sturdy 
American patriot. Also a 

“The story in the paper,” says Rooney, looking at me 
steadily through narrow eyes, “is true. It has to be 
true.” 

“Why,” I wants to know, “does a lie have to be true?” 

“‘Because,”’ returns the politician, “it’s going to get 
you the nomination for alderman.” 

“* Alderman!”’ I yelps. “‘ Me an alder- 
man! I haven’t even got the stomach 
for one. Am I going batty or ——’”’ 

“Listen,” barks Honest John, “‘and 

I'll deal you the cards. We’re having 
a tough fight in the Seven- 
teenth against Joe Albright. 
We can’t go after him on his 
record, because his record is 
kK. O. We've needed an issue. 
Along you come with a George 
Washington book under your 
arm, get beaten up by friends 
of Albright, and we’ve got the 
best little issue we’ve had in 
years.” 

“Friends of Albright?’’ I re- 
peats. “‘How do you cut him 
in on the racket?” 

“We ain’t accusing him of 
nothing,’’ returns Rooney, 

‘but we ain’t responsible 
neither for nothing that the 
voters figures out for them- 
selves. Anyhow, ain’t it 
tough enough that a honest 
American citizen can’t walk 


” 


e<% 


, 


**Our George,"’ Says Stim, 


through Joe Albright’s ward 

reading about George Washing- 
ton without getting bashed in the beezer? Tie that up with 
the fact that Albright’s a silk-stocking who's kicked in on 
Shakspere and Longfeller and them kind of foreigners and 
what have you got?” 

“Not me,” I comes back, prompt. ‘Take your issue, 
feller, but let me be.” 

“You can’t fly a kite,” says Honest John, “without a 
tail. It’s your issue and you've got to play along with it. 
The chief,”’ he goes on, “‘is for you strong. The papers was 
hardly out when he phones me to get to you quick, and if 
you were right, to put you on the ticket. I spent most of 
the afternoon getting the dope on you.” 

“What'd you find out?” I asks curiously. 

“You'll do,” returns Rooney. ‘You ain’t never been 
pinched, you’re married to the woman you're living with 
and you ain’t got much of an education.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “‘but you didn’t find out that I can’t make 
a speech, don’t know the first thing about politics - 

““That’s no never mind,” cuts in the leader. “‘There’s 
lads down at headquarters that’ll fix you up with all the 
hop you’ll need. Boy,”’ he continues, enthusiastic, ‘when 
you gets up and tells the voters how Albright’s gang 
jumped on you with yells of ‘Down with Abe Lincoln and 
George Washington’ and ‘Hurray for King George and 
Louie the Fourteenth’ or something like that, you’! 

“Cut the kidding,” I yelps angrily. “I ain’t looking 
to be an alderman, and if I was, I 
wouldn’t want to get the job that 
way.” 

“The job,” says Honest John, 
ignoring my flare-up, “pays six 
thousand iron men a year—just in 
salary.” 
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‘‘Will Say Little to You 


Tonight"’ 








I hears the frau suck in her breath, but that doesn’t 
affect me any. “I don’t care,”’ I barks, “if it pays sixty 
thousand in salary and sixty million in side dishes.” 

“And,” goes on Rooney, calmly, “it won't hurt the 
factory you're with any to have an alderman on the pay 
roll friendly with the Board of Estimate.” 

“That,” I scowls, ‘doesn’t interest me either.” 

“But,” continues Honest John, “it won’t help you much 
with the boss if he should lose the street-departraent con- 
tract on your account.” 

“Huh?” I mumbles. 

‘“‘In the organization,”’ says Rooney, emptying some 
burned matches and other trifles from his pocket onto the 
floor, ‘if you don’t work with us you're working against us 

That gives me to think. The street-department job 1 
the sweetest platter of gravy we have in the plant, and I 
can see myself decorated with tinware should we lose it 
through me. 

‘*Sleep over it,” suggest Rooney, getting to his feet, “and 
see me at headquarters tomorrow morning. I'll expect you 

at ten.”’ With which he starts to leave, but at 
the living-room portiéres he stops. 
“Here,” says he, digging into his pocket 
your favorite book.” And he passes 
Stanley’s Life of George Washington—the tat 
tered and torn copy that had got me into the 


ove 


mess. 

“‘Good night,” grunts Honest John. There's 
a sharp rip and down come the portiéres he'd 
the end of a perfect visit 
com- 


been hanging onto 

“Just a bull in a Chinaman’s shop,” 
ments Mrs. Groves. 

“Well!”’ rasps the missis. 
from that cattle and we won't have any more 
home than a jack rabbit.” 

“She should worry, eh, alderman 
“The way the dough’ll be coming in now, you'll 
be able to refurnish every day and twice on 
Sundays.” 

I’m still too dazed for any joking. ‘‘ What,” 
I asks Groves, “‘do you make of it all?” 

“It’s simple,” he returns. “ The professional! 
patriot gag is a hot sketch these days. The gang 
here didn’t think of working it until they hopped 


about one ol 


“One more ca! 


?”’ grins Dar 


onto the yarn in the Globe today 

their own ward boys being a 
martyr on the altar of patriot 
ism.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “but that 
story’s just a phony from be 
ginning to end 

“You know it,” 
Dan, “and I know it, 


Honest John knows it now, but 


comes back 


and 


the pro-boneheads don’t and 


won't. ] suppose,” goes on 


Groves, ““you’re wondering 
how they ever printed such a 
story.” 


I tells him 


might as well have } 


“T sure am,” 
‘7 ey 
an extra about mé jumping off 


Continued on Page 101 
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T IS a strange and un- 
usual state of affairs to 
find the United States 


February 18,1928 


When his attention was 
called to the fact that his 
figures of 10,000,000 in- 
cluded a great many chil- 





or any portion of the United 
States in a position to be 
economically annihilated 
by another nation, or ad- 
mitting that it is in a posi- 
tion to be thus destroyed. 
Such an admission is so 
strange and unusual and so 
contrary to the state of 
mind that usually pervades 
all parts of the United 
States, that one runs a 
grave risk of deeply offend- 
ing a large number of pa- 
triotic citizens by merely 
giving publicity to the ad- 
mission, if it is not true. 
In the years that have 
elapsed since European im- 
migration was cut from a 
rushing, overwhelming tor- 
rent to a moderately 
orderly river by the applica- 
tion of the quota law, the 
brown flood of Mexican 
peon immigration—the im- 
migration of Mexican Indi- 


ans and Mexican mestizos, * 





bm, 


¢ 
* 2 “! 


dren who had no interest in 
unrestricted Mexican im- 
migration and a great many 
city dwellers who are un- 
alterably opposed to any 
further Mexican immigra- 
tion, he amiably cut his es- 
timate in two and declared 
that his organization repre- 
sented the views of 5,000,- 
000 residents of the 
Southwestern states. 

A dispassionate examina- 
tion into the state of mind 
of residents of the South- 
west reveals the following 
state of affairs: The bulk 
of the truck farmers, cotton 
growers, stock raisers, fruit 
ranchers, chamber-of- 
commerce officials, railroad 
executives and mine owners 
of the Southwest are firmly 
of the opinion or have been 
led to believe that nobody 
but the Mexican peon can or 
will perform the labor that 








or halfbreeds— has risen 
from year to year, creeping 
up to anew mark one year, 
receding a little, and then surging upward again; rising 
higher and higher and spreading farther and farther north 
and east and west; spreading out to form ponds and 
lakes and little oceans where a few years ago there was 
only barren ground. 

Various opinions are held in regard to the qualities of 
Mexican peons as immigrants, but there is little argument 
concerning their desirability by comparison with the im- 
migrants from Europe who have been shut out of the 
United States, in large part, by a quota law. 

Person after person has appeared before the House 
Immigration Committee to urge the free admission of 
Mexican peons, and has admitted unreservedly that al- 
most any class of European immigrants would be prefer- 
able to Mexican peon immigrants. None the less, Mex- 
icans are not affected by the quota law; nor are the natives 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone and independent countries of 
Central and South America. 


Al Recount of the Votes 


“MHIS nenquota territory,” says the last annual report 

of the Secretary of Labor, ‘‘has a combined pcpulation 
of approximately 105,000,000; and if the present policy is 
continued, such territory is obviously the reservoir of our 
future immigration. It is by no means idle to predict 
that large numbers of aliens may 
come from hitherto unsuspected 


Patrol Inspectors at Strauss, New Mexico, in the Desert 20 Miles From El Paso 


Among the duties of this organization, as set out in its 
work program, are these: 


To conduct a campaign of education on members of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Committee; on the representa- 
tives in Congress; upon the United States Senators and upon 
the Secretary of Labor. It shall be the duty of every member to 
petition or write his congressman, senator and Secretary of 
Labor, expressing his opposition to any legislation having to do 
with establishing a quota on the Western Hemisphere and par- 
ticularly upon the Republic of Mexico. It shall be the duty of the 
central office, maintained by the executive committee, to stimu- 
late such action on the part of the members and to keep record 
of same. 

The executive committee, through its central office, shall also 
maintain a research and publicity bureau for the purpose of 
assembling facts and arguments against said quota legislation 
and disseminating such information among the members of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce and secur- 
ing widespread publicity in newspapers, magazines, trade jour- 
nals, farm journals, and the like, with the view of informing the 
public of the effects of said quota legislation. 


The question as to the number of people residing in 
Southwestern states whose views are represented by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce is a diffi- 
cult and delicate one to answer. One of the leading officers 
of the organization, when questioned as to the number of 
people whose views his organization was entitled to re- 
flect, stated that the views of 10,000,000 people were repre- 
sented by it—10,000,000 being his estimate of the total 
population of the states included in the organization. 





sources with the same rapidity which 
characterized earliermovements... 
and there are indications that such a 
movement is already under way.” 

Because of all this, there has been 
talk of applying a quota law to Mex- 
ico, and it is the talk of a quota law 
that has brought out a protest from 
Texas and California and Arizona 
and New Mexico and other states of 
the Scuthwest. 

The chief source of the outcry 
against any restriction of Mexican 
immigration rests in an organization 
known as the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture and Commerce, formed 
late in the past year by repre- 
sentatives of farmers, stock raisers, 
ranchers, railroads and mining in- 
terests in states where Mexican labor 
is employed—netably the states of 
Texas, California, New Mexico, 





is needed in these pursuits. 

On the other hand, the 
bulk of the city dwellers in 
the Southwest who have no direct connection with these pur- 
suits are almost unanimous in their opinion that Mexican 
peons in unlimited numbers have been bad for the South- 
west in the past, are having a thoroughly unwholesome 
effect on it at the present time, and will in the future sad- 
dle not only the Southwest but the entire nation with a 
problem very similar to that caused by the importation of 
slave labor into the Southern states. 


Opinions for Home Consumption 


N ADDITION to these two classes, there are, throughout 

the Southwest, certain inarticulate persons who, in spite 
of belonging to the truck-farming, cotton-growing, stock- 
raising, chamber-of-commerce class, see many reasons 
why Mexican peon labor should be kept out of the United 
States and no reasons at all why it should be admitted, but 
are unwilling to express themselves openly on the subject 
because they do not wish to antagonize their neighbors or 
because their positions depend on their advocacy of free 
Mexican immigration. 

“There are enough Mexicans here already,” they say. 
““We don’t need any more. They'll swamp the country 
with Mexicans and spend the rest of their lives trying to 
get rid of them. Publicly, I have to agree that we need 
more; but we don’t. All we need to do is to pay a living 
wage to the ones that we have.” 

There are hundreds of farmers and 
bankers and business men in the 
Southwest joining in the public cry 
for more Mexicans on the ground 
that a stoppage of Mexican labor 
will result in the agricultural and 
financial ruin of the Southwest who 
sing a different song in private. When 
one gets them alone in a quiet spot 
and asks them for the truth, they 
smile a bitter smile. 

“Well,” they say, ‘"we’ve become 
so accustomed to cheap labor that 
it’s going to be a hard blow if we 
can’t getit. It’ll hurt, but we’ll make 
outsome way. I don’t know how, but 
we'll get along; and probably, in the 
long run, we'll be better off. After 
all, they aren’t our kind of people.”’ 

Many Southwesterners are in favor 
of unrestricted immigration from 
Mexico. They present a united front, 
and they are extremely vocal. “The 
facts and arguments against said 








Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada and lowa. 
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Mexican Laborers on a Truck Farm in Texas 


quota restrictions,’’ as set forth in 
their work program, have been 
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loaded on a truck with a large num- 











A Smetiter at El Paso With a Mexi« 

can Settlement in the Foreground. 

At Right—A Family of White Cot: 

ton Pickers From Oklahoma in a 

Cotton Field Near Deming, New 
Mexico 


assembled for them by a diligent re- 
search and publicity bureau, and they 
present them at each and every op- 
portunity. They are not, however, 
the entire Southwest; and it is a 
comparatively small part of the South- 
west that believes the Southwestern 
states will collapse in tumbled ruins if 
their supply of Mexican peon labor 
is curtailed. 

The sudden and ever-growing in- 
crease in the number of Mexicans 











ber of other freshly arrived Mex- 
icans and transported to the cotton 
fields or to truck farms or to fields 
from which roots and stumps are be- 
ing grubbed, or to some other place 
where cheap labor is in demand 

As used to be the case with Eu- 
ropean immigrants, the most per- 
sistent and remorseless exploiter of 
the Mexican laborer is his 
countryman—the man, for example, 
at the head of the labor agency. He 
makes loud and fascinating promises 
to his Mexican laborers when they 
embark on a job: They are to be 
given delightful living quarters, for 
example, in an outdoor paradise, with 
delicious food for the asking. The 


own 











who are pouring into the United 
States is due to the exact cause that 
hrought 1,000,000 Europeans a year to the United States 
to the tales of the fabulous wages that may be obtained 
in the United States by Mexican men, women and little 
children. 

Some people cast about for other reasons. The influx, 
some say, is due to unsettled conditions in Mexico, and it 
will cease as soon as conditions become normal. Others 
declare it is due to a desire on the part of the Mexicans to 
escape from religious persecution. 

The news is being spread farther and farther throughout 
Mexico that a family of five can earn ten dollars a day in 
the United States—can even earn fifteen dollars a day. 
To a family that has been lucky to earn ten dollars a 
week—or a month—in Mexico these tales are highly 
inflaming. They learn that even the most incompetent 
folk can, after a summer’s work, acquire a genuine, even 
though badly dented, automobile and travel to their 
hearts’ content in it; that there are moving-picture 
theaters to be visited; that great varieties of food for 
feasts can be bought in large quantities for small sums. 
Nothing else is required to start them coming and keep 
them coming. 


An Annual Labor Crop 


HE manner in which peon labor mounts the labor 

ladder in the Southwestern states is somewhat as fol- 
lows: When a Mexican, whether with or without his 
family, first comes up across the border into the United 
States, he is probably the most docile and gullible of 
all the immigrant arrivals that the United States 
has ever seen. His forbears in Mexico, in many if 
not in most cases, were true peons—laborers, that is 
to say, who were held in slavery by masters who so 
arranged matters that the peons could never get out of 
debt. This system worked in Mexico as it has always 
worked everywhere else and as it always will work; it 
almost entirely destroyed the energy and the self- 
reliance of the people subjected to it; and these birth- 
rights of laziness and dependence bulk large among 
the few things that the modern Mexican peon has in- 
herited from his ancestors. 

The Mexican immigrant is an unskilled laborer, and 
is accustomed to earning a very small amount of money 
in Mexico. Consequently when a labor agency in San 
Antonio or E] Paso or some other city near the border—a 
labor bureau, it should be added, run by a Mexican— 
offers the newcomer a job that will pay him as much as 
$1.50 or $1.75 or even $2 a day, he is dazzled by such 
fabulous figures and seizes the job avidly. He is then 


work, moreover, will be plentiful and not at all arduous, 
while the pay may be even higher than was promised. These 
are the promises made by the labor agency; but when the 
Mexican gets out on the job he too frequently finds that 
his living quarters are filthy and impossible, that he is sup- 
plied with poor food at exorbitant prices, and that there 
is an oversupply of labor on the job—a state of affairs 
that frequently results in che employer’s being able to hire 
workmen at an even lower price than he originally offered. 

During his first year in the United States the Mexican 
works moderately well at almost any job, to the keen 
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delight of the cotton planters and the truck farmers, who 
are in a constant state of bliss when they have access to 
labor that will work for a lower wage than any white 
man can afford to work for. 

But also, during the first year, the Mexican learns that 
there are places where better wages are paid. He 
about the beet fields of Michigan and Colorado; he hears 
about the delights and the big-hearted charities of certain 
large Western cities; and he learns of the dazzling sums 
that are disgorged by the automobile factories of Detroit and 
the mills of Chicago and St. Louis. And so, when the truck 
farmer and the cotton planter seek out his services in suc- 
ceeding years, his attitude is devoid of that warm Mexican 
docility concerning which the admirers of the Mexican 
speak with such enthusiasm, and he presents a gloomy 
and morose exterior to the cotton planter and the truck 
farmer while awaiting offers of transportation and emolu- 
ment from the sugar-beet people and the manufacturers of 
Colorado, Michigan, Illinois and other points to the north 

Consequently the farmers and the industrialists 
living near the Mexican border cannot get the laborers 
they want at the price for which they want to get them 
unless a new crop of ignorant, docile and sap-headed 
Mexicans come across the border each year, willing to 
listen to the fairy stories of the labor agencies and to 
take the first jobs that are offered to them. 


learns 


As Shown by the Records 


HAT the farmer and the ranchman and the indus- 
trialist of the Southwest want-—as one quickly 
discovers after questioning employers of labor in the 
Southwestern states--is the largest possible mass of 
the most ignorant labor, obtainable at the lowest known 
prices with the least possible exertion of brain power 
This statement may be questioned as an exaggera 
tion, in which case it can be confirmed from the volu- 
minous reports of testimony given before the House 
Immigration Committee by various Southwesterners 
who are bitterly opposed to any restriction of Mexican 
immigration. 
It is impossible to quote at great length from these 
hearings; but an idea of their substance may be ob- 
tained from two short passages. Representative John N 
Garner, of Texas, an able and distinguished member of 
Congress and an advocate of unrestricted immigration from 
Mexico, stated before the committee: 

“*Mr. Chairman, here is the whole situation in a nut- 
shell: Farming is not a profitable industry in this country, 
and in order to make money out of this, you have to have 
cheap labor. You cannot take it like any other industry 
and pay five or six or seven dollars a day and make a suc- 
cess of it. In order to allow landowners now to make a 


Continued on Page 142) 
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A Cotton Picker in a Texas Cotton Field. As the Picker is Pulled Along the Cotton Row, Two Large Gather: 
ing Shoes on the Front of the Machine Pick Up the Spreading Branches of the Piants and Place Them in 


Position for the Picking Spindles on the Two Cylinders. 


After Passing Through Cleaning Devices, the Cotton 


is Delivered Into the Two Gathering Bags as Shown at the Rear of the Machine 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 


FLLUS TRATED BY 


HAT,” asked Leslie Rockwell, “is a convention?” 
‘A convention,” said John Sand, “‘is a picket 
fence around the apple tree in the Garden 

of Eden.”’ 

‘You're a great help,” 
you serve up an epigram. 
epigrams.”’ 

“Not so good as that one,”’ said John modestly. 

“Oh,” said Leslie, wrinkling her nose, ‘I don’t mind 
your glorified vaudeville patter if only you wouldn’t be 
trite. You’re as obvious as the cannon in front of the 
public library.” ° 

“You will,’”’ said John severely, ‘get yourself talked 
about.” 

“While,” said Leslie, ‘‘cther folks have to hire a pub- 
licity agent.” 

“Now you’re being smart Aleck,” said John. ‘Do you 
want every gaw-gaw in town running around saying 
you're chasing after a man?”’ 

“Why not—if I am?” asked Leslie. ‘It’s perfect non- 
sense. If I want a hat I go to the milliner’s and pick it 
out. If I want a steak for dinner I go to the butcher’s shop 
and select one. But when I want something really impor- 
tant, like a husband, I have to sit around with my eyes 
closed and take what the delivery boy brings.” 


said Leslie. ‘‘I ask for bread and 
Any smart Aleck can make 


*Oh,"’ She Said With 
Sudden Exaspera: 
tion, ‘‘You’re Such a 
Dumb-Beitt You 
Can't See Anything, 
Notif it Was Tacked 
Right on the End of 
Yeur Nose. You're 
Almost the Dumbest 

Mant Ever Saw" 


WILLIAM LIEPSE 


“‘ At least,” said John, ‘you might be a little adroit 
about it. You don’t trap foxes with a brass band.” 

“‘T don’t want to be adroit. What I want is Giotto 
North, and I want him like the dickens, and I don’t 
care a whoop who knows it. But,’’ she added dole- 
fully, “‘he’s frightfully hard to get.” 

“You are,” said John, “altogether too young to 
marry.” 

“I’m not. And anyhow, I don’t have to marry 
him tomorrow. What I want is to get his name on 
the dotted line and then have a year or so of perfectly 
lovely engagement, with all the trimmings. Besides, 
lots of girls have married at nineteen.” 

“Did it ever occur to you he might not want to 
marry you?” 

“Tt has,” she said with emphasis. 
ing else has occurred to me for months. 

“Or,” said John, “that he is in love with some- 
body else?” 

“Is he?” she demanded quickly; and her eyes, 
which usually had little crinkles around the corners, 
opened wide with apprehension. 

““T don’t know. It’s on the books that he might 
be. He's got all the earmarks of a man suffering from 
a secret passion.” 

She shook her head. “He just looks that way be- 
cause he’s had typhoid,” she said. Then she became 
very determined. ‘I’m going to ask him,” she said. 

“Hey, Leslie, be reasonable. You can’t do that.” 

“IT shall,” she said. ‘“‘No young man who looks like 
Giotto North, and is as utterly desirable, has any busi- 

ness keeping it a secret if he’s in love with 
somebody. It’s his plain duty to announce 
it. It’s not fair.” 

“Not fair to whom 

“‘ Allthe girls he’s not in love with. Ifyou 
see a perfectly eligible man, and you know 
he is in love with another girl, why, you 
know where you are at.” 

“Would it make any difference,” asked 
John, “with your trying to get him?” 

“Not the slightest,” said Leslie frankly, 
“but it would set your problem for you. 
The technic of taking a man away from 
another girl is entirely different from just 
getting yourself one that is unattached.” 

“Well,” said John, “‘what seems to be 
your main difficulty?” 

“Convincing him I’m grown up,” shesaid. 
‘He acts all the time as if he was going to 
put out his hand and rock my cradle.” 

“The idea being,” said John, “‘that he 
doesn’t take you seriously as a candidate.” 

“He acts toward me,” said Leslie with 
some show of temper, ‘‘exactly like a 
kindly uncle who got his education at 
Vassar.” 

“Tc seems to me then,”’ said John with 
apocryphal seriousness, “that your first 
job is to convince him of your antiquity. 
Why not produce your birth certificate?” 

“‘T’m a lot older than my age,” she said, 
“and a lot smarter and a whole heap more 
knowing. I’m a very mature person. I 
don’t see why men always want to marry 
old maids of twenty-three or four.” 

“Maybe,” said John dryly, “it is because 
we don’t want to come home from work 
and have to spend the evening reading out 
of the primer.” 

“Tf you think,” said Leslie, ‘‘anybody’s 
got to do kindergarten tricks for me, you 
want to take a deep breath and hazard an- 
other guess.”’ 

“*She’s sophisticated!’ 
to the surrounding air. 

“I’m something much nicer than that,” 
she said. 

“And what might that be?” 

“‘T am,” she said, “‘a person who is glad 
to be alive and who is not one little tiny 
bit afraid to go on living.” 


“Almost noth- 


” 


9% 


exclaimed John 
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She Marched 
Giotto North 
Before Her Re: 
viewing Stand 
in a Sort of Pro:« 
cession. He 
Passed Again 
and Again 


“In spite of an encyclo- 
pedic worldly wisdom.” 
“In spite,’’ she said 


ha 


“of % 5 
anything! # 

“My dear,” he said—and his voice laid aside its tone of 
friendly raillery—‘‘ you are a very lovely child, with a most 
remarkably active little bean that thinks lovely thoughts, 
and with courage to wear wings in an almost wingless 
world.”’ She smiled up at him. “And,” he went on, “‘if I 
weren’t so busy with unimportant things like growing rich, 
I don’t know but what I’d come and sit on your doorstep.” 

“It wouldn’t do you the slightest bit of good.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because the only cushion on the porch is reserved for 
Giotto North.’’ She paused and looked up at him again, 
this time unsmilingly. ‘‘ Permanently,” she added. 

“*T’d pick him for you,” he said, “‘if I only had a ladder.” 

“‘T’ll have to build my own ladder,’”’ she said. For a 
moment she stood silent, and John Sand reflected upon her 
loveliness, her elfin charm, her courage, and found it in his 
heart toenvy a little his business associate and friend who 
was the object of her frank pursuit. ‘‘I think,” she said, 
“T’ll go off to a quiet spot and think up a way to make him 
release me from the nursery.” 

“Good luck,” said John. 


i 


| ie proey went up to the rooms in Bellows’ Tavern which 
they had occupied since the burning of their home and 
sat down on the edge of the bed, in the attitude of Rodin’s 
Thinker, to plan her campaign. Not even her enemies, 
had she possessed such an asset, could have accused her of 
being a calculating female, but her friends knew that under 
a very youthful and charming and feminine exterior she 
stored considerable powers of ratiocination, the faculty of 
astuteness and stable common sense. Also she was stub- 
born; but she was so delightful to the eye, so natural in her 
young naiveté and of such fetching conversation, that even 
mulishness would have seemed to its victims to be cun- 
nin’—with the g omitted. 

Also, as she was accustomed to state with emphatic 
little nods of her shining hair, she knew what made people 
tick. There resided in her an almost uncanny knack of 
piercing through camouflage to actual motives. 

“IT just seem,” she said to John Sand, ‘“‘to know why 
people do things.” 

So now she marched Giotto North before her reviewing 
stand in a sort of procession. He passed again and again, 
as do the six men in a grand opera who are compelled to 
represent a vast army; and as he marched she studied 
him and his doings to determine what sort of accomplish- 
ment a young woman must achieve to call herself distinctly 
and favorably to his attention. 
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In the midst of this complicated activity her father 
entered in excellent humor. Though he was not fre- 
quently gracious to mankind at large, he had found that it 
was wiser to be so with his daughter. She did not permit 
him to take liberties with her in the way of ill temper. 

“There you are,”’ he said with somewhat heavy joviality. 
‘Plotting a plot,eh? I know thesigns. Who’s the victim?” 

She looked up at him an instant before replying, then 
she answered as frankly as if she did not know her reply 
would be a cake of soap in his geyser. 

“Giotto North,’’ she said. 

Mr. Rockwell snorted and scowled and thrust out his 
jaw and compressed his lips. 

“That—scalawag!’’ he said. 

“You mustn’t,’”’ she said, ‘speak that way about the 
man I’m going to marry.” 

‘“What?”’ Apoplexy seemed to perch on his threshold. 
“‘Has he—did he ——’”’ And then he clogged with the 
rush of his own furious words. 

“‘ He hasn’t and he didn’t and that’s the whole trouble,” 
said Leslie. ‘“‘He thinks I’m still a little girl in pigtails. 
But it isn’t going to do him the slightest bit of good. I’ve 
looked over a lot of men, and he’s the only one that comes 
up tosample. So I choose him—and now I’ve got to figure 
out how to make him agree with me.” 

“You,” said Mr. Rockwell, “‘are a brainless little fool.”’ 
This was going rather further than temper had ever urged 
him before, but Giotto North was nettles against his flesh. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said Leslie, her eyes opening wide and her voice 
taking to itself a tone of sweet mildness—‘“‘oh, am I?” 

‘“* And,” went on Mr. Rockwell, riding the flood, “I'll see 
you married to the Hunyak oiler at the mill first.” 

‘Now, papa,” she said, gently injured, “you wouldn’t!”’ 

“T’ll fix him,” he said, ‘‘so nobody’ll marry him.” 

“Tf,”’ she said, ‘‘ you left just the littlest, tiniest piece of 
him, I’d marry that.” 


“T’ll run him out of the state! Purring around my 
daughter, eh? I'll make him purr! I'll run him so far his 
feet’ll be worn off to the knees before he stops! I'll 
him flat!” 

“He talks right out of the first act,’’ said Leslie to herself 
musingly. “‘There’s a kind of rough literary quality about 
him. He's a character, that’s what he is—a terrible, hard- 
boiled character!’’ Then she looked up at her father again, 
and there was an impish light in her elfin eyes. “‘Haven’t 
you chased him out of town before? I seem to recollect 
But he bounded back, didn’t he? And then kind friends 
had to poultice the place where you burned your fingers.” 

“Tf,” he blustered, ‘‘ I ever see you speak to him again I'l! 
cut off your allowance!” 

She got up off the bed, went to the top drawer of her 
dresser and returned with a roll of bills which she held out 
to him. 

“What's this?”” he demanded. 

“My month’s allowance that I got yesterday. Talking 
to Giotto is a bargain at the price.” 

“You'll do as I tell you or suffer for it.” 

“Tf,”’ she said, ‘‘I were to do anything so silly as what 
you are telling me, I’d deserve to suffer for it. You know 
it’s not so easy for a girl to find a man she can bear to live 
with all her life, and hear him snore, and see him with his 
hair uncombed, and know about the hole in his heel, and 
listen to him clean his teeth and everything—and still 
adore him. And when she finds one she could keep right 
on loving even if he gargled his throat, she’d be a little fool 
and a beast and a blithering idiot to give him up just be- 
cause her father didn’t like the way he wore his chin. And 
so I’m not going to. And so I’m going to marry him.” She 
paused for an expression to make her declaration of inten- 
tion sufficiently emphatic to be expressive, and hit upon 
one which was not original, but which has always carried 
conviction. “‘And so,” she repeated, “‘I’m going to marry 


smash 


him, come hel! or high water. And that,” she finished, 
‘is that.” 

All of which demonstrated that she had given no smal! 
or careless scrutiny to the holy institution of matrimony 
and approached its devious ramifications with at jeast one 
eye opened widely. Mr. Rockwell remained speechless, 
not from volition but from necessity. He threw Leslie's 
allowance on the floor, kicked it under the bed and hurled 
himself from the room 

Leslie, being practical, first recovered her money 
replaced it in the drawer; then she seated herself on the 
bed again and took up the matter of her campaign where 
she had laid it down on her father’s entrance. 


and 


mr 

T WAS something like a week after this temperamental! 

kicking of a month’s allowance under the bed when Mr 
Ben Wade arrived in Hempstead. Mr. Wade was a frayed 
gentleman, both as to habiliments and person. Where it 
was possible to be threadbare, he was threadbare, and his 
hollow cough was one of the most hollow ever to assail the 
ears of that vicinage; also he was timid and most remark- 
ably pathetic. Judged by any known standards of bad 
luck, Mr. Wade seemed to have achieved the farthest 
north. In fact, he had reached the Pole. 

He approached Giotto North at the desk of Bellows’ 
Tavern very much as a rabbit would approach a hound 
dog; and Giotto, who always erred on the side of ready 
sympathy, looked upon him with eyes of compassion. 

“I was wonderin’,’” said Mr. Wade, “if I could git me 
a cheap room here fer a day or two. Seerns like I hain't 
able to move no farther ‘thout a rest.”’ 

“I think we can take care of you,” said Giotto 

“It kind of upset my plans,”’ said Mr. Wade, “her 
bein’ dead and all. I kind of cal’lated to come home to 

Continued on Page 95 


























**You Don’t Need to Count,’’ Said the Gentleman. ‘‘I Got a Big Respect for My Own Skin"’ 
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HE taxicab drew up at the narrow 

opening to the mews in which Lady 

Muriel’s quaint abode was situated. 
Brett was stricken with a sudden uneasiness, 
and insisted upon walking with her to the lit- 
tle flight of steps which led to her door. 

“TI wish you didn’t live in such an out- 
landish spot,” he observed doubtfully. ‘“‘Any- 
thing might happen to 
you here.” 
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The Amazing Abduction 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


MOWAT 


February 18,1928 


ASE 


my opportunities for improving my acquain- 
tance with you might be reckoned scanty, 
permit me to stay—shall we say ten minutes? 
You will sit down, won’t you? I am going, 
if I may, to take a supreme liberty. I shall 
venture to mix myself a whisky-and-soda.”’ 
She sat down—there seemed to be very 
little else to do. At the sideboard, where he 
lingered for a moment, 

he was between her and 








She laughed up into 
his face, apparently un- 
conscious of the fact that 
he was still holding her 
fingers. 

“Well, nothing ever 
does happen,” she con- 
fided. ‘“‘Semetimes I am 
not sure that I don’t 
wish it wou!d.” 

Something very nearly 
happened at that mo- 
ment, but a chauffeur 
opened his door at the 
bottom of the yard and 
Philip Brett lost his 
nerve. 

“Until tomorrow,” he 
sighed, as he reluctantly 
released her fingers and 
turned away. 

Lady Muriel was pos- 
sessed of such a natural 
fund of courage, and had 
lived her bachelor exist- 
ence for so long, that she 
was incapable of nerves, 
as the term is generally 
understood. Neverthe- 
less, as she heard Brett’s 
taxicab drive away and 
was fitting her key into 
the lock of her bright- 
green front door, she was 
conscious of a feeling 
which she never remem- 
bered to have experi- 
enced before. The door 
responded readily to the 
turning of the key, swung 
open and back again. 
The light leaped into be- 
ing in her tiny hall, and 
there was nosign there of 
theslightest disturbance. 
She picked up some let- 
ters from the table, 
turned the handle of her 





the door. 

“You are quite wel- 
come to a drink,” she 
conceded, ‘‘but I suppose 
you know that if by 
chance anyone should 
come near to whom I 
could appeal—if I could 
attract the attention of 
anyone down below, for 
instance—TI should give 
you into custody.” 

“That,” he remon- 
strated, ‘‘would be 
scarcely playing the 
game. This is a visit of 
courtesy, Lady Muriel. I 
have extended no Raf- 
fleslike hand toward your 
treasures. I have come 
because I wished once 
more to compare your 
living profile with the 
profile of my divine pic- 
ture and to express again 
my profound admiration 
for you.” 

“You have admired 
many women, haven’t 
you?” she rejoined, an- 
gry with herself that her 
voice was not quite 
steady. 

He sighed. ‘‘Alas, 
yes,” he confessed. ‘‘ Yet 
lately no one has taken 
that place in my affec- 
tions into which you have 
stepped so easily. There 
was the Roman lady, of 
whom you may have 
heard,” he reflected, after 
a@ moment’s pause. “I 
did everything man 
could do for that woman. 
Ieven murdered her hus- 
band, with whom she 
was bored to death, and 








sitting-room door and 
entered. Almost simul- 
taneously the lights 
flashed on and she felt a 
hand over her mouth, while another grasped her out- 
stretched wrist. The fingers over her mouth, as she re- 
membered for long afterward, were cool and strong, and 
seemed as though they had been washed in water contain- 
ing some aromatic perfume. She could do nothing but 
stare into the face bent down toward her. 

“Pardon me,” the intruder said gently. ‘‘ An ungracious 
manner of introduction, I fear, but it occurred to me that 
you might be a little alarmed at finding a stranger here, 
and inclined to call out. It would have been a pity to have 
brought Mr. Brett back.” 

“Who are you? What do you want?”’ she gasped. 

“I have a hundred names,”’ he answered, making a 
slight, easy movement which placed him between her and 
the door—‘“‘a hundred names and a hundred personalities. 
What shall I call myself to you, Lady Muriel? Why not 
Matthew?” 

The situation was terrifying enough, but for some inex- 
plicable reason she was less afraid now than astonished. He 
was taller than she had expected. His complexion was 
pale; his eyes, of a curious, gray-green color, had haunted 
her more than once during the past few evenings. His 
mouth only was too hard to be pleasant, with that Mephis- 
tophelean upward curve which still had its attraction. 
His iron-gray hair was brushed back from a prominent 


Half an Hour Later, in Obedience to a Sharp Police Whistie From a Heavily Laden Barge, 
the Juanita Stowed Down Just Short of the Tower Bridge 


forehead. His attire subscribed scrupulously to the mode 
of the moment. 

““You— Matthew?”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, you’ve been 
at the Florida the last three nights!” 

“Quite true,” he admitted, with a little bow. ‘The last 
two, if you will permit me to say so, chiefly for the pleasure 
of watching you. I do wish you would persuade Brett to 
have some dancing lessons though.”’ 

“IT don’t consider that he needs them,” she answered 
coldly. “I enjoy dancing with him very much. . . . How 
did you get in here?”’ 

He laughed, as though the question amused him. 

“IT get in where I choose,”’ he told her. ‘“‘There is no 
lock in the world which could defy me if the attraction on 
the other side of the door were sufficient.” 

She looked at him uneasily. There were times when the 
hardness seemed to pass from his eyes and reveal strange 
depths. 

““Well,” she said, “I think you had better go. I imagine 
you are not here to rob me. My poor belongings are at 
your disposal if you want them; but, although I live in a 
somewhat Bohemian way, I am not used to visitors at this 
time of night.” 

“Your belongings are entirely sacred,” he assured her. 
“At the same time, as, under the peculiar circumstances, 


Istole from her aunt, the 
princess, the Corriati 
pearls. And then—she 
betrayed me. It was the 
one time of my life in which I have been really in danger. I 
remember it now. They tracked me‘down to the bar of the 
Grand Hotel in Rome—seven of them. I was there alone, 
but I escaped.” 

“You always escape!’’ she exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Yes, I always escape,”’ he admitted. “I possess a 
medieval charm, Lady Muriel. Once I used to fear arrest; 
now I have no fears. I take what seem to be great risks to 
others, but they are not risks to me. You will forgive me if 
I replenish my glass. Perhaps you will allow me to offer 
you something. Champagne is a wine which I seldom 
touch, and whisky at the night clubs: is something that I 
dread. Besides, drink in a public place is a thing to be 
avoided by a poor creature like myself against whom 
everyone’s hand is turned.” 

She rose to her feet and stood beside him. 

“‘Soda water alone, please,” she begged. ‘I am not like 
you. I have been drinking champagne.” 

He filled the glass, but instead of giving it to her at once, 
he suddenly took her hand and drew her a little toward 
him in an embrace more suggested than actual, suppli- 
eating, almost deferential. He looked down into her eyes, 
and she felt a curious hateful disturbance of the senses. 
His voice, which had barked out death to innocent men, 
was insinuatingly tender. 
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“You are rather wonderful, Lady Muriel,” he mur- 
mured. “‘Why don’t you leave your dull world, take that 
one little step across the chasm and try mine? No one 
would ever find us where I should take you.” 

She tried to extricate herself, but was miserably ashamed 
of the feebleness of her effort. 

“You must be mad!” she cried. “Don’t you realize 
that I know who you are, that I know of the terrible things 
you have done, and for which some day or other you will 
have to pay?” 

His s nile faded away, but his eyes were as tender as ever. 

“* My dear,”’ he protested, ‘“‘what have I done so terrible? 
I have brushed on one side the men who have stood in my 
way. They know me. If they have courted death, it is not 
my fault. I am a criminal—granted—but there are many 
others who hide their crimes and are married in Hanover 
Square. I am at least not hypocritical, and I am a man. 
Will you come with me, Muriel, or will you wait until I 
fetch you?” 

‘*T will never come!” 
are mad to imagine that I possibly could! 
other side and always shall. Let me go!” 

This time her struggle was a genuine one, but although 
his arms seemed still to remain absolutely gentle, his clasp 
was of steel. 

Afterwards she could never tell, herself, how it happened. 
She only knew that she saw him leaning over her closer 
and closer, and suddenly felt the pressure of his lips upon 
her eyelids. Then he stood away and gravely handed her 
the tumblerful of soda water. She was clinging with one 
hand to the chimney piece. 

“You are terrible!’’ she gasped. ‘How dare you? 
Don’t you know that the one thing I dream of, the one 
thing I have worked for, has been your arrest, to bring you 
to justice?” 

He sighed. “I am afraid it is true,’’ he admitted, “that 
you have made some efforts in that direction. Still, they 
haven’t been very successful, have they? If you are so keen 
about it, there is the telephone. Your friend Mr. Brett is 
rather fond of ringing up Scotland Yard and ordering 


she declared passionately. “‘ You 
I belong to the 


detachments of the police about. Why not do it yourself? 
I shan’t interfere.” 

She glanced at the telephone and knew herself powerless 
to move. “Please go,”’she begged. “I think Iam becom 
ing hysterical.” 

“You are not likely to become anything of the sort,”’ he 
assured her, and again such was the effect of his voice 
that she felt the weakness passing from her. ‘You are 
going to remember when I am gone that, notwithstanding 
all the stories you have heard of me, my methods are not 
altogether crude. This is my first call, just with a view to 
breaking the ice. Next time we meet, it may be when I 
come to fetch you.” 

“‘T shall have my rooms watched every night 
him fiercely. “If you come here, you will walk into a trap.” 

He looked at her long and earnestly. “‘I wonder,’’ he 
reflected. “‘You women do strange things. You waste 
your time with nincompoops like Brett, and you would 
lure a man who could really show the way in life which 
you have lost, to his death—and then you would be sorry — 
yes, I grant you that,” he concluded, knocking the ash 
from his cigarette, “‘you would be sorry.” 

He took up the silk-lined black evening coat and put it 
on, leisurely adjusted his scarf, and, hat in hand, moved 
toward the door without making any further attempt to 
come near her. 

“Lady Muriel,” he said, ‘I shall never forget the pleas- 
ure of my first call upon you. You are all that I fancied 
you to be. You resemble even more than I had dared to 
hope, my divine picture. If you ring up Scotland Yard 
now,” he added, with his hand upon the door, “I shall only 
have a bare ten minutes’ start. They will not find me, but 
that will not be your fault. Au revoir, Lady Muriel.” 

“‘Good night,” she said weakly. ‘Please go!” 

“Au revoir,” he repeated, stooping to pass through the 
doorway and turning the handle gently behind him. 


she told 


Some instinct, the nature of which Lady Muriel declined 
to admit even to herself, filled her with more or less con- 
scious relief when, finding Philip Brett out on her arrival at 


Scotland Yard the next morning, she was obliged to take 


her story instead to the chief inspector. He listened to her 
carefully, and when she had finished, there was a gleam of 
unwilling admiration in | 

“What a man!” he 
chair helplessly. The 
fellow must have his moments,” he 
have been a great deal more unpleasant with you, for in- 
stance, absolutely alone at that time of night in your 
rooms.” 

Lady Muriel’s cheeks were flushed, but she said nothing 

“Then he certainly did let Brett off down in Norfolk,” 
Absolom went on. ‘‘ The fellow must be uncommonly sure 
-to think how we’ve hunted him all these years, 
and there you were alone with him barely a mile away! I'l! 
have a man in your mews for the rest of the week anyway 
It may not do any good, but you'll fee] more comfortable, 
and you'll keep in touch with us all the time. This new 
development may help. The only time Matthew was ever 
nearly caught was through an Italian woman in Rome 
History might repeat itself.” 

Lady Muriel shivered a little. 
exultation in her features one might have expected 

“T will keep in touch,” 
leave. 

In Whitehall she watked into Brett and told him the 
whole story. Somehow or other, the second recital seemed 
to matter less. 

“There’s nothing left for me except that post as traffic 
inspector, Lady Muriel,” he declared bitterly. 

“Don’t be silly!” she enjoined, patting his arm. 

“For two nights following,”’ he continued, “ we visit the 
night clubs simply to watch for that one man. Last night 
he sat at the very next table. He even made a very subtle 
attempt to flirt with you—oh, yes, I saw him—and all the 
time he knew I was Brett, the Scotland Yard detective, 
hunting him, and I had no more idea who he was than the 
man in the moon. I shall ask the chief to put another 
man on the job.” 


s eves 
muttered. She leaned back in her 
chief inspector was thinking. ‘* The 


reflected. “‘He could 


of himself 


There was scarcely the 


she promised as she took her 


His face became very stern as he listened 


(Continued on Page 1/8) 

















Then He Stood Away and Gravely Handed Her the Tumblerful of Soda Water. 


She Was Clinging With One Hand to the Chimney Piece 
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“Il Am Afraid," She Said, ‘‘I Shall Have to Ask How One Writes Out a Check. I’ve Never Had a Bank Account Before’’ 


State Bank of Southton on Septem- 

ber 30, 1903, with the title of audi- 
tor, but through a peculiar chain of 
circumstances I held that position 
barely six months, when I was elevated to cashier. It 
would be pleasant to say that my quick promotion was 
the result of surpassing energy and banking acumen, but 
I can hardly make that claim, because the same thing in 
all likelihood would have happened to any reasonably 
competent man who happened to be in my position at that 
particular time. 

Though the Merchants State Bank had been established 
nearly fifteen years it had never made any real money, and 
was rather a negative institution. We had deposits of about 
$400,000, which was the smallest showing of any of the five 
Southton banks. There had been frequent changes of per- 
sonnel and policies. A year or so before I went there the 
Merchants had formed a merger with a still less successful 
institution called the Fidelity Bank and Trust; and there 
had been considerable merriment around town when some 
wag started the story that the two banks went together on 
the theory that two negatives made an affirmative. 

My unexpected rise to the cashiership came about in 
this way: Guenther T. Outcault, the president, an Alsatian 
by birth, was a successful merchant and plantation owner 
at a settlement called Clearcreek about thirty miles from 
Southton, and spent only a part of his time in the city. 
The active management of the bank was in the hands of a 
man named Walter Rogerson, a first-class man in many 
ways, but inclined to be impractical. In reality he had 
very little actual banking experience, and his reputation 
came from the fact that he had taught the theory of bank- 
ing at the state university for several years and had written 
a couple of books on banking subjects. 


[= to work in the Merchants 
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By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 
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Among the Merchants’ customers wasa man named Hop- 
wood, who ran the Southton Transfer Company, a general 
drayage and baggage business, and somehow this Hopwood 
managed to talk Mr. Rogerson into granting a line of 
credit that was beyond the limits of good banking. The 
money was used legitimately enough, but the city was not 
ready for the elaborate program Hopwood tried to put 
through, and when the crash came the Merchants State 
Bank was left holding the bag to the tune of nearly thirty 
thousand dollars, with only realizable assets of an assorted 
lot of mules, horses, wagons and other transfer equipment. 
I never knew whether the board of directors asked Mr. 
Rogerson to resign on account of his faulty judgment in 
this affair, or whether he tendered his resignation volun- 
tarily; anyhow he quit, and the post of cashier was vacant. 

The logical man for the place was the assistant cashier, 
Howard Monks, and here again circumstances shuffled the 
cards in my favor. Mr. Monks was a man in his forties, 
respected, dignified, honorable to the last degree, yet 
utterly impossible as a major bank executive. His trouble 
lay in a complete lack of imagination and a bluntness that 
at times bordered on genius. He had been with the bank 
since its beginning, and even with his known limitations 
the directors would probably have promoted him to cashier 
except for a small matter that happened to occur when the 
decision was in the balance. The story of this matter will 
explain Mr. Monks’ character better than any detailed 
description of him that I could give. 

Among our customers was a Mrs. Moore, a very ener- 
getic business woman, who ran a collection agency and 


traded a little in real estate on the 
side. She had two accounts with us 
one personal and one for her business. 
For the former she signed her checks 
“Harriet V. Moore,” and for the latter, 
“Harriet V. Moore, Agent.” On this occasion she went 
on a combined pleasure and business trip to Memphis, 
where she had relatives, and during her stay put through 
a number of checks on her personal account, which ran 
her balance down practically to the vanishing point. Dur- 
ing all the time, however, her business account with us 
lay untouched, amounting to something over $1000. 

This was the state of affairs when one day, needing a 
little change, she went into a Memphis bank where she was 
acquainted and cashed a check on us for five dollars, sign- 
ing it simply ‘‘ Harriet V. Moore.” 

The check arrived in Southton a couple of days later 
and came to Mr. Monks’ notice. He looked up her per- 
sonal account and ascertained that the balance was below 
five dollars, whereupon he promptly stamped the paper 
“Insufficient Funds,’”’ and sent it back unpaid to the 
Memphis bank. 

When Mrs. Moore came back to Southton she quite 
naturally took her business away from the Merchants 
State Bank and minced no words in saying what she 
thought of us. It was typical of Mr. Monks that when 
haled before the board of directurs to explain his actions 
toward a good customer he would admit of no wrongdoing. 
Over and over he repeated stubbornly: 

“‘But Mrs. Moore’s check wasn’t good. The check was 
for five dollars and there was less than four dollars in her 
account.” 

One of the directors asked in an exasperated way if Mr. 
Monks did not know that the lady had more than $1000 to 
her credit in her business account, to which he made 
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answer in the soothing manner one adopts toward an irri- 
tated child. 

“Of course I knew that, Mr. Ward, but it was not my 
business to meddle in Mrs. Moore's affairs. If she wished 
to withdraw money from her business account she should 
have signed the check ‘Harriet V. Moore, Agent.’”’ 

That was all that could be got out of him, and looking at 
life in the way he did, he was absolutely right. I am sure 
that with his stubborn honesty he would not have receded 
one iota from the stand he took, even though he knew it 
prevented his being named for the cashier’s post he had 
looked forward to for years. 

It was, therefore, more a process of elimination than 
extraordinary ability on my part that resulted in my 
appointment as cashier of the Merchants State Bank of 
Southton when I was still under twenty-eight years of age 
I think, however, I had given satisfaction as auditor, which 
naturally made the directors willing to take a further chance 
on me. Besides that, the work I did in organizing the bank 
at Greer’s Station had given me something of a standing, 
particularly with Mr. Outcault, for Mr. Greer had written 
to him of me in quite a complimentary manner after I left. 

After all, the position as cashier of the Merchants State 
Bank was not such a tremendous thing just at that 
time. We were, as I have said, the smallest bank in the 
city, with four well-established competitors, and we had 
been mixed up in several! insolvencies similar to that of the 
Southton Transfer Company, none of which had added to 
our reputation as a farseeing financial institution. As a 
matter of fact, five bar.ks made just about one too many 
for a city the size of Southton, which had, in 1904, a popu- 
lation of around 60,060 people, though the more enter- 
prising citizens liked to allude to it as “in the hundred- 
thousand class.” 

Like most cities of 1ts size, Southton was divided into 
distinct cliques, and each bank and business house had its 
customers mainly among the people of the particular fac- 
tion with which it was affiliated. The old-time Southern 
element was in the majority, and though not dominant in 
a business way, it supplied most of the professional men. 
There was a considerable sprinkling of Northerners, mainly 
from the Middle West, who were in real estate, small 
manufacturing and ran retail stores. The third element, 
and financially the most solid, was composed 
of French Alsatians, most of whom had come 
to Southton via New Orleans directly after the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. These had pros- 
pered in their steady, slow-going business ways, 
and by 1904 were said to pay more than half 
the taxes in Southton. 
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Most of the business houses of the city were on two 
streets that ran parallel with each other. Market Street 
was principally wholesale, and had also the express offices, 
the telegraph offices, and three of the five banks. Main 
Street was the retail section, where our Merchants State 
Bank was located. Also on Main Street was the Southton 
National Bank, whose president, Dr. Azro Cummings, was 
one of the most peculiar characters I have ever known, 
and a thorn in the flesh of every other banker in the city 
on account of his unconventional methods in securing new 
business. A large share of my own troubles during the fol- 
lowing years grew out of the activities of the good doctor. 
My experience as a traveling man had given me a chance 
to study the methods of all sorts of banking institutions, 
and when I became cashier of the Merchants State Bank I 
decided we ought to adopt one practice that I had noticed 
in two or three of the more progressive banks on my terri- 
tory. This was the practice whereby the executives had 
their desks out in front of the banking rooms, where they 
could meet the customers on an informal] basis from day to 
day. Tomany of the present generation it may seem almost 
unbelievable that as recently as twenty-five years ago the 
vast majority of bank officials were seldom seen except by 
those who had particular business to transact, but spent 
their days in the dignified seclusion of private offices. I 
saw nothing undignified in employing in a bank the same 
sort of salesmanship that was used by any mercantile firm 
it was no secret that we were in business to make money, 
and I believed we could 
further our cause by 
being as human as pos- 
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The Erstwhile Ditettant, James L. Spencer, Was in the Cab of the Comic:Opera Lecomotive, Dressed in the Blue Overalls and Jumper of an Engineer 








It was curious to see the reaction of the various members 
of our board of directors to my proposal! that Mr. Outcault, 
as president, and I, as cashier, should occupy desks at the 
front of the premises. There is a generally accepted theory 
that age is prone to resist change, while youth eager! 
‘omes it, but th by the 


our board of directors f 


Vv wel- 


s theory was rather upset actions of 
Mr. Outcault, 


agreed at once that my plan had possibilities 


a man of fifty-eight 
and in this 
he was surprisingly seconded by our seventy-two-year-old 
director, Judson Aldridge. The principal objection came 
from our youngest member, Russell Bradley, who con- 
tended hotly that to adopt such a course would mean the 
lowering of our institution in the eyes of the public and put 
it on the plane of an ordinary pawnshop. 

I always thought there was a bit of personal bias mixed 
up in Russell's attitude. He was only a year older than | 
and had come to Southton when he was barely past twenty- 
one, setting up in the real-estate business. He had plenty of 
brains and acumen and made a very considerable success on 
a couple of suburban development projects 
was worth $100,000 at the time. Whenever one of the local 
newspapers got out a booster edition it always wrote him up 
as an example of Southton’s wonderful opportunities, and 
usually printed his photograph with the caption, A Young 
Napoleon of Business. Russell rather fancied this title and 
had no idea of sharing it with anyone. I was even younger 
than he, and looked younger than I was; and my surmise is 
that in the back of his mind was the uneasy feeling I might 
set myself up as a rival Young Napoleon if 
given too much chance for publicity. 

Perhaps my surmise was unjust, but it did 
seem odd at the time that only the youngest 
member of my board should object to mov- 
ing the desks of the bank’s executives out 
into the open. Yet, after all, I think the 
reputed conservatism of middle age is exag- 

gerated. A great many times 

since then I have had occasion to 

recommend changes of policy be- 

fore different boards of directors, 

and always I have had curiosity 

enough to notice if the ages ol 

the various individuals 

seemed to influence their 

My experi- 
ence has been that mid- 
die age is generally more 
willing than youth to try 


I suppose he 


decisions. 


= 
:-) out new ideas. Middle 
. | age has seen so many 


changes, it knows nothing 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Undeported Undesirables 


ONGRESS is not deaf to the insistent demand of its 
‘& constituencies that we have a wholesale housecleaning 
which will rid the country of several hundred thousand 
aliens who have entered our borders unlawfully, of whom 
many are numbered among our gunmen and petty crooks 
of every description. Many carefully drawn bills have 
been framed for the purpose of giving the immigration 
authorities a firmer grip on these slippery creatures and 
a stouter boot with which to kick them out. One such 
measure is likely to be passed during the present session 
of Congress. 

Unless it suddenly makes powerful friends in House and 
Senate, in the Bureau of the Budget and in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, the new law will not amount 
to Hannah Cook. A sound law without an appropriation 
to put it into effect is like a new motor car a thousand miles 
from a gallon of gas. It is about as useful as a rifle without 
a cartridge or a cigar without a match. Even the existing 
statute governing deportations has not proved its potential 
worth, because scanty appropriations have not permitted 
it todo so. It is just another case of being all dressed up 
and nowhere to go beyond the front gate. This state of 
affairs is no secret, It has been fully aired in committee 
hearings and on the floor of the House. Those who are re- 
sponsible for these intolerable conditions cannot plead 
ignorance of the situation. 

Last year we deported about twelve thousand aliens. A 
large proportion of them were turned over to the Federal 
authorities upon their release from prison. The work of 
deportation was repeatedly halted by the exhaustion of 
funds and not because the job was brough* up to date or 
because its finish was within sight. Under the system 
forced upon the immigration authorities they worked as 
long as they had funds to go on with and then had to lay 
off and wait for more. Chairman Johnson said in debate 
that the system was like summoning a grand jury and 
telling it to sit fifty dollars’ worth. That was about the 
size of it. 

In attempting to make a small appropriation do the work 
of a liberal one the Department of Labor must content it- 
self with touching the high spots. It does not pretend to 
do a thorough job. It cannot because it is not permitted. 
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The average cost of deporting an alien is eighty-seven dol- 
lars. If the prison authorities turn over to the immigra- 
tion people a hardened offender for deportation and there 
is no eighty-seven dollars available the man stays. In and 
about New York City alone there are somewhere between 
five and ten thousand alien seamen who have quit foreign 
ships and have remained here in defiance of the law. It 
would not be very difficult to round them up and expel 
them if funds were available for the purpose. As it is, they 
are safe as long as they keep out of jail. 

Continued indifference to the presence among us of a 
large alien criminal population is a blunder as stupid as 
it is colossal. For the most part, revelations of existing 
conditions are made at slenderly attended committee 
hearings and fail to secure the widespread publicity they 
deserve. Crime, scandal and sport news crowd them 
out of the daily press. The stubborn facts, once realized, 
could not be explained away; but adequate appropriations 
could, and would, bring about a general housecleaning and 
purge our alien population of some of its worst and most 
dangerous elements. The longer the job is put off the 
harder it will be. 


A Prosperous Domestic Agriculture 


N THE years preceding the war the average price of 
I good steers in Chicago ran around $7.20. During the 
years 1921 to 1924 the price was around $8.99. During re- 
cent weeks the prices on these animals have ranged to more 
than fifteen dollars. Some of these prices have gone to 
men who buy range stock and fatten it on corn, but many 
of the cattle were raised by the men who fattened them. 
Such prices, double those of the prewar period, must have 
been substantially profitable to the cattle industry as a 
whole. They mean dear beef, but we are apparently pre- 
pared to pay for it. 

In the meantime hogs have been selling for little more 
than half the price of cattle. We export pork products; we 
export no beef products to speak of. We sell down to the 
price of the world with lard and other pork products; we 
confine ourselves to the home market with beef. Only a 
few years ago cattlemen were in distress; then the indus- 
try was cut down to smaller dimensions and prosperity has 
ensued. If present hog prices are unremunerative to the 
Corn Belt, perhaps a smaller industry would yield larger 
profits. Which has been best: To raise the most cattle or 
to make the most money raising cattle? Is it best to raise 
the most hogs or to make the most money raising hogs? Is 
the industry striving for volume or for profits? The two 
may be synonymous in the manufacture of automobiles; 
they may not be at all so in the raising of hogs. Exports 
are fine business when they are profitable. But we wonder 
if hog raising would not be more remunerative if, like the 
raising of cattle and sheep, it were on the domestic basis. 


Legislative Magic 


NE of the strangest of misconceptions is that Congress 
QO by mere enactment can bring into full-flowered 
existence a series of beneficent institutions calculated to 
heal the economic woes of which men complain. This rosy 
but childish delusion is back of much of the proposed legis- 


lation for helping the farmer. It is the sort of ingenuous 
hopefulness which seems not to learn by experience, but 
continues to expect miracles from mere paper organization. 

It would be well if more people read pages 73 to 78 of the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 
of the Finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 
Therein will be found a short account of the troublesome 
times through which certain members of one branch of the 
farm loan system has passed in the past year or two. An 
even briefer account is contained in President Coolidge’s 
annual message, in which he notes that “ certain joint stock 
banks have fallen into improper and unsound practices,” 
which resulted in the indictment of officials of three of them. 

After the war Congress organized an elaborate system of 
three different kinds of banks to provide more ample and 
available credit for the farmer. The system has rendered 
valuable service to the farmer, great quantities of bonds 
have been sold, and there is no doubt but that steps have 
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been taken to maintain the necessary public confidence in 
these bonds. On the other hand, the experience of the past 
few years shows that acts of Congress are only the merest 
beginning in providing remedies for economic ills. 

Mr. Mellon reports that in the fall of 1925 special exam- 
inations were directed to be made into certain of the joint 
stock banks, and these examinations disclosed improper 
and unsound practices as well as apparent violations of the 
law in some quarters. 

We are not concerned at this time, however, with the 
details either of the organization or reorganization of the 
system of joint stock banks, or with such legal action as 
government prosecutors may take or have taken. The few 
foregoing facts of pfficial record are recited here merely for 
the purpose of pointing out that the key to government is 
not primarily legislation but administration. 

Congress in its wisdom may set up boards and bureaus 
and even revolving funds from the United States Treasury, 
but they will serve a useful purpose only up to the limit 
and the kind of ability which are enlisted to operate them. 
No matter how well on paper may appear the far-flung 
systems set up by Congress, they will come to grief if men 
not qualified find their way into positions of responsibility. 
There is no magic in Federal agencies except such as 
administrative ability is able to bestow. 


The German Age of Hydrogen 


HE defeat of Germany in the World War was due in 

part to her dependence on foreign foodstuffs and for- 
eign fuel—that is, liquid fuel. 
ported foodstuffs was in part indirect, due to her need of 
imported chemical fertilizers. Potash Germany had, but 
large amounts of phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizers 
were annually imported. Her need of imported liquid fuel 
found expression in heavy importations of petroleum prod- 
ucts, especially motor fuel. During the war Germany had 
to rely, apart from precarious Rumanian supplies, on ben- 
zol and alcohol. Since the war Germany has developed 


Her dependence on im- 


mass production in nitrogenous fertilizers, and this has re- 
cently been extended to artificial motor fuel. Both proc- 
esses rotate about hydrogen. 

Hydrogen is combined with atmospheric nitrogen to 
form ammonia, replacing salts of nitric acid from other 
natural and synthetic sources. Hydrogen is combined with 
coal to form motor fuel. This is termed liquefaction of coal, 
hydrogenation of coal, whereby, in short, coal is converted 
into petroleum. Germany has large quantities of coal 
suited to hydrogenation, and large plants are now set up 
for the manufacture of synthetic petroleum on an exten- 
sive scale. 

The process, of which several modifications are known, 
consists in bringing hydrogen into contact with powdered 
coal, under heat and pressure, in the presence of a catalytic 
agent that brings about the union of the carbon and hy- 
drogen. Among the reaction products are a producer gas, 
a light fuel adapted to automobiles, a fuel oil adapted to 
Diesel engines, and some ash. The hydrogen is procured as 
a by-product of coke ovens or by passing steam over hot 
coke. It must be pure, and on account of the cost of purifi- 
cation the manufactures of ammonia and of motor fuel are 
essentially industries of hydrogen. German manufacture 
of fixed nitrogen was the seventh wonder of chemistry, and 
the hydrogenation of coal is destined to be the eighth. 

This of course is all to the good of this country, and other 
countries, when the supply of natural petroleum runs low 
and the price mounts high. That will be some time in the 
future. Perhaps still later it may be found necessary, and 
even cheaper, to make alcohol out of straw and wood, and 
use it for motor fuel. These manufactures are already in 
existence, though on a small scale. 

The German synthesis of ammonia has lessened but not 
solved her dependence on foreign fertilizers, since phos- 
phoric acid must still be procured abroad. 
no notable deposits of phosphates and the sole domestic 
source of supply is the phosphate by-products of the man- 
ufacture of steel. The soils contain insoluble phosphates, 
but no way has been found to render these available for 
plant food. Therefore to some extent Germany remains 
still dependent on imported foodstuffs. 


Germany has 
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AST year 576,990,875 shares of stock, worth some 
$50,000,000,000, were bought on the New York 
Stock Exchange. That is a record—over 125,000,- 
000 shares more than in 1926. Some of those purchases 
were for investment, the buyer paying for the stock and 
putting it away to hold indefinitely; but perhaps 90 per 
cent of them were only speculative, the buyer depositing 
a margin of about ten dollars a share to protect his broker, 
and intending to sell as soon as the stock advanced to a 
point that would yield a satisfactory winning. Essentially 
they were wagers on the course of the margin. 

If 90 per cent of the trades were speculative and the 
average margin was ten dollars a share, more then $5,000,- 
000,000 was posted with brokers by their customers during 
the year, in expectation of winning through a rise in stocks. 
The brokers also put up a margin and borrowed the re- 
mainder of the purchase price from the banks or from 
individuals, the purchased securities being pledged to the 
lenders as collateral. The middle of December brokers’ 
loans amounted to $4,091,836,303. That, also, was a 
record—almost $1,000,000,000 higher than in January, 
1927. 

Speculation on this enormous scale is viewed with dis- 
approval by practically everybody who does not directly 
profit by it. Speculation on any scale is disapproved by 
many people on the broad ground that it is essentially the 
same as any other form of gambling, and all gambling is 
immoral. More specifically, this stock-market speculation 
is disapproved because it involves inflation, and every- 
body now knows that inflation is poisonous; 
and because it employs a great amount of 
bank credit that might—theoretically, at 
be more profitably used in the produc- 

Lending 


least 
tion and distribution of goods. 
$1,000,000 to a flour 
mill means, by and 


large, more flour. 


By WILL PAYNE 


Lending the same amount to a railroad means better facili- 
ties for moving the flour. 
improved plant for making bread. Lending it to grocers 
assists in distributing the bread to consumers. Lending it 
to the stock market means that at the end of the trans- 
action you have just the same stocks that you began with. 

Also, stock-market speculation is disapproved on the 


Lending it to a bakery means an 


humanitarian ground that it brings loss, grief and dis- 
couragement to most of those who engage in it. Kindly 
people say it ought to be discountenanced for the same 
reason that you subscribe to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. There is no doubt whatever thut it 
does bring loss, grief and discouragement to a large part of 
the persons engaged in it. Quite a library of evidence 
might be cited in proof. 

Everybody who bought stocks on a margin in 1927 ex- 
pected them to go up. On the whole, they did go up 
rather smartly. In December the average price of twenty 
representative industrial stocks was 196.75 against 158.50 
the year before; and of twenty representative railroad 
stocks, 142.95 against 118.22 the year before 
Yet it 


an advance 


of some thirty dollars a share. is safe to say that 








many of the speculative buyers were disappointed at the 
end of the year. Many always are disappointed, even 
though the market on the whole has gone their way. 

It has been known to everybody time out of mind that 
the men who really make much money in stocks—and 
keep it 


it, put it away, sit down patiently and wait for it to grow; 


are those who buy something that has growth in 


men, for example, who bought Genera! Motors, General 
Electric, Standard Oils, 
rails, or any one of a great many things some years ago, 
when they were cheap, and just held on. That is where the 
if they 


Steel Common, the the leading 


large permanent wads come from, come out of 
stock-market transactions at all. 

But the margin trader, buying for short turns and quick 
profits, hopping in and out of the market, will always 
guess wrong part of the time, which, with commissions and 
interest, sadly depletes such winnings as he may make even 
though the market, on the whole, In De- 
the Wall Street Journal bit of 
speculative experience: 

“In a Broadway brokerage house one trader has bought 
and sold 40,000 shares of stock. Deducting interest, com- 
missions and tax, he has a net profit of something over 
$10,000. 
of Newmont around $70 a share, and 100 shares of Borden 

around $102 a share. On these 200 shares he has a 
profit of $10,200. The last-named customer has not 
been in the broker’s office since he bought his stock. 

The trader who bought and sold 40,000 shares has had 

his eyes glued to the ticker every day from the open- 
ing to the closing of the Exchange.” 

That is the common story. Note that the operations 
of Trader B added but 200 shares to the year’s total 
business, while the operations of Trader A added 40,000 


is going up. 


cember, printed this 


Early this year another trader bought 100 shares 


(Continued on Page 48 








TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 
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; RAWN BY ROBERT L. OICKEY 
*‘Now You Big Strong Wonderful Feliow, Tell Me All About Life in the Raw 
and the Big Open Spaces!’’ 


At Home With a Celebrated Lawyer 


R. BLACKSTONE KENT, the eminent trial lawyer, sat at the breakfast table 
consuming his morning rolls and coffee. 
“It looks like rain,” said Mrs. Kent affably, looking out of the window. 
‘What looks like rain?” said Mr. Kent sharply. 
‘*‘Why--er—it—the weather,” said his wife. 
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DRAWN BY MARGE 
Just Before the Sophomore Dance. Mamma: ‘‘Now, Take Good Care of My 
Little Girt, Mr. Schultz!’’ 
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Paul Revere 




















ORAWN BY LE SEPH ROCHE 


Barbara Frietchie 


Betsy Ross Martha Washington 


“You heard my question,” said Mr. Kent. ‘‘ What looks like rain?’’ 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” said Mrs. Kent. ‘‘They say that — 

“Wait!”’ roared Mr. Kent. ‘‘You mustn’t tell us what they say. That would be 
hearsay and inadmissible. Have you personal knowledge of the weather conditions?” 
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ORAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Determined: to:be:Cheery Visitor: ‘‘Gosh, Ed—You'’re Looking Simply Great’’ 


“Why, no ——” 

“T thought not,”’ 
said Mr. Kent sar- 
castically. ‘‘Please 
confine your answers 
to matters within your 
own knowledge. Now 
let me ask you a few 
questions, and we'll get 
to the bottom of this 
very quickly. Have 
you consulted a ba- 
rometer?”’ 

“No,” said his wife 
rather feebly. 

‘“‘Have you ex- 
amined the official me- 
teorological reports of 
the weather bureau?” 

“No.” 

(Continued on 
Page 92 









































RAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
His Pat: ‘‘Weli, So Long, Lefty, Take Good Care of 
Yourself” 
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When Come out of the Kitchen” 


means better food for the family! 


ERE IS A fact of interest to every housewife 
in America: Every day in countless homes 
throughout the nation soups made outside the home 


are being served. 


Soups of that delicious quality and flavor which 
the American standard of living demands. Soups 
made in just such spotless kitchens as the housewife 
herself maintains at home. Soups that answer the 
most exacting demands both for skillful blending 
and for welcome variety. 


The popularity of Campbell's Soups among the 
most careful housewives proves how eager these 
women are to take advantage of every real help in 
providing the most attractive and healthful food for 
their families. Every saving of time and effort in the 
kitchen leaves just that much energy to be used in 
other ways of bettering the home. 


With Campbell's French chefs supplying the most 
delicious of soups daily, these housewives can dismiss 
this task from their minds and go on to others 
demanding their attention. Yet there has been no 
sacrifice in the quality of the soup. Otherwise such 


WITH THE MEAL OR 


AS 


strict home-makers would insist on making their 


own soups. 


Soup-making would be only one of their many 
duties. They cannot be “soup-chefs,” devoting their 
whole lives to the study and blending of the most 
enticing flavors and savors in soups. Yet that is 
precisely what Campbell's do. 


Each Campbell's Soup is a masterpiece of its kind— 
the result of marketing throughout the world for the 
finest ingredients that money can buy and preparing 
and combining them after Campbell's exclusive 
recipes. Is itany wonder that discriminating women— 


good soup makers though they themselves are—have 


decided to let Campbell's make their soups for them! 


Campbell's Vegetable Beef Soup is 
of this 


a splendid 


illustration real service to the housewife 


so useful and 
vegel il les, 


A troublesome soup to make. Yet 


attractive, with all its many different 


cereals, herbs and other ingredients. Hearty pieces 
of meat add their nutriment and flavor. Y 


1 simply 
add an equal quantity of water, bring to a boil and 
simmer a few minutes. Complete list of 21 Campbell 
Soups on each label. Your grocer has, or will get f 
you, any soups you select. 12 cents a cat 
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E WENT back to Maggie’s and Sailor 

Frink looked at me and asked if I 

was hungry. I was not exactly hun- 
gry, but I could stand a little something to 
eat, and Maggie made us 


some egg sandwiches that 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Charles Francis Coe 


SHEPHERD 


kg J. CLINTON 
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two lights and their faces showed even clearer. 
Maggie was talking like a kid with a new toy 
and I got a real good look at the girl. She 
was the prettiest thing I ever saw in my life. 
She was slender and a little 
bit tall and her teeth looked 





were pretty good. She was 
grumbling about cooking so 
late at night, but we paid 
no attention 

The kitchen was off the 
restaurant part of the place 
and there was a grimy swing- 
ing door that Maggie went 
through. Once, when she 
swung it open, I saw a man 
back in the kitchen, and I 
watched the next time she 
went through, and sure 
enough it was Caxton. That 
kind of worried me. 

I noticed that Maggie 
seemed all cleaned up too. 
Her face looked cleaner and 
her hair combed smooth and 
she had some shoes on that 
had heels. I wanted to tell 
Sailor Frink all I saw, but I 
did not get a chance. 

He was very anxious not 
to let Caxton or anybody 
else notice anything unusual 
in our actions, so he ate his 
sandwich and we went right 
upstairs. Just as I was go- 
ing to tell him the story, we 
heard the two walking around 
downstairs. He winked at 
me and put his big finger 
against his lips as a sign for 
Then he smoked a 
cigarette as he undressed and 
went to bed. He must have 
been as tired as I was, be- 
cause he went right te sleep 
and started that deep snor- 
ing of his. 

I sat on the edge of the 
bed, locking out on the street. 
It was all dark and quiet out 
there, and only now and then 
would a man walk along the 
docks. One of them was a 
watchman at a wharf down 
the street a little ways and I 
knew when he passed that 
he was out after a pail of 
beer to drink with his lunch. 

I was just going to undress 
when the door below me 
opened and Caxton came out. 
He stood in the entrance 
talking to someone and I 
could not hear all he said, 
but toward the end I heard: 


silence. 





like pearls as she smiled down 
at Maggie. I know now that, 
aside from being the pret- 
tiest girl in the world, she is 
also the best. Sheis my wife. 


xI 


GUESS it is true that at 

least once in every man’s 
life he meets a woman who 
can change everything for 
him. It is easy to sit back 
and smile and call other peo- 
ple foolish because of the 
things they do for those they 
love, but that is all wrong. 
Seeing this girl with Maggie 
was to me just like walking 
into an ancient cathedral or 
an old castle. There was 
awe in it; everything was 
different. 

I waited a couple of min- 
utes after they passed inside, 
then went back to the trolley 
line and started home. I was 
very sure in my own mind 
that Maggie could not be 
doing anything crooked as 
long as she was with such a 
girl. I also thought about 
Caxton’s words which I had 
overheard. I was certain that 
he had referred to this beau- 
tiful girl when he spoke to 
Maggie. What could that girl 
be needing from Maggie? 

There was pretty deep 
mystery in the whole thing. 
Imagine an old woman like 
Maggie being kissed by the 
lips of a girl such as I had 
just seen! It took my breath 
away. Imagine, again, a 
hard-boiled hen fruit like 
Caxton having an interest of 
some kind in a girl like that. 
At first I hated the thought; 
after a minute I kind of liked 
it. Caxton was a he man and 
he was honest. 

But who was the girl? 
Maybe it was just my being 
a kid, at first, that made me 
think of strange mysteries. 
It would be swell to save such 
a girl from trouble or danger 
and, after Sailor Frink and 








“Be sure now, Maggie, be- 
cause she may be needin’ 
that pretty bad.” 

I watched him as he walked down the street, and below 
I could hear Maggie closing doors. I thought she would 
be going to bed, but after Caxton had got out of sight she 
came out into the street. I looked down at her and saw 
her with a hat on. She was going somewhere. 

I guess I never wiil know just why I decided to do it, but 
I slipped out into the hall, down the stairs and out the side 
way that was always left open for people who might be 
coming to their rooms after Maggie went to bed. By the 
time Maggie turned away from the door I was in the street 
and following her. 


After all her talking with Caxton and the hints that 


Sailor Frink had made about her, I thought it might pay 
us to know where she would be going. I was suspicious of 
her secret talks with Caxton. I tailed her as she walked 
over to the trolley line. 

While she stood waiting for a car a taxicab came along, 
and I signaled to it and held it there and told the driver I 
wanted him to tail whatever car Maggie took until she 


I Saw Him Move Along Toward the Cabin Hatch, and He Was Just a Great Big Shadow That 
Slipped Through the Night Like the Sweep of an Owl’s Wing 


left it. He nodded, and when she had got on the car we 
followed along for about a mile toward the center of the 
town. 

Maggie left the car and I paid the driver and tailed her 
again until she came to a great big building that had two 
lights on the steps. As she started to turn up the steps a 
young girl came out the door on the run and met her there. 
She threw her arms around Maggie’s old neck and kissed 
her seamed face half a dozen times. 

I knew the building. It was a home for working girls 
where they could live cheap and well. I never suspected 
that anybody like Maggie would come there or know a 
girl like this one who was kissing her so hard. I worked 
my way up close, and there, under the lights, I could see 
how happy this girl was that Maggie had come to see her 
and I could see that Maggie was just about as happy to 
be there. 

The girl slipped her arm around the old woman and 
started to lead her inside. They passed close under the 


me made a lot of money 
river pirating, to take her in 
my arms and have her tell 
me how fine I was and then 
give her diamonds and take her out of the working girls’ 
joint. You know what I mean—I was a little goofy just 
from her smile. 

I got back to Maggie’s and crept into the room and 
went to bed. I went to sleep right quick, because I was 
allin. What a night that had been! But when I did pass 
out, my mind was still full of ideas about being a hero with 
that girl and full of doubts about what Maggie and Caxton 
had to do with her. Anybody cops have anything to do 
with, you never can tell about. 

The next morning I never said a thing to Frink. Some- 
how, the more I thought of that smiling girl under those 
bright lights, the less I thought it was anybody else’s 
business. 

Right after breakfast Sailor Frink called up Shark at 
some place where Shark worked. After Shark got through 
talking Sailor Frink was grinning again over our experi- 
ence with Caxton. He was satisfied that everything was 

Continued on Page 28) 
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A kitchen in the City 


Porous wood needs 
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Sunbrite 








Sunbrite’s “double action” 


Your wood utensils need more than 
soap and water to keep them per- 
fectly clean. For wood is porous 
and absorbs tiny particles of food 
which hold odors and flavors. 

Sunbrite gives the very kind of 
cleansing needed. It takes off sur- 
face dirt. But it does more than 
this surface cleaning. 

It gets down into the tiny pores 
of the wood and sweetens and 
purifies—destroys every trace 
of stale, strong odor and flavor. 


QUICK NAPTHA WHITE 


It is this sweetening, purifying 
power of Sunbrite that makes it 
doubly effective. It is economical 
of time, of labor, of cost. 

You’ll find “‘double action” the 
most efficient way to clean, not only 
for your wood utensils, but for all 
your kitchen ware and for your 
bathroom. Use it wherever you 
want things sweet and fresh be- 
yond question! 


Swift & Company 


SOAP CHIPS FOR FAMILY 
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Continued from Page 26) 
all right and that the captain of the Nancy would buy 
the stuff 

“They'll be pickin’ us up, so they will,’’ he told me, 
“this very day. It'll be better that you hang around until 
Caxton spots you, that it will. Then let him tail you an’ 
you go along the street askin’ fer a job. Don’t take one, 
unnerstan’. Just be askin’. You can put the pay too high 
if somebody wants you bad, so you can. You might try 
Kraft’s warehouse. I’m thinkin’ they'll be needin’ help, 
so I am.” 

So I did that. I learned afterward that Sailor Frink 
went ower to the boathouse, and right in broad daylight, 
while traffic on the river was heavy, the Nancy skipper 
sent a power boat over there, loaded our stuff aboard and 
hauled it out to where the dredge was working. There it 
was loaded aboard the tug and Sailor Frink got our nine 
hundred dollars. 

But I just hung around Maggie’s till I saw Caxton, then 
I walked down the street to Kraft’s warehouse. Sometime, 
when you want a real kick out of life, go into a place that 
you have just robbed. There is no thrill like it. Men are 
standing around a bit and whispering about the robbery. 
Bosses—I mean the kind that wear derby hats and roll up 
their sleeves and talk like pirates used to hope to talk— 
stand around and watch the men to keep them working. 
But even they are thinking of the robbery and figuring in 
their minds about how it was done. 

Pretending as innocent as I could, I walked up to a boss 
and asked him for a job. He turned to me and sneered and 
saw I was pretty young, I guess, and then a smile kind of 
hit his lips and he said, ‘“‘I guess they need men, at that, 
kid. Go on in an’ ask that fellow in the dock office.” He 
raised his big dirty hand and pointed down the warehouse 
toward a little checking office where the general foreman 
of the loading had his desk. 

“You'll find him in there,’’ he told me. “His name is 
Welker an’ I know he’s been lookin’ for checkers.” 

I knew there was some catch in the tip, because this 
boss was smiling in spite of himself when he gave it to me, 
and checking is a pretty good job for a kid to knock off 
first try. You got to know the stuff mighty well and be 


able to check in and out both. But I had to go through 
with it because I had the idea that Caxton was not far 
behind me. It might help me to look like a chump. 

At the little office I stood in the door. There was a guy 
inside at a high desk and he wore a green eye shade. His 
knuckles were very bony and one finger on his right hand 
was spotted with green ink. He looked up at me as I stood 
there, and I said, “I want to see Mr. Welker.” 

He jerked his head backward and that meant that a man 
at a lower desk behind him was Welker. I also thought it 
meant step in and say my say. So I did that. I went in 
and Welker never even looked up. I stood there beside his 
desk a minute and finally said, “‘I been told you’re lookin’ 
fer checkers, sir.”’ 

Welker straightened and looked me over. I thought he 
was going to bust open, from the expression that came to 
his face. Everybody in that warehouse seemed sore be- 
cause we had robbed the joint. He never spoke to me at 
all; just turned toward the guy with the eye shade and 
said, ‘Listen here, sap! If you can’t keep this office clean 
I’ll give you a chance at sweeping it out!” 

That was good enough for me, all right, but it made me 
sore. I said: ‘It certainly needs a good sweepin’ out!” I 
looked right at him when I said it and he grabbed the 
edge of his desk and started to get up. I walked out the 
door and he settled back in his chair with a remark that 
even Sailor Frink did not know. That is what getting a 
job in the docks is like. If they do not want you right 
that minute, they throw you out. 

Outside the office the first boss that had steered me in 
was waiting. He was holding his sides laughing at me. I 
was just going to make a nasty crack at him and run, when 
I saw who was with him. It was Caxton. 

“Next time I stop in a place,” I said to the copper, 
“‘mebbe I can git you to do the talkin’ for me. I’m goin’ to 
need help an’ you’re very smart an’ you seem always to be 
around handy.” 

“I’m apt to be that, kid,’’ Caxton snapped. “I just 
happened in here because of a trick that was pulled. In- 
teresting too. C’mere an’ I'll show you.” 

He caught me by the arm and led me down to the win- 
dow where Sailor Frink and I had worked. It was still open 
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and there were two men standing there below it and talk- 
ing about it. One of them had a list and Caxton spoke 
to him. 

“We can’t tell exactly what is gone,”’ the man with the 
list said. ‘They took it from several different consign- 
ments and we may need two or three days to check it up.” 

“They was a robbery here, kid,’’ Caxton said to me. 
“Just think of that! Arobbery. Right in this warehouse 
arobbery. Whoever done it came right up out of the river 
and robbed this place.” 

“‘Ain’t that hell?” I said. But what I did not like was 
that he held onto my arm all the time he talked to me. Not 
too tight, understand; just enough to let me know his 
hand was there and make me want to get away. But I did 
not pull away. I kind of felt that was what he wanted me 
to do. 

Then he made a bad mistake. Coppers do that. Little 
as they talk, they talk too much. I mean, whenever a 
copper talks he is trying to learn something, and if he 
really knows anything he does not talk; he just knocks 
you off and tells the judge and then maybe you get re- 
formed. 

Caxton said, “‘ But it won’t take long to collar this mob. 
Crooks allus make mistakes, kid. This time it’s a patch 
of cloth from somebody’s suit. Got tore goin’ through the 
window. That makes it pretty easy for us.” 

For a second, maybe, he almost made a sucker of me. 
He was looking at me so straight I felt like I was hanging on 
the end of his glance. I never looked down at my clothes 
and I tried not to show a thing like excitement or scare. 

“It’s a good thing it’s easy fer you, Mr. Caxton,” I told 
him, ‘‘because no cop should work very hard. Specially 
honest ones that don’t go around framin’ guys.” 

“‘Ain’t it the truth?” he grunted. Then he let go of my 
arm and turned toward the window, and I walked out of 
Kraft’s joint. The muscles on the inside of my elbows were 
doing a hula-hula dance all by themselves. I felt like J 
had just laid down a couple of anvils. 

I wished that Sailor Frink was standing by. I needed to 
talk to him and, anyway, suppose he had torn his pants? 
I guess I never spent a jumpier day than that one. What 

(Continued on Page 8&4) 




















A Young Girl Came Out the Door on the Run. 





She Threw Her Arms Around Maggie’s Old Neck and Kissed Her Seamed Face Half a Dozen Times 
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Just as the interior of a yacht 


reminds one of a luxurious home, 


so does that of the fine closed 
car. Discriminating women 
today require that the charm 
of their rooms be extended to 
their motor cars—and automo- 
bile manufacturers respond by 
using more yards of CA-VEL for 
closed car interiors than any 
other fabric. 


CA-VEL is the perfected form of 
those historic velvets used by the 
great Georgian cabinet-makers 
on their matchless furniture. To- 
day, Interior Decorators achieve 


the richest, most harmonious 


CAUTIFUL 


As 


effects by using CA-VEL for 
drapes, window-curtains and seat- 
coverings. For motor car uphol- 
its enduring beauty is a 
The rich tone-depths, 
almost 
very 


stery 
revelation. 
the yielding comfort, the 
animate lustre outlive the 


car they beautify. 


CA-VEL is cool in summer, warm 
in winter. It does not become 
ruffled. It will not soil even the 
most delicate frock. Next time 
you examine a car, intent on car- 
purchase, request a CA-VEL in 
terior if you desire the supremest 
expression of interior beauty. 
Collins @ Aikman Corporation, 
Established 1845, New York. 
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Wh 


en Ruth 
spent the holidays 


*“KASHMIR™ 
Gold Seal 3 
Rug 562 x “ss 
“omar” ~ “i ‘2 +> 
Gold Seal : 
Rug 596 


at Grandmother Hathaway's 


“CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Gold Seal 
Rug 322 


“ . 
ANTOINETTE 


Gold Seal 
Rug 328 


“SAN TOY’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 587 


Ruth's happy choice was the pretty ‘‘pu BaRRY"’ design—Gold Seal Rug 326 


| ng een the moment she arrived, Ruth made 
_/ up her mind to do over the old living room. 
She didn’t like the idea of Grandmother and 
Grandad Hathaway living in such dreary, lack- 
lustre surroundings. 

Of course, the old folks let her have her way 
(they always did) even though Grandmother 
shook her head dubiously at having anything so 
“new-fangled” as a Congoleum Rug. But now 
she delights in pointing out how cheerful the rug 
makes the room... how its touches of rose match 
the curtains . . . how it improves the appearance 
of her cherished old furniture. 

How grateful she is, too, for its easily-cleaned 
surface. No more tedious, tiring sweeping of old 
dust-collecting floor-covering. A mere rub-over 
with a damp mop makes her new rug spotless. 


“BAGDAD” are P  “epp-tite” 
Gold Seal % f Gold Seal 
Rug 599 4 Rug 320 


oe 


Isn’t there a room in your home that needs 
the tonic of smiling color? Designers of note 
have put real individuality into the splendid 
variety of “Congoleum” patterns. Graceful 
florals, dainty and bright in color... deep warm- This Gold Seal identt- 
toned Orientals . . . smart modern novelties . . . fies the only genuine 
quaint and trim tile effects. Sizes up to9 x 15 ft. C ] — 
: ; ere Ong OLeUM — insist that it 
VERY few dollars will buy this beauty—plus appear on the rugs you buy! 
the serviceability given by the Multicote Only then can you be sure of 
finish to be had only in genuine “Congoleum.” votes deg ahe  a yet 
More than a mere surface coat, it builds long-time Gad Seal ivalens reagan so 
durability right into the rug itself. When you 
buy a genuine Congoleum Rug you get the 
utmost value and quality that money can buy 
in a labor-saving floor-covering. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN tnc., Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Rio de Janeiro. Jn Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


Freer 


Home Decorating Suggestions 


The charming, enchanting things you can easily do with color! They’re 
told about in “‘Color Magic in the Home” by Anne Lewis Pierce. Send 
for this profusely illustrated booklet of easily-followed suggestions, with 
its helpful Color Selector. Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































EARLY every economic disaster has 

somewhere in it the elements that make 

for future benefit. Out of evil emerges 
the proverbial good. This is notably true of 
the present overproduction of petroleum. It has played 
havoc, to be sure, with price and morale; but never 
before in a similar crisis—and there have been many 
has the vital need for conservancy been brought home so 
convincingly. If this economy is ultimately achieved 
either within the industry or through Federal mandate, 
the existing and costly dislocation will not have been with- 
out compensation. 

There are too many people and likewise too much money 
in the industry. This makes for duplication of effort. On 
the mechanical side there is also a contributory cause. 
Refining processes have been so improved that one barrel 
of petroleum now does the work that two were called upon 
to perform a few 
years ago. It is 
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barrels of petroleum left in the ground. A few years like 
1927, when the record output was 900,000,000 barrels, or 
more oil than was produced in the whole world in 1922, will 
deplete the natural supply of what has become in many 
respects the most precious of all minerals. 

But this constitutes only one aspect of the economic 
disaster that overflow sets in motion. Seven out of every 
100 barrels of oil brought forth are superfluous. The total 
value of crude produced in the United States on October 1, 
1927, was $3,068,190. Had the price current on Octo- 
ber 31, 1926, then been obtainable, this same output 
would have returned $5,173,239. The loss on one day’s 
production therefore is $2,105,049, or at the rate of 





now possible to 
convert more than 
60 per cent of the 
whole barrel into 
gasoline, asagainst 
half that quantity 
comparatively a 
short time ago. 
Thus there is an 
excess of both 
crude and distilled 
products. Reén- 
forcing this is the 
growing improve- 
ment in automo- 
bile design, which 
reduces demand 
for motor fuel. 

The statistics 
furnish the best 
background. Since 
1920 our oil con- 
sumption has in- 
creased by about 
50 per cent, pro- 
duction by 70 per 
cent, stocks by 100 
per cent and the 
supply of raw ma- 
terial available for 
gasoline manufac- 
ture by 350 per 
cent. Every activ- 
ity is at high 
speed, with the 
usual result, which 
is excess. 

Hence a daily 
output that has 
averaged 2,500,000 
barrels, of which 200,000 must be put into storage. In 
othet words, for more than a year we have produced more 
oil than we need. If the reserve were inexhaustible there 
would be no issue with the business and no post mortem on 
profits. 

It so happens that the oil hoard is problematical. Every 
unnecessary tapping reduces by just so much a store which 
cannot be renewed like wheat, cotton or corn. This makes 
the petroleum problem a matter of nation-wide interest. 
The merchant vessel, the factory, the locomotive, the 
motor car and the home, to say nothing of the Army and 
Navy, draw increasingly upon this needful mineral for 
heat, power and light. Oi! drives a considerable portion 
of this busy, humming world, and is also the most impor- 
tant and strategic munition of war. 





YRIGHT BY THE HUMBLE O1L AND REFININ MPAN 


The Lure of Raw Materials 


VERPRODUCTION works in many ways to create loss. 
First and foremost is the drain on reserve to which I 
have just referred. Uneconomical production, which pre- 
vails in nearly every field, brings exhaustion nearer, thus has- 
tening the time when we will be obliged to employ imported 
crude or depend upon the synthetic article distilled from 
coal, lignite or shale. If the present rate of dissipation 
keeps up, the mortgage that we are writing on the future 
will be foreclosed sooner than we expected. It does not 
matter whether we have 5,000,000,000 or 25,000,000,000 








Ain Aeriai View of an Oil Refinery at Port Arthur on the Gulf Coast 


$768,000,000 a year. Remember, too, that thousands of 
holders of oil securities share in this decline throug! 
shrinkage in the market value of their holdings 

There is still another and larger phase. Once wars were 
waged mainly for territorial aggrandizement. Times have 
changed, however. Theromantic lure of land is now dimmed 
save in isolated cases of provinces such as Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Nations like Britain have too much domain and the 
upkeep, so to speak, becomes a costly burden. Today the 
empires of trade and raw materials tempt national neces- 
sity and cupidity. 

It follows that European prime ministers and cabinets 
are really more concerned about monopolies of such com- 
modities as oil, rubber, coffee, potash, sugar and nitrates 
than with disarmament and kindred matters. They affect 
income and commercial prestige. Oil, which is more esser 
tial than any of these products, has taken first place and 
looms increasingly as an international question. Part of 
our New World economic supremacy is reared on the fact 
that we have so far produced 70 per cent of the whole oil 
output. If we exhaust our supply and join in the scramble 
in and for foreign fields, we shall inevitably lose some of our 
authority in the universal market place 

Commenting on this contingency, one of the outstanding 
figures in the oil business said: 

‘“‘By a continuation of our present policies, we will be- 
come a pauper nation so far as petroleum is concerned 
before the petroleum resources of many other countries 









have been seriously drawn upon. The United 
States has largely supplied the whole world 
with petroleum. if we have a shortage of pe. 
troleum, we will pay dearly for what we must 
buy from foreign countries. Under our Constitution we car 
levy no export duty. When we become dependent on foreigr 
countries for our petroleum, we wil! probably pay to other 
countries either a direct export tax or an export tax in some 
other form, which alone may bein excess of theentire amount 
we have collected for the petroleum we have exported 

Though this is an extremist view so far as any immediate 
likelihood of a petroleum famine is concerned, it strikes at 
the heart of the matter. It is only by painting the worst 
that relief can be obtained 

Overproduction, with its attendant financial loss and 
dislocation of the entire economic structure, is bad enough, 
but it also involves a larger degree of waste. With waste 
we arrive at the 
second phase of 
the provocation 
for conservancy 

Though waste 
writes the chief 
indictment of the 
oil industry, it 
must be qualified. 
The emphatic de- 
mand for conserv- 
ancy does not 
imply that there 
is wanton destruc- 
tion or careless 
handling of the 
product after it 
reaches the sur- 
face On the 
contrary, it is 
painstakingly con- 
ducted through 
pumps, storage 
tanks, pipe lines 
and refineries 
that is, on the en- 
tire journey from 
well to consumer 
The total loss in 
all these opera- 
tions is only about 
3 per cent. 


Gas and Oil 


EAL waste lies 
first in pro- 
duction in great 
volume and peri- 
odicfloods;second, 
in the unnecessary 
dissipation of the 
natural gas with which the crude underground is heavily 
charged. We will take these manifestations in order 
The recurrent overflows do not develop at the behest of 
the producers. They are the last people to want an excess, 
because it cuts down the price and demoralizes the market 
They must submit because they are the victims of condi- 
tions which operate in two major ways. One is that an oil 
well, once it begins to flow, drains the adjacent territory. 


The landowner, who is seldom the oil company, insist 
upon getting his share at once and can compe! the operator 
to keep at it. The other is that producers are prevented 
by the Sherman Law from coéperating. Therefore com 
petitive drilling, which is the curse of the business, goes or 
full tilt, save in a few cases such as Seminole and Pecos, 
where the state authorities have ay provea irtaiment 
because of the acute situation in the industry All th 
means that conservancy, lf it to become more tnan a 
phrase, must establish a better control of productior 

An excess of oil can be onserved through tank storage, 
althoug! the cost of « arrying 1s nig! With gas you have a 
different proposition. Cleariy to comprehend it you must 
be told that not only is the crude under the ground impreg- 
nated with gas but the gas helps to propel the oil to the 
surface, once the oil sands are reached. The operator wh« 
drills the largest number of wells most quickly gets the ad 


vantage of the high original gas pressure in forcing the o 
out of the holes. If he waits and his neighbor goes ahead 


Continued on Page 133 
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Designers of the late 18th century 
made the elaborate sedan chairs of 
that period beautiful in line and 
artistic in color and embellishment 
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The New Packard Six Convertible Coupe 


| Loran body designers deserve the international 
reputation the beauty of their work has won for 
them. The graceful and distinctive simplicity of Packard 
bodies is everywhere admired and frequently copied. 


And now Packard designers have created another 
worthy addition to the line of standard models— 
the Packard Six 2-passenger convertible coupe. 


Here is the very car for combined sport and business 
use—and for the younger generation which so admires 
the runabout type. 


With top up and windows closed the convertible coupe 
provides a snug, warm enclosed car for winter or wet- 
weather driving, with more than enough room for two. 


With top down and windows lowered into the 
doors, the car becomes a smart roadster. The fully 
upholstered folding seat, which fits flush within the 
rear deck, also provides room for two. 


This beautiful two-purpose car priced at but $2425 
at the factory is giving new impetus to the Packard 
Six conquest of the fine car market. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $5200 to $8970, at Detroit 
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ENRY ALBIEN’S store in Blueblanket was a 
pleasant place to be on this particular winter 
morning—for anybody whose sense of smell 
was not too delicate. Outside, the sun was shining 
brightly in a cloud- ; 
less steel-blue sky 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY 
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By Kennett Harris 


GLOYNE SUMMERS 








LOS 


yased W hite 
n the early summer of ‘82 and went on te 
County, where he settied at Point 


who had preceded |} 


P 


Rive [ 


Obey Schrecke ndgust, wi 


uster 
of Rocks, near a 
sin 


aistant ou m 


“I was the first 


man in this sectior 





and the air was as 
pure as Black Hills 
pine andasterilizing 
sheet of snow could 
makeit, but the mer- 
cury was cuddling 
the bulb in the ther- 
mometer at forty be- 
low and to the men 
who had ridden or 
driven from seven to 
twelve miles into 
town, atmospheric 
purity was of far less 
importance than 
warmth, and 
Henry’s big box 
stove was ruddier 
than the cherry in 
large patches on its 
back and sides. 
Old Sam Stegg, 
who, with his neigh- 
bor, Tip Yoakum, of 
Hat Creek, had just 
arrived, had re- 
moved the gunny- 
sack wrappings 
from his feet and 
spread them on the 
woodpile against the 
counter to thaw out; 
Tip had backed to 
the stove and added 
a rich aroma of 
scorched buffalo 
overcoat to the gen- 
eral reek; Bart Hol- 
linshed, from the 
Z-Bell Ranch, was 


— 


LP? 


sh. 


~ 


ar: 





ge 





laid 
” the old bull- 


ever eyes on 
Obey, 
whacker boasted, 
‘and I was the first 
ever listened to his 
sad, sad story. 
a-plents 
ho heard it for the 
first time, but I was 


the first to hear it.”’ 


w 


[ come on to Obey 
going north as I was 
going south, headed 
for Sidney —the old 
bullwhacker went 
on. Strictly speak- 
ing, a- 
going, but a-staying 
at the crossing, wait- 
ing for the river to 
go down, which I 
was likewise doing 


he wasn’t 


on the opposite 
bank. I could see 
his outfit camped 

a couple of wagons, 
a woman with a 
baby and four-five 
other young ones. 
Every once in a 
while Obey would 
come down to the 
bank and make mo- 
tions at me, and I'd 
make motions back 
athim. Seemed like 
he was doing 


best to be so- 


his 
leve 
a ciable under the cir- 


we, 





wearing an outer 
garment of wolfskin 
that had noticeably 
been imperfectly 
tanned; and then there were the normal odors of cheese, 
kerosene, onionsand tobacco. But it was warm—gloriously 
warm, and everybody but Henry Albien himself seemed to 
be happy. 

Henry was engaged with a customer—Newt Harmon, 
the sawmill man, and Newt was a tough old bird. 

“I'd as lief trade with you as send off for what I need, 
but I ain’t a-going to be robbed,” he said to Henry. “No, 
sir, by gum, I don’t pay no three prices just to be neigh- 
borly.” 

The storekeeper eyed him malevolently. 

“The way I figure, I'll be making half a cent a pound on 
that there sugar,” he stated. “That sounds sort of grasp- 
ing, but by the time I allow for shrinking and storage and 
pay my help and taxes and support my family off’n that 
half cent, I ain’t a-going to lay up a heap for my old age. 
This here robbery I’m a-perp’trating on you and all and 
sundry ain’t what it’s cracked up to be as a paying propo- 
sition. All the same, you don’t have to stand my work. 
Maybe you'd better send to Omaha and get your sugar 
free, gratis and for nothing, with freight charges paid. 
They’re big-hearted folks there and don’t care whether 
they make or lose money. Don’t you strain yourself to 
put me under obligations, Newt. The sooner I bust up in 
business, the better it’ll be for me.” 

They wrangled for some time, and eventually Harmon 
completed his purchases and departed. Henry slammed 
the door after him with some violence and approached the 
group by the stove with a countenance that was dark with 
gloom. 

“The next time the old skeezicks comes in here and tries 
to Jew me down on a bill, I'll grab me a pick handle from 
the bar’] and lay him out,” he declared savagely. ‘‘Some of 
these days there’s a-going to be bloodstains on this here 
floor right after one of these picayune pinchfists has give 
me the Omaha quotations on a plug of tobacco. Every 


time a man gets a-holt of a five-dollar bill nowadays he 


**Obey,”’ She Says, ‘‘These Here Gentlemen Want to Buy Our Place Already Yet Maybe, and You've Got 
to Quit Acting Dumb and Not Cut Your Nose to Spoil Your Face"’ 


wants a special price and a cash discount and pulls a mail- 
order catalogue on me to show me where I’m a-trying to 
pick his pocket. A man who goes into the grocery business 
is headed, tail-up, for the poorhouse, I tell you. It makes 
me plumb sick to think that I had a chance of selling out 
lock, stock and bar’! and let it go by. Gosh!”’ 

“How was that, Henry?” Tip Yoakum inquired, with 
an air of great surprise and intense interest. ‘“‘ You mean 
that somebody wanted to buy you out—made you an 
offer?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the storekeeper; ‘‘a cash offer—spot 
cash, and I 

He was interrupted by Bart Hollinshed. 

“Never mind, Henry,” said Bart. “‘Never mind. You 
can stop right there. Tip has heard that story just as often 
as the rest of us, and he ought to have better sense than to 
try to get you started. Sure, you had a cash offer, and if 
you hadn’t held out for a measly two hundred more, you 
could have taken that cash and bought that half interest 
in the Queen of Sheba mine and been rolling in million- 
dollar bills today. That’s it, ain’t it? Then why not let it 
go at that and not drive us out into the cold outdoors? . . . 
Any of you men heard how Pete Wallaby’s leg is? I heard 
it was in bad shape.” 

The storekeeper told him that the leg was getting along 
fine, and the doc said that Pete wouldn’t even limp. But 
regarding of this feller that wanted to buy him out 

“His name was Jacob Nyswanger and he come from 
Fort Wayne and he’d got eight thousand dollars out of his 
uncle’s estate,”’ Bart recited in a monotonous tone, his eyes 
fixed on a bright tin wash boiler suspended from the 
ceiling. 

“Well, you tell it then, 
irritated. 

““What’s the object?”’ Bart wanted to know. 

Mr. Stegg said that Henry’s failure to embrace golden 
opportunity and his subsequent regret reminded him of 


’ snapped the storekeeper, justly 





cumstances. Still, 
I'd probably have 
just passed the time 
of day with him 
when I crossed in the morning and then gone on my way 
without no more loss of time, only Gbey wasn’t a-going to 
have it thataway. I was the first human he'd got within 
speaking distance of for quite a spell, and he was busting 
to talk. 

He was sure a mighty cur’ous-looking little man. He 
stood about five foot nothing much in his brogans and was 
as thin as a rail, hollow-eyed and tow-headed, with a little, 
round, hard, low-crowned hat atop of his long ragged hair, 
the like of which I never seen before or since. His wife was 
as starved-looking as he was, and so was the young ones 
Altogether, at first sight, it was a sorry-looking outfit; but 
I took notice that the two wagons was new, and the team 
was in good shape. One of the wagons had quite a farm 
outfit loaded onto it—plow, hand seeders, 
eradles and what not, and they was al! new 
thing, they hadn’t broken camp, but they'd et and 
was bacon left in the fry pan and two-three | 


hoes, shovels 
Another 
the 


re 


in the 


iscults 


Dutch oven, so I figured that they wasn’t as starved as 
they looked and was far from being busted 

First off, Obey ast me my name and told me his, and 
then he wanted to know where I come from and did I know 


When he found that I'd come 


nted with Owgoost 


right a-past 


Point of Rocks. 
there from Deadwood and was a 


Schreckendgust he got real excited and called his wife 
to hear all about it 

“Point of Rocks,” says he ‘Iss there OcKS tl! 
already then? I ain’t seen a rock for a month yet—not 


one rock!”’ 

I can’t get off his ling 
the gen’ral drift of his remarks. He wa 
about them rocks. Here was miles and 
around that hadn’t nothing more solid on it than 
and you had to go down twenty or thirty foot to find tl 


» the way he twisted it, but I got 
a heap worried 
of land a 


hardpar , 


mMmiLes 


at 


Seemed like to him that farming would be just pie unde 
them conditions, and he’d more half a notion to stop 
right where he was and start to build him a house 
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“But if there ain't no rock already, what yet can a man 
build with?” he says. 

I told him he might try sod or haul him some lumber 
from the nearest yard, but I reckon he thought I was 
a-joking him. Houses was built out of rocks, and fences 
likewise. How did I figure he’d fence in any land if there 
wasn’t rocks to pile? 

“Where did you come from, anyway?” I ast him. 

“Pennsylvany,” he says; “‘but we come on the steam 
cars the most of the way. But we been driving the wagons 
two weeks last Monday.” 

Only I allowed that was a right smart of a way to come 
and ast him how come he got started, and he told me that 
he’d sold his farm and his cousin had wrote him that there 
was good land and a-plenty of money in the Black Hills. 
His cousin had got a ranch all picked out for him, with all the 
plow land he'd be likely to need and the best kind of water, 
and also timber till you couldn’t rest. Rock on it, too, but 
it was all heaped up to one side or the other in big chunks 
and out of the way, not like what he had on his Pennsyl- 
vania farm, where it was all mixed up with the dirt and 
come up from below as fast as you picked it off’n the top. 
I reckon, from what he said, there was just about enough 
soil on that place of his to keep the rocks from rubbing 
together. It must have been a holy terror. 

“You was in big luck to get off of it, I judge,’”’ I says, 
and at that Obey broke loose. It come out the way the 
river had been the day before, bankful, foaming and rush- 
ing. His hands flew out, and he shook his fists at the skies 
above; his eyes like to have started from their sockets, and 
the veins swelled in his scraggy neck. 

“Luck!”’ he squeals. “Luck! You call it luck maybe 
that I throw away to the birds a million dollars, or anyways 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ain’t? Luck! Och, 
himmel! Luck to let a dirty, cheating loafer take away 
from me ease and comfort where I could live out my days 
and not turn my hand for a stitch of work already! Luck 
to lose blood horses and buggies to drive around in, and(cigars 
to smoke and fine clothes to wear, with a gold watch and 
chain and a tie pin of diamonds yet! Yes, I am lucky for 
all those things and more; I am lucky that this skellum 
takes from my wife her silk dresses and her hats with 
feathers of ostrichers, and also her hired help and carpets 
with roses all over and velvet furniture; it is luck that my 
boys get no col- 
leges and my girl 
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harder, taking out rocks and putting in seed, piling up 
rocks and taking out not so much crops season in and 
season out, where I grudged the Sabbath for the time I 
lose to make two ends meet, and all the time in debt and 
struggling out of debt and then in debt again, and for 
what? For a bare living and the bare skin out at my el- 
bows and the knees of my pants also. And the good God 
keeps right on sending my wife more children for us to feed 
and put clothes on to cover their nakedness. All them 
years I work and stay—and then I am too dumb to hang 
on maybe a year longer. I sell out.” 

I told him I thought he’d showed mighty good sense. All 
that puzzled me was who the dickens would want to buy 
such a place. He said he’d tell me how that come, and he 
done so. Seemed like he was plowing up some rock already 
when a buggy stopped on the road that run along the creek 
by his farm, and a feller climbed over the stone wall and 
come up to him. He was a considerable of a dude, accord- 
ing to Obey’s tell. He had a black mustache and black eye- 
brows that run straight acrost without any break between. 
He was smoking a seegar, and the smell of the smoke and 
the barber’s dope that was on him was like the flowers in 
May. He said that his name was Kelly, and he gave Obey 
a seegar that was a mate to the one he was a-smoking him- 
self and allowed it was an elegant day. Obey admitted 
that it was, but he said he was stocked up with fruit trees 
and hadn’t paid the last two installments on Caleb Cow- 
per’s Compendium, or Ten Thousand Invaluable Recipes 
for Home, Farm and Shop and didn’t see his way clear 
ever so to do. Furthermore, if the lightning wanted to 
strike his house or the barn, the lightning was welcome to 
go right ahead and strike, but he wasn’t in the market for 
no rods. 

“Far be it from me to urge you to buy any,” says Mr. 
Kelly. “The way I look at it,’”’ he says, “lightning is a dis- 
pensation of divine Providence that it’s sinful to interfere 
with. But I ain’t got nothing to sell,” says he. “I’d be 
more likely to buy than sell. The fact is I was just a-passing 
when I noticed the rock you’ve got in your fence, Mr. 
Schreckendgust. Would you maybe already yet be willing 
to sell me that fence?”’ 

Obey asked him what he wanted of it, and he allowed 
it was composed of a particular kind of stone that was 
specially fitted for bridge filling. 
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“I notice you’ve got more of it here,” he says, picking 
up a chunk by his foot. Then he looked around. ‘Why, 
bless my soul, your whole farm is full of it!” says he. “ Now 
I wonder if you'd like to give me an option on the whole 
place. Of course you’d have to bear in mind that I'd have 
to run the risk of finding bridges to fill, and not open your 
mouth too wide in the matter of price; but I think, any- 
way, I’d be justified in offering you—well, say ten dollars 
spot cash for the option. What do you say, Mr. Schreck- 
endgust?”’ 

“What’s an option?” Obey ast him, and he went to 
wor and explained. 

“You see,” he winds up, “if I don’t find no bridges in 
paying quantities and the deal falls through, you'll still 
be ahead ten dollars; and if we take up the option, you'll 
be getting a good, liberal price for your property—pro- 
vided you haven’t hauled off none of the stone. We’d have 
to insist on having that in black and white—that you 
don’t sell no stone.” 

He pulled out an elegant pocketbook stuffed full of bills 
and picked out a ten spot and held it out. Obey’s fingers 
itched to grab it, but he sort of controlled himself and 
studied for a while. 

“What would you pay if you bought the farm?”’ he asks. 

“What would you be willing to take?” says Kelly. 
“You know what it’s worth to you better than I do. If 
you ask too much, I’ll tell you so.” 

Obey studied again for quite a spell. He had been think- 
ing of letting the farm go and working for straight wages 
anyway. Him and his wife had been talking it over only 
the night before. He figured that if this Kelly would pay 
him two-three hundred dollars for the place and let him 
keep his team and the cow, he’d be doing mighty well; but 
if he ast that much, the feller might go off plumb disgusted 
and he wouldn’t even get the ten dollars for the option. 
Finally he told Kelly to make him an offer. 

“You know more about bridge filling and what you can 
make off’n it than what I do,” he says. ‘“ You make me 
an offer and if it’s too little I’ll tell you.” 

“Well, sposen we put the price at a thousand dollars,” 
says Kelly. 

Obey said the shock was such that he came nigh to keel- 
ing over. A thousand dollars was more money than he’d 
ever dreamed of owning, even when he was young and the 

future looked sort 
of rosy. Helooked 





maybe must hire 
out or work in the 
fields when she is 
big enough and 
has no piano nor 
not even an ac- 
cordion. If thatis 
luck, I am the 
luckiest dumb fool 
that ever worked 
from starlight to 
starlight in winter 
cold and summer 
heat all my days 
till my coffin lid 
is nailed over my 
face.” 

He was a-sweat- 
ing all over that 
brown face of his 
when he stopped 
for breath, and it 
was the cool of the 
morning. His 
woman patted him 
on the shoulder 
and said some- 
thing to him in 
Dutch that qui- 
eted him down 
some, 

“You think I’m 
crazy, maybe,” he 
says to me, after 
he’d gulped once 
or twice. “Well, I 
get a mad when I 
think of it all. 
Mister, I worked 
likeadogeversince 
I can walk steady 
on thatforty acres, 
and when my fa- 
ther give up and 
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at the feller to see 
if he was joking, 
and then, to make 
sure, he ast him if 
he wasn’t. 

“NO, says 
Kelly, sober 
enough, “I ain’t 
a-joking. Ithinka 
thousand is every 
cent it’s worth and 
I won’t pay no 
more if you talk a 
year. Take it or 
leave it.” 

—- sa’ t 
enough,” says 
Obey, recovering 
out of his shock. 
‘“*“Not near 
enough.” 

“You must take 
me for a sucker,” 
says Kelly. ‘ Well, 
just out of cur’os- 
ity, what do you 
think it’s worth? 
Let’s see what 
you’ve got the 
nerve to ask.” 

“Ten thou- 
sand—and you 
can take it or leave 
it,” says Obey. 

Kelly bust out 
a-laughing. ‘‘I’ll 
leave it and bid 
you a good day,” 
he says. “It’s 
been a pleasure to 
meet you, Mr. 
Schreckendgust 
it certainly has.” 

He went off, still 
a-laughing, and 








passed on to ever- 
lasting glory, 
amen, lworked the 


*‘What'’s the Matter With the Crazy Little Fool?*’ Says the Feller to Me. 


| or I’m Liable to Hurt Him Serious" 


“*You Better Keep Him Off Me, 


(Continued on 
Page 36) 
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D. C., a beautiful American 
edifice. Generally considered 
to be the most stately legis- | 
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A Mans Car That All Women Adinire 


It’s a man’s car, all right. Big 
.... rugged.... powerful as 
the driving wind. Ready to hit 
the roughest overland trail. 
Capable of conquering the 
sharpest mountain grade. 


* * * 


Masculine from bumper to 
bumper....from oversize 
tires to the uppermost curve of 
its roof. Yet even with its power 
and size and staunchness, it’s a 
car that women all admire. 


OAKLAND MOTOR 
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They admire the brilliant 
beauty of its Fisher bodies .. . . 
its arresting style and rakish 
lines. They thrill to the luxury 
of its appointments ... . to its 
smoothness and silence at any 


speed. 
* * * 


And when they drive it, they’re 
grateful. For its soft clutch.... 
its smoothly shifting gears... . 
action four-wheel 
brakes . . . its marvelous han- 


its velvet 


dling ease. 
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They find it 


PONTIA( 


exactly the car 
The All- 


American Six is winning Ameri- 


they’ve always wanted. 


can women along with tens of 


thousands of American men. 


Special Sport Equipment 
Available on all body types . . six wire 
wheels with tires... special front 
fenders with tire wells . . 
tire locks and locking rings . . collaps- 
ible trunk rack . . . $100 extra on 
open cars .. . $110 on closed cars .. . 
six disc wheels with same equipment, 
$75 on open cars--$85 on closed 


. two special 


models. 
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LANDAL 


2-Door Sedan . 
Sport Roadster . 


1-Door Sedan . 


Cabriolet 


Landau Sedan 


New Series Pontiac 


COUPE 


1045 


"1045 
.*1075 
"1145 
1155 
. "1265 


Six, #745 to 


$875. All prices at factory. Deliver- 


ed prices include minimum han- 


dling charges. Easy to pay on the 


liberal General Motors Time Pay- 


ment Plar 
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Obey started up his team. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he seen Mr. Kelly climb 
over the stone fence and he almost weak- 
ened enough to pul! up his team and holler 
to him to come back; but just then Kelly 
sort of turned ’s if he meant to come back 
anyway, so Obey drove on—just a few 
yards too far, for when he looked again 
Kelly had got into the buggy and started 
off, and in less than a minute he was out of 
sight around a bend in the road. 

“‘T went into the house and I cried,” says 
Obey. ‘‘ Yes, dumb fool, I cried—cried be- 
cause I’d been a hog and lost a thousand 
dollars—ten dollars anyway. I could have 
got that ten dollars safe, and for that I 
would have let him take my place, all but 
my team and the cow, and welcome. Even 
if I have no more, I would still have my 
wages I could earn and a better house than 
I am living in; also, maybe a chance of a 
thousand dollars and no more fight, fight, 
fight to keep out of debt. If I had ast him 
three hundred dollars the first time, maybe 
hewould have paid merightaway off thecash 
money out of that fat wallet and taken his 
chance of finding some bridges. Maybe you 
would cry, too, mister, if this had happened 
with you. And it was hard to tell my wife; 
but I told her what a dumb way I had acted. 
It was because I thought that if that feller 
had offered me a thousand dollars, it was 
worth much more as that and might we 
could dicker a while. But instead, he laughs 
at me and drives away.” 

I allowed that was mighty tough luck, 
but such was apt to be in trade with the 
best of traders and maybe it was all for the 
best; and I told him that he would find a 
good camping place for noon if he crossed 
right then and followed back on my trail. 

“I ain’t finished telling you about this 
yet,” he says. “It was the next day that I 
was plowing in the same field that that 
same buggy comes around the bend. I 
knew it to once by the horse, which was a 
bay horse with a white face, and when it 
stopped by my fence I see it is the same 
feller, Kelly. He didn’t get out, but he 
hollers to me, ‘Have you woke up out of 
that dream of yours yet, Mr. Schreckend- 
gust?’ 

“‘T make that I don’t hear him and I go 
right on plowing. I have thoughts that I 
was right yesterday, after all, now he comes 
back; but when he gets out of the buggy I 
wiil not act dumb, but I will take the ten 
dollars sure and he can pay me what he 
likes for the farm. Then he shakes the reins 
and drives on and my heart sinks down by 
my stomach already, and then he stops 
again and it jumps up into my throat and 
chokes me as he gets out. I say to myself, 
‘I will not be dumb; I will not cut my nose 
to spoil my face this time. I will not be a 
hog.’”’ 

Seems like this here Kelly comes up to 
him chipper as ever and hands him over an- 
other of them good seegars and asks him if 
he’d made up his mind to accept the lib’ral 
terms offered—to wit, one thousand simo- 
leons purchase price, if any; and Obey 
right away forgot about all his good resolu- 
tions and told him that the purchase price 
was ten thousand—no more and no less. 
Kelly laughs right hearty and slaps him on 
the back and tells him that he’s right com- 
ical. 

“But now we'll get right down to brass 
tacks and quit joking,” says Kelly. ‘ Yes- 
terday,”’ he says, ‘‘I’d give up all idee of 
throwing away good money on your place, 
but this morning I happened to hear of a 
big bridge that they’re a-going to build 
acrost the Susquehanna and I feel tol’able 
sure that I can get the contract for the fill- 
ing from a friend of mine. It’s a dead se- 
cret about this bridge, and I’m trusting to 
your honor as a gentleman and a scholar 
not te let a breath of it leak out. 

** Well, here’s the point: I’ve got to make 
sure that I can deliver the goods if my bid 
is accepted, but you know and I know that 
you ain’t got all the rock that there is in 
this here valley, so I ain’t going to pay no 
fancy price for it. Maybe I won’t need it at 
all. A thousand dollars is a plenty for this 
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forty acres of yours, but I like you, and just 
to show you that I’m not hidebound, I’ll 
pay you twelve hundred dollars for the farm 
if I buy it, and to make it interesting, I’ll 
hand you twenty-five dollars here and now 
for the option at that figure, the option to 
run for ninety days.” He pulls out his 
pocketbook again and thumbs out two tens 
and a five and waves ’em at Obey. “Grab 
’em quick before I change my mind,” he 
says. 
Obey shakes his head. “ My price is ten 
thousand dollars if you buy, and if you get 
any options out of me, you'll pay right 
down the money fifty dollars to me,’”’ he 
says. 

““You’re bound to have your little joke, 
ain’t you?” says Kelly. ‘‘ Well, fifty down 
for the option goes, and if I buy—which 
may or may not be—I’ll pay you thirteen- 
fifty, and that’s my last word.” 

“The last word I got for you on the pur- 
chase price is ten thousand what I have 
said,” Obey told him. 

“Then I’ve wasted another quarter of an 
hour of valuable time, for we can’t deal,’ 
says Kelly. “I will now shake hands with 
you, Mr. Schreckendgust, and wish you 
good-by and many, many years of health, 
prosperity and happiness, and while we will 
never meet again, I shall always cherish 
your mem’ry.” 

He held out his hand and Obey shook it, 


. and then he walked back to the buggy and 


climbed in and drove off. Obey looked for 
him to come back all that afternoon, but he 
didn’t come. 

Obey didn’t sleep a wink that night— 
just turned and tossed and groaned and 
cussed himself out. He told me all the 
thoughts he had enduring that time, but 
they was much the same thoughts he’d had 
the day before, only a little worse. That’s 
neither here nor there. Next morning he 
couldn’t eat none of the breakfast his wife 
fixed for him, but just swallered down some 
coffee and hurried out to the field with his 
team and started to plow. He plowed back 
and forth and acrost and sideways and cat 
a cornered, any way the team took a no- 
tion, as long as they kept a-moving. All 
Obey done was keep his hands on the plow 
and his eyes on the bend in the road, 
a-hoping and praying for the bay horse 
with the white face. At noon he wouldn’t 
even go into the house for dinner, so a 
couple of his boys brought him out a lunch. 
He couldn’t eat no more than a bite even 
then, with them young ones a-staring at 
him and wondering what ailed him, not 
reelizing in their innocent little hearts how 
their dumb fool pop had ruined their 
chances by the way he’d acted yet. Obey 
couldn’t keep the tears out of his eyes when 
he looked at ’em. 

But Kelly didn’t show up and, come dark, 
Obey felt like he had a spell of fever. What 
Kelly had said about him not owning all 
the rock there was in the valley come to 
him and plumb spoiled his supper, and 
along about nine o’clock, when his wife was 
coaxing him to go to bed, he took a lantern 
and started up the creek about a mile to his 
near neighbor’s—a feller name of Kip- 
lander, I think it was. Kiplander had gone 
by his bed already yet, but he come to the 
door in his shirt tail and Obey ast him if 
he’d seen anything of a man name of Kelly 
and whether he’d sold him maybe any op- 
tion. 

“Yah,” says Kep. “Sure. He iss a 
sucker, that feller. He gives me ten dol- 
lars cash for the priv’lege of maybe giving 
me a thousand dollars for this here place of 
mine what he can have for half the money. 
I got that ten dollars sure in my jeans and 
in ninety days maybe I get a thousand dol- 
lars more if I don’t sooner get the pneu- 
monia a-standing in my bare legs here. You 
come see me in the morning, Obey, and I 
show you that ten-dollar bill.” 

He shut the door and Obey staggered 
back home, his heart plumb broke, knowing 
that if they was a-going to build a bridge 
acrost the Atlantic Ocean, Kiplander would 
have enough filling for it on his place after 
he’d furnished a-plenty for the Susque- 
hanna bridge. He broke the news to his 
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woman and told her that he’d made up his 
mind to start out bright and early in the 
morning and see about hiring himself out, 
the way he’d talked of doing, and he hoped, 
once they got out of it, that he’d never set 
eyes on his ancestral home again. The 
county could take it for taxes and welcome. 
Yes, he’d start out and see Haldenmeyer 
early in the morning. 

He didn’t though. He was a sick man, 
come morning, and his wife made him a 
stay abed. He didn’t care. He didn’t care 
about nothing. Bed was as good as any- 
wheres else for him, less’n it was the silent 
tomb. The best thing he could do was curl 
up and die. A dumkopf like him hadn’t no 
business living, no matter what his woman 
said to the contrary. He prob’ly would 
have kept in the same mind and passed out, 
only a little before noon there come a knock 
at the door, and about twenty minutes af- 
ter his wife answered it, she come back with 
Mr. Keily and some other feller that wore 
nose glasses. His wife spoke up mighty 
brisk and sharp. 

“Obey,” she says, ‘‘these here gentlemen 
want to buy our place already yet maybe, 
and you’ve got to quit acting dumb and not 
cut your nose to spoil your face and be a 
hog, but act sensible and reasonable.” 

“That’s the talk!” says Kelly. “Mr. 
Schreckendgust, we’re a-going to settle up 
this here business here and now, one way or 
the other. This document in my hand is an 
option all filled out for you, and here’s a 
fountain pen all filled up with ink. All you 
have to do is write your name down above 
where Mrs. Schreckendgust has signed it— 
see?—and Mr. Smithers here, who is a 
notary public, will witness the signatures 
and everything will be lovely. At Mrs. 
Schreckendgust’s special request, and to re- 
move any last lingering doubts and scruples 
on your part, we have advanced the pur- 
chase price of the farm to fifteen hundred 
dollars. The fifty dollars for the option 
Mrs. S. has already received. . . . Can I 
help you to sit up?” 

Obey sat up. He reached around and 
took a drink of water and then he looked 
Mr. Kelly straight in the eye. 

“You can either you like take your fifty 
dollars back again or you can put to it an- 
other fifty to make a hundred for the op- 
tion, and I will not set the scratch with a 
pen on this document only if the price is 
eight thousand dollars, and this is my last 
dying word and you can take it or leave it.” 

“Och! The poor foolish man!” cries 
Mrs. Schreckendgust. ‘He is like a mule 
stubborn. Pop, you must act sensible.” 

Well, they had it back and forth, and 
the young ones come in and begun to bawl 
and there was a great hullabaloo, and finally 
Obey come down to seven thousand, and 
then six and then five. There he stuck, and 
he stuck so firm and fast that there wasn’t 
nothing for Kelly to do but make out a new 
option for sale at five thousand and hand 
over another fifty dollars to Mrs. Schreck- 
endgust. 

“Well, that’s that,” says Kelly, after 
Obey had signed. “I doubt if we ever get 
that hundred back on this particular deal, 
but we’ve got the whole tract tied up now, 
and God is good to the Irish.” 

Obey said that as soon as Kelly and the 
other feller had gone, he got up and put his 
pants on, and the next day he took his 
woman and all six of the young ones to the 
circus. 

“Bully for you,” I told him. “That was 
sure some trading, and you come out on 
top in a way that done you credit. Well, 
I’m like this Kelly,” I says. ‘‘It’s been a 
pleasure to meet you, Mr. Schreckendgust, 
and, like I said, you'll find a good camping 
place if you follow back on my trail, al- 
though I doubt whether you’ll make it by 
noon. . . . Come haw, Buck! Come haw, 
Bright, come around haw!”’ 

I shook out my whiplash and was 
a-swinging it back to start up my team 
when Obey caught me by the arm. 

“Mister, I haff not finished telling you 
this,” he says. 

“You think I come out on top?” he asks 
me, his face beginning to work again and 
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holding onto my shirt sleeve. “‘You call 
that the top? Listen then, mister, and I 
tell you where I am—I am face down, with 
this Kelly sitting on my back and rubbing 
my nose into the dirt; that is how like Iam 
to the top. Don’t I tell you at the first 
that he takes from me anyway a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars anyway, maybe 
more? Och! All I ask now is that I put 
my two hands on him oncet already! Only 
that I hold him by the throat, that robber, 
and choke him until his slick tongue comes 
out from his lying mouth full of falsehoods 
and deceits yet—him with his bridge fillings 
and his black and white that I am not to 
haul away any rocks! Only I ask that— 
that I can squeeze tighter and tighter and 
say, ‘How about that Susquehanna bridge, 
mister? How much you pay me for an 
option on some air—good air that is fine 
for balloons fillings and also to breathe?’ 
Yes, I would like to ask him that.” 

For all Obey wasn’t a heap bigger’n a 
pint of cider, he looked so gol-derned savage 
that I wouldn’t have bet high on Kelly if 
the two of ’em had come together. Hows’- 
ever, he went on to say that he got his 
hundred dollars to the bank the day of the 
circus and found that it was perfectly good 
money, and after the circus nothing hap- 
pened for a week or two; and then one day 
there come men and teams to a place be- 
low him on the same creek and they begun 
unloading timbers and machinery of some 
sort and iron pipe and a steam engine like 
they was a-going to thrash. The next thing 
up went a derrick and word went around 
that oil had been found along this valley— 
rock oil, Obey called it. Two more derricks 
went up a few weeks after that and pretty 
soon the whole section was a-bristling with 
’em. This here Kiplander, he got his thou- 
sand dollars and they sunk a well on his 
place and struck oil. From what Obey 
said, I reckon it was pretty lively in the 
valley—something like a new gold camp, 
wide open and hell roaring. All manner of 
ungodliness, Obey put it. But it wasn’t 
until Kiplander’s well begun to produce 
that Kelly took up his option on Obey’s 
place. 

Obey was dumkopf enough to feel right 
good about it yet. He went with his 
woman into town with the lawyer who was 
’tending to the business and there they paid 
him his money and took his deed, giving 
him notice to clear out of the way as soon 
as convenient. He wasn’t sorry to get 
away, and he moved his plunder and the 
old cow over to the farm where he had been 
figuring he’d work. The man who run the 
farm—Haldenmeyer—give him a cordial 
invite to visit as long as he’d a mind to 
stay. He had a high respect for Obey and 
would have done anything for him—even 
sell him a part of the farm, which was 
larger than he reelly needed—practically 
give it to him, account of the esteem he had 
for Mr. Schreckendgust. Obey might have 
took him up, only that he had got these 
letters from his cousin Owgoost at Point of 
Rocks. 

Owgoost must have been a flowery letter 
writer. Anyway he got Obey strong in the 
notion of going out to this here paradise of 
ours and, as Obey’s wife didn’t make no 
objections, there didn’t seem to be much in 
the way of him a-going. So he sold off his 
stock and other effects and went to town to 
buy his railroad tickets to Omaha, Owgoost 
having advised him to outfit there. He was 
a-coming out of the ticket office when he 
run into Kiplander who had been on a pro- 
tracted bender after he’d got his money. 
Kiplander Had news for him. The company 
that Kelly had sold out to had struck a 
gusher on the former Schreckendgust farm. 
A gusher was where the drill went down 
plumb in the middle of the rock oil, and this 
oil comes through the pipe up heftick und 
potslick and wrecks the derrick and floods 
everything yet till they stop the hole. 
Kelly was mad that he sold too soon. All 
he gets from the company iss 

“How much do you think?” Obey 
gurgles. I could have made a guess, but I 
seen he wanted to tell me. “‘A hundred 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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“A fllicted’ was a mild word 
for my case” 


East Milton, Mass. 


“My EMBARRASSMENT was natural enough. I work in a 
bank and am in constant contact with people with whom 
appearance counts. 

“Also I am thrown socially with a group of young people 
interested in sports—and a blotchy complexion doesn’t fit 
there either. ' 

“I was ‘afflicted’—that’s a mild word for the case—with a 
whole series of eruptions. No sooner had one harvest of 
them begun to disappear than another crop sprang up... 
The situation got on my nerves. 

“I knew that my father had found Fleischmann’s Yeast 
beneficial. I myself began eating three cakes faithfully 
every day. The results were surprising—and amazingly 
prompt. My skin cleared—completely. My morale rose— 


enormously. Charles B. Webber, Jr. 



































LEFT 
“T WAS SO NERVOUS and run down I 
couldn't stand the slightest noise, and could 
hardly do my housework. I weighed only 
97 pounds, And I was badly constipated 
“Naturaily I am only too glad to sub 
mit my own little ‘True Story’ of what 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for me and 
indirectly for my family 
“TI began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast or 
or about the first of August after readir 
about it and through the advice of friend 








“T am now entirely relieved of constipa 
tion, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
have never felt better in my married lif 
than I do at this time.” 

Mrs. M. S. Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn 


Health, new joy in living 
RESH as any vegetable from the garden, Fleisch- —this easy way 


mann’s Yeast is a food—not a medicine. 


e e Fat three cakes of Fleisch anns Y ast 
Yet this food possesses a truly remarkable power. The every day, one cake before each meal 
power to cleanse the intestines of poisons. To keep them between meals Bat ot plem, a w oly 
in water (hot or cold), or any other way 


° “e ” 
active. To “regulate. 
active. To “regulate you like. For stubborn constipation phy 


As your constipation disappears, your whole being sicians say to drink one cake in a glass of 
awakens to new vigor and life. Your blood clears. Your 
skin freshens. Your indigestion gives way to healthy 
assimilation. 


hot water not scalding before meals 
and before going to bed. Train yourself to 
form a regular daily habit. Dangerous ca- 


} . 
tharti 
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You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any grocer. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep in any cool, 
dry place. And write for a free copy of the latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet. Health Research Dept. D-56, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, New 
York City . 





RIGHT 
“T WAS TENDING the gates at the crossing. A fellow from the power 
house down the line happened along, and we got to talking about different 
things. I happened to mention how I had tried all kinds of medicines for 
my indigestion and he said, ‘Why not try Fleischmann’s Yeast? I take it 
regularly.’ Well, after eating it for a few months, I felt ten years younger. 
My indigestion simply disappeared.” 
Wiruram Miter, Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 









(Continued from Page 36) 
and fifty thousand dollars, he gets. A hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars! A hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars!” 

He just naturally screamed it out the 
last time. ‘‘ Yes,” he says, ‘‘that iss how 
much he robs me out of, that devil. Well, 
right off I go to a lawyer and he tells me 
that I can do nothing. He charges five 
dollars to tell me that, and would charge 
more, but he has asympathy for me. Well, 
I go then te the company office and I tell 
the feller by the desk how it iss that Kelly 
schvindles me—just like I tell you, and the 
feller he says I should talk to Kelly about 
it, or maybe write him a letter. I tell him I 
will not write, but I will wait and see if 
Kelly comes to sell the company some more 
gushers and then if I put my two hands on 
him oncet I bet I get my rights. 

“So I sit on a bench and I wait until 
they shut the office, and the next day I 
ecme back and I sit arid wait, but still 
Kelly does not come. There waits others on 
that bench, and I teil them about this 
Kelly and how he robs me from my farm 
where my pop works and where I work all 
my life, and all the time there is millions of 
dollars the ground under that is ours and he 
cheats us out of. I ask is that right. I ask 
is that justice. And the feller by the little 
desk he tells me I should hire a hall and 
give him a rest. 

“T tell him that I do not need a hall no 
more than he needs a rest, that loafer, and 
he gets a mad at me and him and two other 
fellers they put me out by the door, and 
then comes a policeman and he says either 
I should go home or go to the police station, 
so I go home. I come back the next day, 
but I am not so dumb that I go in at the 
office, but I walk up and down on the side- 
walk and see who comes and who goes. The 
next day I come again and I would come 
still already, but the time for my tickets is 
nearly up and my wife talks—talks at me, 
and Haldenmeyer he says if I am going I 
should better go. Also that gusher has 
spoiled my sleep already and Haldenmey- 
er’s wife is not polite and I cannot eat what 
she cooks and it makes me weak not to eat. 
So we are here. 

“But I ask you, mister, is it right I lose 
my money like this? And there is some- 
thing I did not tell you yet about this 
Kelly and how he cheats me.” 

“Sure you told me that part,” I says. 

“He certainly was one deep-dyed, dirty, 
deceitful dog, and it’s a pity you didn’t get 
them two hands of yours on him. 
Listen to me,” I says. ‘“‘When you cross, 
head straight for that clump of willows, a 
little to the right if anything. You'll see 
my tracks there, and all you've got to do is 
follow them back and they’ll take you to 
Point of Rocks. If there’s anything else 
that you haven’t told me about Kelly that 
you can think up on the way, I'll maybe get 
a chance to hear it when I see you again. 
So long, and better juck to you—no worse 
anyway.” 4 

I spoke to my team in no uncertain tones, 
as the feller says, and cracked my whip a 
couple of times and they moved on, me 
with ’em. I wasn’t sorry to have met up 
with Obey, just the same. It give me 
something to think of as I went my lone- 
some way, and I counted it time well spent 
a-listening to him 

Human nature is always kind of inter- 
esting to me, and Obey’d showed himself 
plumb full and a-gushing with it. Seems 
like a man ain’t never satisfied no matter 
what kind of a deal he gets. Instead of 
thinking it might be worse, he feels that it 
ought to be a blame sight better. That’s 
my experience, although I did hear about 
a man that was always contented back 
where I come from. Yes, sir, whatever a 
wise Providence give that man was good 
enough a-plenty for him. He was satisfied 
with his wife even. Never kicked about 
anything—wages, grub or weather. The 
superintendent of the poorhouse where he 
died allowed he was a model to all—never 
gave no trouble about nothing. 

I was late getting to Manory’s that night. 
Along in the afternoon there come on a rain 
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and hail, and the gumbo on the trail was 
mighty bad. Pulling up out of a gully my 
chain busted, and the wagon rolled back 


and spilled about half the load and I strained ° 


my wrist when I slipped on a wet bowlder. 
On top of that, when I started to light my 
pipe I spilled my matches out of my water- 
proof box, and I needed a smoke right bad. 
I mentioned these here little happenings to 
Bill Manory, but Bill didn’t show no sym- 
pathy to speak of. 

“Hard luck!” he says. “But then you 
ain’t the only one. I had rheumatiz most 
of the winter, myself, and there was a feller 
come along by here yesterday morning that 
made me ashamed of complaining about it. 
Talk about your hard luck! Go on with 
your supper, and I’ll tell you about it. It 
ought to cheer you up. Seems like this 
feller was a-plowing on his farm one morn- 
ing—it wasn’t much of a farm, being 
mostly rock, and he had to work like all get 
out to make a living on it. Anyway —— 
What’s the matter with you now?” 

““You can’t cheer me none by telling me 
that,” I says. ‘I’ve heard it already yet. 
Mr. Schreckendgust was down at the river 
this morning, and I met him.” 

“‘Did he tell you the whole thing?” Bill 
asks. 

‘He alluded to it a considerable,” I made 
answer. 

“About how this here Kelly let on he 
wanted the place for bridge filling?’ Bill 
goes on, kind of anxious. 

I says to him, “Bill,” I says, “if you 
grudge me these here victuals, just say so 
and I'll get up from the table right away 
and quiet and orderly, but if you try to 
spoil my appetite by telling me about Kelly, 
wore out as I am, I'll bust you one on the 
cabeza.” 

I felt thataway about it, too; and when 
I got to Sidney and John Mackenzie and 
Orrin Bascom and Joe Shumway each and 
separate and within an hour of each other 
told me—or started to tell me about Obey 
Schreckendgust I wasn’t no more inclined 
to listen. The second day I was in town I 
got into a sociable little game with Ed 
Wickham and a couple of boys from Chey- 
enne, strangers, and the last deal—as far’s 
I know—one of them boys put a whole lot 
of confidence in the three kings he’d got, 
and then, after the pot was all swelled up to 
nearly two hundred dollars, he got a bad 
attact of cold feet and let Ed gather in all 
that wealth on a scaly tén-dollar raise. 

“‘Seems like that’s a mighty high-handed 
proceeding, but I dunno,” he says to Ed. 
“* Just out of idle cur’osity, I’d like to know 
what kind of a hand you was bluffing on.” 

“No trouble in the world to show goods,” 
says Ed, and turns up a pair of jacks. 

“Well, dog my cats!” says the Cheyenne 
boy. ‘Just think of me letting a pot like 
that get apast me when by rights it was my 
pot all the time! Say, that’s almost as bad 
luck as a little Dutchman had that me and 
my friend met up with as we come in here 
the other day. He was a farmer from Penn- 
sylvania, headed for the Black Hills with 
his wife and a raft of kids. He told us ——” 

“Where are you a-going to, Sam?” Ed 
asks me. 

I told him I was getting weary and aimed 
to go to bed, and I cashed in my chips and 
went there. A few days later I started 
north again and a puncher from the Lazy- 
K on Redwater, and Doc Oliver, the store- 
keeper at Chimney Rock, sprung Obey on 
me. When I got to Buffalo Gap I stopped 
at Brooks & Brunschmidt’s and nooned 
there. Most always I’d get my first news 
of the Hills there after I’d been gone. That 
time Brooks told me about the big strike 
Larry O’Neill had made at Rochford. Larry 
hadn’t never had a dollar to his name or a 
pot to cook in, as the saying is, before he 
run into that pay streak, and here he was 
independently rich for life, if he didn’t blow 
it all for whisky. 

“But there ain’t no more discoveries in 
the Hills to amount to anything,” says 
Brooks. ‘“ Mining ain’t what it used to be. 
They tell me there’s a heap of excitement 
right now over these here oil wells in Penn- 
sylvania. About a month or six weeks 
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ago a Dutch outfit come through here— 
Schreckendgust, the man’s name was—and 
he told me and Brunschmidt that they was 
a-taking millions of dollars’ worth of oi! out 
of a well on the farm he’d owned just before 
he left. He didn’t get nothing out of it him- 
self though. He claimed 

It got so finally that when I ran into a 
man I'd start in to tell him that when I 
crossed White River on my last trip I met 
up with a little Dutchman name of Schreck- 
endgust who’d come from Pennsylvania, 
where he had a farm that he sold for five 
thousand dollars, not knowing that there 
was oil on it that was worth a million or 
more; and it was nine chances out of ten 
that whoever it was would say: “Sure! He 
told me about it. He took up a claim at 
Point of Rocks. Yes, he told me all about 
that dirty deal he got. Hard luck! Fine 
weather we’re having, if it don’t hail. Who’s 
going to be our next sheriff do you reckon?” 

That claim of Obey’s was quite a piece 
back in the hills at the Point, and clear off 
of the main travel road. That’s how come 
that while I met Owgoost every oncet in a 
while, it was two or three years before I 
seen Obey himself. Owgoost told me Obey 
was a-thriving and liked the country all 
right. 

“If he could forget how they bunco him 
out of his gushing oil wells back in Penn- 
sylvania, he would be satisfied, but he does 
not, and he don’t let nobody else forget 
either,” says Owgoost. “It ain’t Christian 
the way he hates that man Kelly. And he 
is a good worker and his woman she works 
good and the boys is a big help and the girl 
also yet. Only Obey is dumb to talk all the 
time to everybody about his gusher and the 
bridge filling that Kelly fools him with.” 

It was on a Fourth o’ July that I fin’ly 
seen for myself how things was. I was 
a-coming out of Rider’s pool room in Custer 
just before the marshal formed the parade 
to go to the grove, when a short, fat, red- 
faced gentleman wearing a good suit of 
clothes, neat polished boots with morocco 
tops, a nifty hat and a wide glad smile 
caught me by the sleeve and guessed that I 
didn’t know him. He guessed right. I 
didn’t—not at first. 

Then he says, ‘“‘ Maybe you don’t remem- 
ber me at White River one time already at 
high water when I was there with my fam- 
ily yet.” 

I looked at him again hard. It didn’t 
seem possible, but it couldn’t have been no- 
body but him talked the way he done. 

I says, ‘Sure! Mr. Schreckendgust, ain’t 
it? You told me how you had a contract to 
fill a bridge acrost the Susquehanna River, 
you and a man name of Kelly that was a 
pardner of yours, and made a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars between you.” 

“Och, no!” says he. “Himmel! That 
iss all wrong. Listen and I tell you how it 
is. There is no bridge; only a lie, that is 
what this robber Kelly tells me. One morn- 
ing I am plowing on my farm ——” 

“You’re looking right well,” I says to 
him. ‘ How’s the wife and the young ones, 
and what do you think of the Black Hills 
by this time? Ever feel you want to go 
back to Pennsylvania?”’ 

“No, I don’t want to go back,” he an- 
swers. “And my wife she is well. While I 
am plowing ———” 

“Ts she here in town with you?” I ast 
him. 

“Yes,” he says, “we are all here in 
town. . . . While I am plowing a buggy 
drives up, and a feller gets out who is ——” 

“I'd like right well to see her,” I told 
him. ‘“‘Going down the street?” 

As we walked along he kept on a-trying 
to tell me, and I kept on staving him off and 
having lots of fun doing it until we come to 
where there was a fine big surrey a-standing 
in front of Paul Clemman’s. In that surrey 
was a real fleshy lady in a white shirt waist 
and wearing a bonnet full of roses and 
wheat ears and stylish white cotton gloves. 
At the other side of the back seat was a 
mighty pretty young lady in a white dress 
with a blue sash and eyes that was bluer 
than the sash was, and in between them was 
two young boys about eleven or twelve and 
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another one younger still on the fleshy 
lady’s lap. On the front seat was a husky 
lad of maybe eighteen holding the lines on a 
good matched team of sorrels and another 
boy maybe a year or two younger—say, 
fifteen. I guessed the girl to be sixteen or 
seventeen. She was a-talking to Roy Jones 
who was a-working in his daddy’s hardware 
them days. A right nice young feller Roy 
was, but Obey looked at him mighty sour 
as we come up. He didn’t wait for us, 
though; he reddened up some and lifted his 
hat to the ladies and moved off, and the 
girl she blushed, too, and began to fuss with 
her bang. 

“Well, here is my fam’ly,”’ says Obey, 
prideful, as he had a right to be; and he 
went on to tell his wife who I was and we 
shook hands all around and there was some 
more talk that Obey busted in on to say 
something about Kelly. 

He didn’t get far. Right off, Christina, 
which was the girl’s name, ast him why not 
talk about George Washington and Nathan 
Hale and Benedict Arnold, considering 
what the day was, and her mother she al- 
lowed that Obey wasn’t a-keeping the 
promise he’d made not to rake up them by- 
gones until anyway they got back home. 

I reckon Obey would have started an ar- 
gument, but Steve Hackett rode up just 
then with his marshal’s sash on and headed 
them into the parade. I wouldn’t crowd in, 
though kindly invited, but I seen them all 
at the grove later on and got real well ac- 
quainted with Miss Christina and treated 
the crowd to ice cream that the ladies of the 
M. E. Church was raising some funds with. 
Later on I seen Roy Jones a-hanging around 
and looking wistful, and I went up to where 
he was and ast him why he didn’t take-a 
brace and ast Miss Christina if she wouldn’t 
honor him with a dance in the bowery the 
boys had put up. He allowed it wouldn’t 
do no good with Obey around, account he’d 
got blacklisted by losing interest in Obey’s 
story about his gusher. 

“Say, don’t it beat time how a smart, 
lovely girl like Christina should be the 
daughter of an old fool like that? I reckon 
she is though. Mis’ Schreckendgust is cer- 
tainly all wool as well as a yard wide. The 
boys, they’re all right too.” 

I told him Obey would maybe forget in 
time. 

“He seems to be prospering,”’ I says. 

“Sure he’s prospering,” says Roy; “but 
not at the rate of thousands of dollars a 
day, which is what that gusher is turning 
out on the farm that should ought to be- 
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But Christina will be of full age and consent 
in another year, so we got to make the best 
of it till then. It ain’t hopeless.” 

I said I was glad of that and that I’d put 
in a good word for him with Obey when I 
got a chance; and when Obey and his 
woman give me a pressing invite to come 
and see them I said I’d sure drop in the 
next trip I made down, and a couple of 
weeks later I made my trip and left my out- 
fit at the Point and borrowed a horse from 
Jack Skinner and rode a couple miles out 
to Obey’s. 

Well, Owgoost had certainly picked his 
cousin a jim-dandy place. You went 
through a narrow pass to get there, and 
then it broadened out into a park of maybe 
twenty-five acres as level as a floor, with a 
stream of clear water a-running through it 
and on the hillsides the finest stand of pines 
I'd seen in a long while. I wondered how it 
was the sawmill men had overlooked it. At 
the farther end of the park there was two 
outlets, one of ’em back of the house open- 
ing into another park bigger than the first 
and the other where the brook run through, 
not so wide and some broken up, but good 
grass just the same. The rocks on the hills 
was pink gray and a-sparkling with mica 
flakes where the sun struck, and on the 
right fork of the pass a shoulder of rose 
quartz jutted out. Lower down there was 
croppings of limestone, snow-white. Take 
all that and the green of the alfalfa and 
you’d have gone far and wide to find any- 
thing sightlier. 

(Continued on Page 40 
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To you, the owners of the millions of 
motor cars in use today, and to you 
who are about to purchase your first 
car, we present a new line of motor cars 
for which we ask your consideration. 
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Prevent blemishes with Lilac 
You’re taking 
a risk 


when you neglect 


those tiny nicks 


A man does hate those little trouble- 
spots that appear on the face every once 
in a while— 

They're due to outside infection— 
starting in tiny nicks your razor al- 
ways leaves in your skin. 

It’s easy never to have them! Just 
a good dash of Pinaud’s Lilac after 
every shave! 

Because Lilac is so pleasant to use, 
perhaps you haven't realized it’s the 
best skin antiseptic known. Absolute 
preventive of trouble-spots! It’s tonic, 
gives your face a grand glow! 

You'll like the soothing after-feel 
Lilae has now, for the same wonderful 
ingredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blauder than before, and give it 
more delicate fragrance. 


too 


Buy Pinaud’s Lilac today at any 
drug or department store. Signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


LILAC 


{Lilas de France} 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

Nature had done the most of the work, 
but Obey had put on the finishing touches. 
Me, I like them touches of a man’s hand on 
the grandest kind of scenery. Seems to me 
sort of lonesome without ’em. Obey’s big 
log house and his barns and fences may not 
have been ornaments in themselves, but 
just the same they ornamented that park a 
heap. The house was a log one and a-plenty 
big even for a big fam’ly. It had a wide 
gallery in front that was paved with slabs 
of rock, and there was vines with clusters of 
yellow honeysuckle and pink rambler roses 
a-climbing up the pillars. The walks up to 
the gallery and around some flower beds 
was paved the same way, and all the house 
yard was fenced in with white pickets. It 
was sure a surprise, running onto a place 
like that. 

Obey was expecting me, and he give me 
a welcome that made me feel like I’d be 
willing to hear the oil-well story again from 
start to finish. But right then he was all 
took up with showing me the place, and I 
want to tell you that barn of his was a 
model, the way it was fixed, and all the 
other buildings the same way. He had a 
considerable machinery and there wasn’t a 
spot of rust on any of it; his stock—horses 
and cows both—made me open my eyes. 
The cows was all black and white—Hol- 
steins, he called ’em—and they was good 
for beef and for milk both. In the left-fork 
pasture he had Percheron mares and colts 
a-grazing, and even his hens was blooded. 
Obey allowed that it didn’t cost no more 
to feed fine stock than it did scrub, and 
there was more money in it, and he sure 
carried out that idee. 

“Well,” says he, “I had a good start 
with capital already when I come, and 
that makes things easier; but the place I 
would make money on with nothing at all 
to start. The soil——— Wait, I show you 
some potatoes what I raise. I raise every- 
thing. I have no fig tree, but I have vines 
mit grapes and wine I make from it I will 
show you also. But now we go eat dinner.” 

It was a sight to see Obey a-standing up 
and saying a grace in Dutch at his table, 
with his family all ranged along the sides 
of it. And the dinner was a dinner for your 
whiskers. After it was over we went out 
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and sat on the gallery, and Christina 
brought out a pitcher of wine and glasses 
and a box of cigars. The boys had gone off 
to work. Pretty slick! Obey lit his cigar 
and I lit mine and he poured. While he 
was a-doing that, I seen somebody a-coming 
up the pass afoot. He come slow and he 
kind of limped. 

I says to Obey “‘ You'll have to get an- 
other glass, I reckon. Here comes one of 
your neighbors.” 

Obey took a look, and then he says 
“That ain’t no neighbor of mine.” He 
hands me my glass and says ‘‘Gesund- 
heit!”” And I says ‘“‘Happy days!”” And 
it was sure good. 

By that time this feller had opened the 
gate and come a-limping up the walk. I 
seen he was tol’able ragged and one of his 
boots was out at the toes. He was a tall 
feller with a big black mustache and eye- 
brows that grew straight acrost his fore- 
head. He hadn’t shaved for quite a spell. 
He come closer up to us, and then, all of a 
sudden, Obey’s glass smashed on the rock 
floor and he made one leap and landed right 
atop of that there wayfarer, tumbled him 
over and fell on him. 

“Robber!” he yells. ‘‘Cheater! So you 
come to me at last, ain’t?”’ 

He had the feller by the throat and was 
a-trying to bump his head on the walk. 
The feller give a couple of heaves and 
throwed him off and just then I got around 
to ’em and they scrambled to their feet. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the crazy little 
fool?” says the feller to me. “‘ You better 
keep him off me, or I’m liable to hurt him 
serious.” 

Obey was a-struggling and panting. “It 
is Kelly!” he shouts. ‘Kelly, the robber, 
who steals from me anyway a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars! Let me get my two 
hands on him yet!” 

“Well, you got my name all right,” says 
Kelly, rubbing his head at the back; “but 
I’ll be double darned if I ever laid eyes on 
you before. And what’s all this delirious 
ravings about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand? I never had that much money but 
once in my life, and much good it done me; 
but I sure didn’t get it from you. See if 
you can’t quiet him, friend. If you don’t, I 
will.” 
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“I reckon you’d better be a little pa- 
tient, hombre,’’ I says to him. ‘If you’re 
the Kelly he’s talking about, you got him 
to sell his farm to you ’way back in Penn- 
sylvania—gave him five thousand for it 
and turned around and sold it for a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. That’s his trifling 
grievance against you.” 

Kelly stared at Obey for a moment with 
his mouth open and then he says: ‘‘By 
the piper that played before Moses, it’s 
him! He’s the little Dutch scoundrel that 
jockeyed me out of five thousand dollars 
for an infernal rock pile that wasn’t worth 
fifty at the outside. Let me get at him!” 
He grinned as he said that though. 

Obey broke out again with “Liar! Dirty 
liar! Lies you tell—lies, lies! That well on 
my place it gushes and you—you re 

“Yes, it gushed,” says Kelly. ‘‘It gushed 
just long enough to get me to put every 
cent I got on the deal and all I could scrape 
and borrow right back into the company 
stock, and then it petered out so’s it didn’t 
gush enough to make a grease stain on your 
pants. It busted the company and it 
busted me so bustedly that I’ve never been 
anything but bustedsince. . . . Say, you 
mean to tell me you own this here place?” 

Obey nodded. Inch by inch a smile was 
beginning to spread over his face. 

“You're a darling,” says Kelly. ‘“‘You’d 
kick if you was hanged. Well, considering 
the way you gouged me on that deal and 
assaulted me just now, the least you can do 
is give me a square meal and a job of work 
until I can save enough money to get out 
of this rotten country.” 


**And Obey done that,”’ concluded the 
old bullwhacker. ‘‘ He told Kelly he’d give 
him a job piling rocks to fill a bridge he 
was a-going to build over the brook, just to 
learn him what piling rock was like. And 
from that day to this you never heard Obey 
complaining about the millions he lost sell- 
ing his farm too soon.” 

“Cured him, did it?” said Bart Hol- 
linshed. 

“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Stegg. ‘But he 
never did get over telling about the pedi- 
grees and performances of that fine sorrel 
team that Kelly skipped out with two 
nights later.”’ 


THE IMMORTAL GYPSY 


Thousands will hear her on this tour, and 
out of those thousands some young singers 
will meet and sing for her. Out of those 
she will perhaps take back a few to France, 
when she returns to her robber-baron castle 
on its rocky crag, to live and study in her 
home. 

Four years ago I was fortunate enough 
to spend a summer at the Chateau de 
Cabriéres, and the experience was unfor- 
gettable from the first meeting with the 
great prima donna at a luncheon given by 
a friend in New York, who suggested I 
might possibly arrange to study with her, 
to the last glimpse of the castle through the 
rain as our train chugged over the moun- 
tains toward Paris at the end of thesummer. 

The day I arrived at Cabriéres she was 
showing the castle to sight-seers, glorying 
in her réle of chatelaine of a famous edifice, 
seeing herself as the last of the Sieurs de 
Cabriéres and these her vassals come to pay 
her court, with no trace in her face or 
manner of the terrific domestic scene which 
had gone on the day before, brought about 
by the servant of one of those innumerable 
relatives who infest the French family. She 
had been disturbed enough then to state 
that there would be no lessons that sum- 
mer, she simply could not do it, she would 
wait until I appeared, for I was en route, 
then she would dismiss everybody. But 
when I arrived all was serene; she decided 
we should all go on a delightful excursion 
far up the Tarn River to a beautiful old 
castle, where we should eat the most deli- 
cious ¢erevisses; in fact, see them caught 
for our delectation, for the castle was now 
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aninn. In short, we were to make it a gala 
day. 

We were very gay and she told us the 
history of the eight portraits painted on the 
spandrels of the vaulted room where we 
ate; how the original owner had had eight 
daughters all so lovely that when suitors 
came to woo they never could make up their 
minds which they wanted and always went 
away in despair, so that the eight damsels 
lived spinsters to the ends of their days. 

Thanks to this amusing interlude, all 
thought of discontinuing a summer’s les- 
sons was dismissed, and the next morning— 
and a morning begins for Calvé at five, 
when she arises—slie started in on the regu- 
lar routine—lessons from ten till lunch, 
marketing and study in the afternoon. 

Marketing in France is a new experience 
to anyone who has ever kept house; meat 
must be used the day it is bought, for there 
is no ice; vegetables are kept in a cool 
cupboard, and the bread and cakes from 
the pdlisserie— whose owner is an old friend 
of madame’s, with whom she always spends 
a gossipy hour in Millau, where she goes for 
provisions—are stored in another cupboard, 
of which she keeps the key in true chate- 
laine fashion. The vin ordinaire which is 
used every day is made from the grapes of 
her own vineyard and kept in kegs in still 
another cupboard, and the water is piped 
down icy cold from a spring up the moun- 
tainside. Surely the builders of such a 
stronghold thought of everything, for with 
water from that spring and plenty of pro- 
visions they could withstand any old siege. 
Even if the attacking party were smart 


enough to sidetrack the mountain rill, there 
was always the cistern in the central court, 
well protected from poisoners. 

Small wonder then that this romantic 
castle should have appealed to the imagina- 
tion of Emma Calvé when, as a child, she 
was taken to see it as one of the sights of 
her part of the country, or that she should 
have startled her little peasant playmates 
with the announcement, at the ripe age of 
nine, that one day she would own it and 
carry the keys to its rooms on her belt. 
Nor should we be surprised to find that 
with her first great financial success she ful- 
filled her own prophecy by buying Ca- 
briéres—which means, translated, the Place 
of the Goats—and filling it full of the beau- 
ties it deserved. 

Last summer, having lost a great deal of 
money in the collapse of the franc, for, very 
patriotically, she always invested her money 
in France, she felt she would have to give 
up the castle and put it up for sale. It was 
a bitter decision, and she, with the true 
Frenchwoman’s love of the soil, suffered 
keenly. But fortunately the place is so 
far off the beaten track from Paris to the 
south—why, even French people —— Well, 
just try to make the P. L. M. office under 
stand you want to go to Millau in the de- 
partment of Aveyron, and no matter how 
good your accent, I’ll bet four cents you 
come away with a ticket to Milan. Luck- 
ily, I say, this is the case, and so no sale 
was made, to her intense delight, for now 
her vaudeville tour brings her three thou- 
sand dollars a week, and in California, 

(Continued on Page 42, 
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For two weeks, the “gang” has seen him 
not. After the ninth reading, “The Black 
Pirate” does not seem so black. As if sore 
throat were not enough, and just to prove that 
justice is seldom tempered with mercy, little 
sister is on the job from 9g to 5 emitting words 
of scorn and derision. Was ever a gentleman 
so galled? Will he ever neglect a sore throat 
again? 

Healthy youngsters may throw off sore 


throat or a cold in a hurry, but adults are 
not usually so fortunate. Lacking the 
stamina of youth, they are easier prey to 
disease germs. 

Watch your throat these days, and at the 
first sign of irritation, gargle with Listerine 
full strength. Rinse the mouth with it also. 

Throat irritations are usually the sign of 
on-coming colds—or worse —and Listerine, 
used early, has nipped many a sore throat 


Smarty, Smarty, Smarty !” 


and celd in the bud. Honestly now, don't you 
think this simple precaution is worth taking ? 
It may spare you a trying siege of illness. 
Lambert Pharmaca! Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Never neglect 
a sore throat 




















More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development in the 
THROAT and nose. 
Some, of mild character, 
yield to an antiseptic. 
Others, more serious, do 
not. At the first sign of 
an irritated throat, gargle 
frequently with Listerine 
and if no improvement 
is shown, consult a 
physician. 





THE 
NEXT TIME! 

The next time you buy « \ 
dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste at 25¢ the a 
large tube. It has halved ah: 
the tooth paste bill of ee erg 
more than two million 3 
people. : 
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One in your 
bathroom 


One beside 
your bed 


Several in the 
living’ room 


i) 





and most certainly 
one in your pocket 


or bag’ 


= there is 


need for a light there is a place 
for a Clark Lighter. 


Keep matches where chil- 
dren will not even see them. 
Avoid burning, flying heads 
and smoldering half-dead 
match-stems. 


A Clark Lighter is absolutely 
safe in the home or pocket. It 
cannot light accidentally and it 
makes no dirt. A Clark will 
not smudge the cleanest finger 
nor the whitest kid glove. Re- 
place the none -too- beautiful 
match-box with neat, attrac- 
tive jeweler-made Clarks. 


You may choose from the 
stock in any good shop where 
Clark Lighters are sold,or write 
for a descriptive circular. 


W.G. CLARK & CO., Inc. 
Showrooms: 580 Fifth Ave., New York 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLARK 


ALWAYS Ss WORKS 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
where she will have to sing four times a 
day, they will pay her five thousand. 

Five thousand dollars a week! May we 
all earn that at sixty-two! 

“Now, ma chére,”’ she said the other 
day, ‘I keep Cabriéres for always. And I 
am doing such things—you should see. I 
owe my home, in the first place, to Amer- 
ica; now America lets me keep it. My 
lit-tle home.” 

She spoke in English, for there is no 
French word for “home.” 

So the ancient salle de gardes, with its six- 
foot walls, hung with armor and chain mail, 
its low roof of Roman vaulting—that is, the 
round arch and not the groined Gothic 
kind—with its cavernous fireplace, will ring 
again with the laughter of young students 
and the thrill of Calvé’s voice as she inter- 
rupts her déjeuner to illustrate some song, 
beating time with a crust of sour peasant 
bread. And upstairs in the salon the fa- 
mous portrait of her as Carmen will still 
blaze like a living thing among the treas- 
ures in that beautiful room, while the orig- 
inal—herself—will once more sit at the 
piano putting those same students through 
their scales, and all will be as it has been. 
The gorgeous embroidered satin cover on 
her piano will still hold the photograph of 
her teacher, Madame Laborde, and the 
cloisonné clock that doesn’t go but sports an 
enamel of the Winter Palace surrounded by 
brilliants, which was given to her by the 
late Czarina, will still be there. The girls 
who await their turn—for when I was there 
we all three took our lessons together; each 
learning from the others’ lessons as well as 
our own—will sit caressing the ivory bibe- 
lots madame has collected in her world 
tours; and when the scales are over and 
the songs and arias taken up, Calvé will 
once more explain how to deport oneself 
before an audience or how to color one’s 
voice to interpret a song. 


Watch the Mouth for Character 


“There are three main divisions in the 
coloring of tone,” she says. .“‘There is 
the warm, rich, heavily colored tone for the 
somber emotions; the light, gay sound for 
more joyous occasions; and the neutral 
tone, which is just clear vocal sound on 
pitch, without any emotion at all back of it. 
I use it for narratives. For instance, when I 
sing Le Roi Renaud I have three persons to 
identify to my audience: Renaud, who is 
dying, his mother, and his wife. Renaud’s 
words must be sung in the neutral tone, 
with the suggestion of a groan to express 
his extreme fatigue and agony; the mother’s 
voice is indicated by a heavy, middle-aged 
quality, dark with the emotion over her 
son’s death, yet with a forced calmness as 
she lies to the wife to keep that news from 
her; the wife’s voice must be light and 
eager, and the narrative part sung in a 
purely neuter tone. All these, of course, in 
the degree you wish to express yourself. 
The words themselves do a great deal of the 
coloring; you cannot sing somber in a gay, 
lilting voice, nor can you sing gay in a dark 
voice without sounding a little silly. 

“The swiftest codrdination in the world 
is between thought and the organs of 
speech, which are of course the same as the 
organs of song. So swift is it sometimes 
that the voice betrays what you are really 
thinking, though your eyes and face may 
say something very different. A great de- 
tective once told me that a man may school 
the muscles of his face to Oriental placidity 
under strain, but his mouth will always tell 
the truth in some way. And, since the lips 
are the final control we have over the sound 
we emit, let us pay particular attention to 


| the mouth. When I listen to a person talk 


I never watch his eyes, for you may prate 
to me as you will about the expression of 
the eye, I don’t believe the eyes express a 
thing except as the muscles of the face 
change the contour of the cheeks. Smile, 
and see what it does to the skin around your 
eyes; open your mouth in surprise and note 
how that pulls the eyes open too. But does 
the eye itself change? Not at all. Therefore 
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I say, watch the mouth when someone talks 
to you; therein lies the real character, the 
real personality. 

“You American girls who are such good 
linguists should pay more attention to your 
mouths, for control of the lips is essential in 
beauty of speech. Lip rouge won’t help if 
your mouth hangs slack, nor does anyone 
care a rap to listen to an actress who prunes 
and prisms her lines.”’ 

How she teaches you to use that mouth, 
how she gets you to use breath and all the 
other things are of course what you pay her 
to tell you. It wouldn’t be fair to undersell 
her by writing it here, would it? And be- 
sides, I could never tell it with all the salt 
and flavor of her own experiences. 


The Castle in the Causses 


You who may be one of those to go to 
France to study with her this summer will 
probably arrive in Paris eager to be on 
your way south, but I must warn you again, 
you will have your own sweet time getting 
to your destination. About noon you will 
reach Aguessac, the station on the Chemin 
de Fer du Midi nearest Calvé’s home, and 
descend from your couchette well-worn and 
hungry. The hot sun of the Midi will be at 
its height, but the refreshing roar of the 
Tarn River hard by will make you forget 
that. Madame or her chauffeur will be there 
to meet you, and you will drive the three 
kilometers to the castle along a white, white 
road, blazing in the noonday sun, until at 
last you will see a rocky crag like most of 
the rock formation you have noted during 
the morning on the train; only this will grad- 
ually resolve itself into two great cylindrical 
towers and the various roof levels of castle, 
terraces, farm buildings and a tiny chapel 
nestling close, with its multicolored steep 
roof of Spanish tile glistening in the sun. 
Directly under this, and a thousand feet 
below, the motor will turn into a private 
road and climb the zigzag way straight up 
the side of the cliff, emerging at last to the 
park gate in back of the chateau, the only 
entrance. Every foot of the way could be 
commanded by a watcher in the castle, and 
even should the enemy by some miracle get 
as far as the park and the very entrance of 
the building itself, he could never enter, 
what with boiling oil and other things that 
could be dumped on him at places con- 
veniently arranged by the architect back in 
1070. 

It will be strange country you will see as 
you gaze about—a silent, melancholy coun- 
try, barren and rocky; not at all like the 
smiling fields of Normandy and the Loire 
Valley. You are in the Causses. Try that 
word on your traveled friends and watch 
them look blank! No matter how they may 
brag to you of how well they know their 
France, be assured you’ve floored them flat, 
for it’s a safe bet they’ve not only never 
been there, but they never even heard of 
them. Well, just explain that the Causses 
are mountains, and that you don’t mean 
the Cevennes either. If they still look be- 
wildered tell them that they connect with 
the Alps on one end, the Cevennes on the 
other; the Cevennes then run more or less 
to the Pyrenees, and thus you have a link 
between Switzerland and Spain. Further- 
more, you must say that they are bleak 
plateaus from fifteen hundred to thirty-five 
hundred meters high, almost treeless and 
without water. Roman roads run across 
their flat tops and eagles walk around the 
fields as you drive along. Yes, they do, too; 
I’ve seen ’em. 

If these now-gaping friends want to know 
anything more about this queer place, refer 
them to two marvelous volumes by S. 
Baring-Gould called The Deserts of South- 
ern France; then, if they want to know who 
he is, tell them he wrote the words to On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers, after which they 
ought to be pretty impressed. I don’t know 
where they will get these books, however, 
for I fear they are out of print. Somebody, 
whom I won’t remind of it, lent them to 
me, and I haven’t the slightest intention of 
ever returning them. Just try to get them 
back is what I say! 
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But Emma Calvé is perhaps better 
equipped to tell the fascinating history of 
these mountains than Mr. Baring-Gould, 
even though he climbed down their subter- 
ranean caves. She can relate much more 
dramatically why the Tarn—which should 
be a bigger river than it is, according to its 
tributaries—is small in some places and big 
in others, shallow here and deep there, as it 
slips away under the cliffs of the gorge to 
fill great underground lakes; how the very 
name is a relic of the Hundred Years War, 
the English having called it by the word the 
Scotch use now for river—tarn. And per- 
haps she can be prevailed upon to tell you 
how she has done more than anyone to ad- 
vertise the beauties of the Gorges Du Tarn, 
finally, through her efforts, getting the gov- 
ernment to open up a road along the river 
instead of depending for transportation on 
the flat-bottomed boats poled up and down 
the stream between the orange and red 
cliffs, which rise sheer to two and three 
thousand feet, a miniature Grand Canyon. 
Now, in the last year, have been organized 
motor trips from Paris itself to see these 
scenic wonders, but for years she was in- 
deed a voice crying in the wilderness. No 
Californian was ever more proud of his 
state than Calvé is of her pays, only she 
knows its history, its romance and its peo- 
ple. She will warn you to look out for a 
Roman coin or ring or bracelet when you 
wander over the fields, for her farmer has 
plowed up many; or she will explain to you 
that the language she spoke to that old 
peasant woman a while back was the patois 
of the country. 

“And yet it is more than a patois,’’ she 
said, ‘‘it is a real language—the langue d’oc. 
It was once the court language of France, 
and one distinguished between it and the 
French we know now by the differentiation 
in the way one said ‘yes’; French was the 
langue d’oil and this was the /angue d’oc. It 
is a combination of Old French, Provencal 
and kitchen Latin—that is the vulgate, not 
the literary Latin.” 


An Echo From the Past 


The woman is an amazing linguist as 
well as an encyclopedia. She even speaks 
Basque, let alone the patois, French of 
course, Spanish, Italian and some English. 
Moreover, she is well acquainted with the 
literature of all these languages, and as for 
folk songs—she will sit out on the west ter- 
race after dinner and sing them by the hour. 
Spanish gypsy songs, Italian street cries or 
the shepherd songs of her own mountain- 
side—the whole world is translated into 
music as far as Emma Calvé is concerned. 
It is her life, her religion and her philosophy. 
Nothing exists for her except as it is related 
to music. And Roman history became a 
real and vital thing to me when I heard 
her sing a shepherd song that was once a 
Roman trumpet call, when Millau was 
the ancient A°milianum Castrum—Emil’s 
Camp. 

I had heard it first at her concert in Car- 
negie Hall, where it roused a frenzy of ap- 
plause, but of course did not know either 
that it was a folk song or that she had col- 
lected it. But here in its proper setting it 
was breath-taking. 

We sat on the stone parapet oblivious of 
the drop of a thousand feet to the valley be- 
low, where the mysterious flickering lights 
of the crawfishermen moved along the nar- 
row stream, vying with the shooting stars 
which are so plentiful in the Midi in the 
month of August. 

The night was still, for the wind usually 
dies down at sunset, but even if it hadn’t, 
there were no trees for it to sough through 
up there on that bleak crag. Far down the 
céte, as they call the side of the mountain, 
the white ribbon of the road to Aguessac 
lay close to the Causse Noir, silent and 
lonely, for there is no traffic at night. A 
sheep bell tinkled somewhere in the dark- 
ness, and Calvé cupped her hands to her 
mouth to send the long, long notes echoing 
from rock to rock. What Roman trump- 
eter might not have stirred in his Gallic 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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| grave to hear those clarion tones of a fa- 


miliar call? Or was it the ghostly voice of 
the shepherd who first made that call his 
own by sending it ricocheting to his neigh- 
bor on the next plateau which tossed back 
those echoes? Ghostly it must have been, 


| for the shepherd down the hill who watched 


his flock by night had a horrible voice and 


| sang only café chantant unpleasantnesses, 
| to madame’s disgust. 


The last note died away and the night 


| was once more still, the mountains inscru- 
| table. There was no frenzy of applause this 
| time, yet she drew a long breath of satis- 


faction. 

“T love this country,” she said at last. 
“Tt is sosilent, sostrong. No matter where 
I am in the world, I must come back here 
every year. From it I get my strength.” 

If that is her secret I was glad to know 
it, for at six the morning before, she had 
decided to rearrange the furniture in her 
room and had dragged heavy armoires in 
and out for hours. May I have such 
strength at her age! And not content with 
that, she had spent the afternoon rummag- 
ing in her many chests of treasures for 


| some marvelous Louis XV silk she had had 
| made up into a bed covering; she wanted it 


HE moment awoman enters a fac- 

tory, a store, a restaurant any 
public place —she almost unconsciously 
glances at the floors. For just as in- 
stinctively as she knows that cleanliness 
is an index of character does she know | 
that cleanliness begins with clean floors. 


If floors do not pass her critical in- 
spection her impression is distinctly 
unfavorable. It influences her opinion | 
of the goods made or sold, the food 
served, or the service rendered. 

Women know, too, that up-to-date | 
methods of cleaning floors indicate an 
up-to-date management, considerate | 
alike of the welfare of employees and | 
the satisfaction of patrons. 


Make your floors pay dividends 


Business men! Investigate the FINNELL | 
Electric Floor Machine. FINNELL cleaned 
floors in your office, store, factory, hotel, will 
pay you dividends in increased patronage, 
greater public good will, improved employee 
morale. The FINNELL pays, too, in dollars | 
and cents saved. It scrubs, waxes and polishes 
floorsofall kinds—wood, mastic, tile, terrazzo, 
linoleum, etcs-—cleaner and faster than hand 
methods. ‘Ten thousand satisfied users. A 
right system for every building or business. 


For free booklet describing FINNELL 
SYSTEM address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Inc., 12 East Se. Elkhart, Ind, 
Also Standard Bank Bidg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Finnell System, 
Limited, 114-116 Southampton Row, 
London, W. C. 1, England; Kungs- 
gatan 65, Stockholm, Sweden. Facto- 
ries, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo. , and 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, District offices 
in principal cities. 


IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


to decorate the room of a young lady who 
was coming to study with madame. She 
had arrived at dinnertime and was then up- 
stairs unpacking. 

In a few minutes the young mademoiselle 
appeared on the terrace carrying a guitar. 
She explained that the guitar was to show 
madame how she had learned to play in two 
lessons, with no knowledge of the instru- 
ment, simply by placing her fingers on cer- 
tain frets the way they now mark the ukulele 


| chords on a piece of popular music. Shehad 
| agreat gift of improvisation and could make 


up songs by the yard, which she proceeded 


| promptly to do. 


Whether it was that madame did not 


| want her to do much singing before she had 
| really begun her studies, or whether she 


thought it a little presuming on the part of 
the young lady to usurp the spotlight in the 
presence of the three Americans who, after 
all, had some names of their own in their 
particular métiers, to say nothing of taking 


| it from the great diva-herself, or what was 
| the reason, I cannot say; 


I only know 
something precipitated one of the most 
amusing incidents of the summer. 


A Cough That Took 


It didn’t begin amusingly at all, for after 
half an hour of the three guitar chords and 


| the young lady’s voice shooting up and 


down, we were pretty thoroughly bored, 
though Calvé had tried several times, with 
no success, to turn the attention to other 


| things. Failing the gentler amenities, she 


finally began to cough, and kept it up until 
she had worked herself into a real spasm; 
in fact, a good deal more than she had bar- 
gained for when she set out on her per- 
formance. 

Soon she was forced to go indoors, and 
in a moment we heard a great commotion, 
her brother excitedly calling the servants 
as madame staggered up the stairs to her 
room, which opened off the central court 
of the chateau. 

We exchanged glances of consternation, 
the lady with the guitar ceased operations, 
and suddenly, with one accord, we all flew 
into the house and upstairs as fast as we 
could go. I, like the beloved disciple, got 
there first, just in time to see Calvé burst 
from her room onto the open gallery, draw 


| a glass of water from a tap in the wall that 


looked more like a shrine than a piece of 
plumbing, choking all the while, and cry- 
ing, “Je meurs! Je meurs!’’—I am dying! 


| I am dying! 


LL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE | 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL—There is now 
a FINNELI. for home ase. If interested, 
ask for booklet, “* Beautiful Floors,” 


In vain her brother insisted that one 
didn’t die like that—one died in a bed. She 
stuck to her story. By this time the entire 
household had arrived and was standing 
gaping at the scene so dramatically taking 
place in the light of a single candle. 

Suddenly she looked up, saw us all agog, 


} and ordered us all away, slamming the door 
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of her room in our faces. But we had got 
no farther than the top of the stairs before 
she flung the door open again to ask if we 
were going to leave her there todie. Every- 
body jumped to her assistance and in the 
confusion I gathered somehow that she 
wanted some cotton. 

I had no idea how cotton could help a 
choking fit, but mine not to reason why; 
down I flew to my own room, where I knew 
I had some in my first-aid kit. Did you 
ever try to worry off a good-sized hunk 
of absorbent cotton in a hurry? You might 
just as well worry off the end of a plank 
with your bare hands. 


The Jelly:Glass Cure 


Well, someway I got it off and dashed 
back upstairs, to find that the ensemble 
had adjourned to madame’s room and was 
augmented now by all the servants, one of 
whom added a tiny brass lamp with an open 
flame, like a miner’s lamp, to the light of 
the one feeble candle. Somebody had pre- 
ceded me with cotton, and the use to 
which Calvé was putting it left me with 
my jaw somewhere in the region of my 
breastbone. She had removed her gown 
and was standing in her silk slip, while in 
front of her was an array of what looked 
like jelly glasses. Holding one in one hand, 
she took a piece of cotton—a small piece— 
lighted it by the flame of the lamp, threw 
it into the jelly glass, clapped it to her chest 
and there it stuck! The French people of 
the household didn’t seem much surprised, 
but we from across the water all but dropped 
in our tracks. This operation was repeated 
three times across the chest, each time the 
flesh bulging up into the jelly glass as the 
vacuum made by the pinch of burning cot- 
ton was established, holding it just where 
it was clapped. Suddenly she thrust one 
into my hand to put on her back, and I 
can never tell you the appalling sensa- 
tion of having the thing stick there as if it 
had been a leech! Two more went on her 
shoulder blades and she retired to her bou- 
doir bristling with these glass wings. I 
couldn’t decide whether they made her 
look like the goddess Isis or an airplane 
motor! But at least we now knew the 
worst of the coughing fit was over and 
there was nothing serious to worry about. 

The reaction from the whole thing was 
so great that the three of us made a break 
for the salon and had a plain case of hys- 
terics. I have often heard of rolling on the 
floor in an agony of laughter, but this is the 
only time it ever happened to me. Finally, 
when we could resist the mental picture of 
the jelly glasses long enough to get two 
consecutive normal breaths, we asked each 
other what in the name of the Rockefeller 
Institute were those glass contraptions 
anyway, and wiping our eyes we decided to 
go find out. 

We braced the girl of the guitar, who got 
it through our heads that that was a per- 
fectly normal procedure, that one always 
had a set of the things in the house, that 
they were in the nature of counterirritants, 
and that we should see they would com- 
pletely cure madame. 

Suddenly one of the girls—the young 
widow of a famous New York doctor—saw 
the light: “It’s dry cupping, that’s what 
it is! I’ve heard my husband tell of it. 
Great Lord, we haven’t used it in America 
since the Civil War!” 

She then endeavored to explain to them 
that such things had long been discarded 
by the medical profession of the New 
World, along with bleeding, but they gave 
her the twisted smile of pity for such lack 
of knowledge. Who were we anyway but a 
lot of ignorant foreigners? The idea of tell- 
ing the Old World how to do things! 

Well, perhaps they knew best, after all, 
for the diva was up bright and early next 
morning consulting in the kitchen with her 
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cook about the marketing and menu for the 
day, none the worse for her heroic treat- 
ment of herself, and showing only the 
bruised spots where the cups had left their 
marks as a record of what might have been 
extremely serious. 

I have since noticed that all the foreign 
chemists’ shops do carry those jelly glasses, 
and am thinking of collecting a set the 
next time I go abroad. 

Shortly after this episode there was much 
activity on our part, for we were nearing 
the fifteenth of August, when a féte was to 
be given in Millau by the department of 
Aveyron in honor of a native poet, Francois 
Fabié, and the affiches all stated that not 
only would the world-famous Calvé sing for 
her countrymen but ses éléves would also 
add to the festivities. And these same 
pupils were boning hard every morning on 
a piece by Reynaldo Hahn which called for 
four voices. 

We had done our bit very well one day, I 
remember, and full of the joie de vivre or 
something, I burst forth in an expression- 
istic dance while my coworkers finished the 
morning’s labor with that duet of Men- 
delssohn’s we know as I Would That My 
Love. The French words have a lot to do 
with a pretty river ar 1 nodding flowers on 
the bank, so I suited the action to the 
word, as it were, thereby letting myself in 
for considerable hard work, for madame 
saw me, and from then on I had to do it for 
all the guests who came to the castle and 
finally for the show itself. The Millau 
paper, the day after, allowed as how they 
had been treated to some very pretty ges- 
tures by a fair unknown, and I guess that 
about covered my one and only appear- 
ance as a premiére danseuse. 

The day of the doings was even more 
busy, for in the morning I noticed, coming 
up the steep road, a little delegation of 
young men, the leader of whom bore a 
large bouquet. They had left their bicycles 
at the foot of the hill, but still wore the 
clips around their trouser legs. By the time 
they had reached the entrance to the gate, 
Calvé had put on her prettiest frock and 
stood on the eust terrace waving them a 
welcome. 

“Who are they?” we whispered. 


Homage From the Godchildren 
“These are my children,” she replied. 
“During the war I was their marraine. I 
took it upon myself to try in some way to 
help the families left destitute by the loss of 
a father or brother, and these are some of 
my godchildren. This is my féte, too, you 
know; this is my birthday, and they never 
forget.” 

They had reached the great iron-studded 
door now and entered, gasping a little from 
their long climb and with the embarrass- 
ment of having to make their little speeches. 
The leader bowed stiffly, presented madame 
with the fast-wilting bouquet which he had 
clutched firmly before him all the way, and 
congratulated her on her birthday. The 
others grinned moistly, and when the time 
came cried “‘ Vive Emma Calvé!”’ with tre- 
mendous gusto. She accepted the gift as if 
it were from a king, and madea most lovely 
speech of thanks, whereupon they shouted 
“‘Vive!”’ once more, and we all went into 
the dining hall to drink her health before 
they made their bows and escaped down the 
hill. 

By five o’clock the house was in a tur- 
moil; madame had ordered supper for that 
hour, since she was to sing that night, and 
of course it wasn’t ready. However, she 
was—and had been since four—so she 
occupied the interval until supper was 
announced by closing up all the doors and 
windows so that no robbers could get in. 
At half-past five we were all bundled into 
the cars and started off to Millau, where the 
féte was to be held in the open-air theater. 
First we were to go to the apartment of a 
friend of hers, where we would receive fin- 
ishing touches to our make-ups and meet 
the quaint old woman who had been Calvé’s 
benefactress in her youth, who cares for her 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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subjects by the late Joseph Pennell, one of America’s great artists. 


The River of Work — We are privileged to reproduce here one of a series of drawings of industrial 
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Best for your customer—best for you 


Service is still legal tender—however 
often counterfeited. 

You elect to build quality because 
you are concerned with supplying a 
need more completely, more effec- 
tively. Otherwise you would be com- 
peting merely for the lowest price 
market. This is precisely our position. 

We take pride in doing more than 
the making and selling of lubricating 
oils; we make and sell results—lubri- 
cation to yield the largest return per 
dollar spent. 


The quality 
that served him best 


A leading automobile manufacturer re- 
cently made a friction test on one group 
of machines. With correct, high quality 
Gargoyle lubricants in use, friction was 
reduced to a point where in this one 
unit $500 is saved in power per year. 
By extending the use of these 
lubricants to similar machinery 
throughout the plant an annual saving 
of several thousand dollars will result 


A plant which looks into the ulti- 
mate cost of the oils it is using dis- 
covers which oils are really costly, and 
which are really cheap. 

After our oils are installed ina plant 
our engineering staff cooperates with 
the operating personnel to maintain 
effective lubrication results 


Our oils and 


available Gn 


throughout the ee 
world = 


services are 


Lubricating Oils 


for Plant Lubrication 





Vacuum Oil Company 


HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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(Continued from Page 44 
as if she were her own child, and was, at the 
moment the car deposited us on her door- 
step, engaged in curling the diva’s hair. 

At last we were all ready, and we three 
girls sallied forth to see what we could see. 
It was still daylight, so we found our way to 
the open field where a tiny theater, hardly 
bigger than a Punch-and-Judy show, had 
been rigged up and decorated with real 
boughs, instead of the canvas ones I was so 
accustomed to. The populace was arriving 
on foot, by bus from the more remote parts 
of the province, and by bicycle. All the 
family came, and, though there may be a 
lot in the papers about the smallness of the 
French family, when all the relatives get to- 
gether they certainly make an imposing ag- 
gregation. We were immediately the object 
of their attention, for we had a foreign look, 
and the small boys gathered in a circle, star- 
ing as only French children can stare. Fi- 
nally I asked one of them if he thought we 
were a zoo, at which sally he giggled and 
squirmed, but went right on staring. 


A French Féte 


We were very interested to see what this 
festival would turn out to be; and I won- 
der how many places there are in America 
the same size that would have a town or- 
chestra brave enough to attempt some 
things of Gounod’s, the Arlésienne Suite, 
and other things of the same musical cali- 
ber. They had a man do a monologue in 
the patois, wearing the traditional red ban- 
danna and stiff black felt hat, who sent 
them into stitches—it was maddening not 
to understand what he was talking about, 
and yet we got a much better idea of the 
sound of the language, because our ears 
weren’t cluttered up with the meanings of 
the words and we could hear the rolling, 
rugged vigor of the phrases which poured 
off his tongue until our senses were thrilled 
by the sound of it—the town boys all piled 
upon the stage to sing songs in the patois, 
and at last Calvé recited a poem of the little 
man for whom they were giving the féte 
Francois Fabié. Gloriously her fine speak- 
ing voice gave out the verses—she had re- 
hearsed it at home from the east terrace, 
making us go way down in the park to be 
sure we could hear her—then she brought 
on the poet himself, a frail, middle-aged 
man with a little beard, who bowed to his 
countrymen, talked to them of the beauties 
of their mountains and read some of his 
poems. Then—ah, then came the great mo- 
ment when the pupils did their stunts, 
which were greeted with polite applause, 
and the stage was Calvé’s. 

The next day the festivities moved nearer 
home to the village of Aguessac, for of the 
three days set aside for fun, Aguessac’s day 
was the feast of its patron saint, the Virgin, 
and the whole town turned out into the one 
main street. There were funny races and 
sort of Halloween games for young and old, 
including a game where they stretched a 
string across the road from tree to tree, and 
hung, somewhere along in the middle of it, 
a frying pan whose bottom was smeared 
with thick black grease in which was em- 
bedded a five-frane piece. The idea was to 
stand upon a table with hands tied and get 
that five-franc piece out with your mouth! 

Suddenly a shout at the other end of the 
street rose, and down the road lickety-cut 
came what looked to be a house on wheels; 
in fact, was a house on wheels, which drove 
up to an open field and proceeded in what 
is known as a trice to unlash and erect a 
tent, fit together the sections of what turned 
out to be a loop-the-loop for one bicycle, as- 
semble an audience, dash on some clown 
white and give a show—a tiny two-men- 
and-a-woman circus. The only music they 
had was the drum which the woman beat 
she couldn’t roll it for the loop-the-loop 
effect, so she just beat it louder as the clown 
made his loop, finishing out the door of the 
tent. But the village audience didn’t seem 
to miss anything. Real mountebanks they 
were, driving their little horse and cart from 
town to town following the summer fétes, 
jongleurs doing their stuff on the feast day 
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of the Virgin. Here was what we of the 
theater had all come from, and I found my 
eyes wet to hear the mother-in-law joke, the 
local allusions, and to see the clown socked 
on the head with a bladder stick. 

They had one very cute trick with 
which they ended the entertainment— what 
vaudevillians call “the wow at the finish’; 
the patron, or boss, of the show rigged up a 
springboard and did some jumps over a bar- 
rel or two, then he got three little boys to 
bend down while he jumped over them, 
then four little boys, and then five. This 
impressed the audience considerably, but 
he announced that he would now, as a spe- 
cial added attraction, jump over ten little 
boys. Everybody went “OQvoo-00-0-0!” and 
his assistant corralled the urchins. 

As soon as he had ten he told them to 
bend down in line, but to hide their faces 
in their caps, because, since it was a tre- 
mendous feat, of course they would be 
scared and perhaps would raise a head 
while he was jumping over. They all hid 
their heads dutifully, not noticing that the 
assistant had been giving rolled-up news- 
papers to five other little boys who, when 
the “Allez!” signal was given, ran into the 
ring and paddled those ten upturned bot- 
toms with yells of delight. 

That night we brought the holiday to a 
close at the castle by celebrating Calvé’s 
birthday, which we couldn’t do the day be- 
fore on account of the concert, with a dinner 
party at which we all appeared dressed in 
the costumes of her famous réJes. She dug 
them out of trunks and we arrayed our- 
selves according to our types; Iwas Manon, 
in pink satin and brocade; one girl who had 
beautiful long blond hair wore madame’s 
yellow chiffon robe for Ophelia; the other, 
a dark-eyed petite person, wore Carmen's 
shawl and green skirt. The French girl re- 
verted to her own Turkish trousers; her 
mother wore another Manon dress and 
powdered her hair; Calvé’s brother wore a 
mandarin coat, and her nephew took some 
of the chain mail off the walls and did him- 
self up in that; and last of all, madame 
made a grand entrance in the trailing cloth 
of gold and jewels of her costume for Mes- 
salina—a part she never played in this 
country. 


Her Own Baedeker 


I wonder what that old castle must have 
thought as we gathered around the great 
refectory table in the dress of all those cen- 
turies? How many times before, it must 
have seen panniers such as I wore, medie- 
val draperies such as Ophelia’s, and heard 
the shivery sound of chain mail! It had 
nothing to say about it, however, and stood 
as inscrutable as ever, silent, brooding, and, 
I always thought, a little sinister, as if to 
say, ‘I can swallow you all up and no one 
will be the wiser. You could all disappear, 
as have those others who wore such clothes. 
Stranger things than that have happened 
here.” 

But these were only fleeting thoughts 
that crouched back in the shadows; around 
the candle-lighted table Calvé surveyed all 
her selves and was moved to answer our 
congratulations of her forty years on the 
stage by rising to toast America, to whom 
she owed her greatest successes and her 
home. She lifted her glass and suddenly 
began The Star-Spangled Banner, which 
was sort of an anachronism when you think 
of it; but I’llsay this: She knew the words! 

Four years later I returned for a brief 
visit just about festival time to find another 
set of affiches on the walls, announcing that 
Emma Calvé would sing at the féte for the 
national musical instrument of the moun- 
tains—the bagpipe—and the lady herself 
gathering together her music and accom- 
panist preparatory to setting off for the lit- 
tle hamlet of LaGuiole, where she was to 
sing for her neighbors and countrymen. Of 
course I trailed along with mouth and ears 
open, the better to listen to her travel talk 
as we went: Here to our left was Rodez, the 
capital of the department, where, next to 
the Gothic cathedral, was the famous Place 
Emma Calvé which she gave to the town, 
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singing a whole year in concert to pay for 
it; but at least she had saved the ancient 
houses and the square itself from being de 

molished to make room for modern build- 
ings; over there was the beautiful valley of 
the Lot, and up here a well-known whey 
cure. She was a regular Baedeker all the 
way to the village where she was to appear. 

And when the time for the concert came 
she stepped up on a small platform erected 
in the school and gave a program of eight 
een songs, ranging from folk song to César 
Franck, giving as much to her audience 
gathered in that little hall as ever she gave 
at the Metropolitan or Carnegie. 

She had been so delighted with one old 
bagpiper in the contest that she had re- 
quested him to bring his red velvet Dudel- 
sack to her concert and perform with her. 
He was in for more than he thought, how- 
ever, for she got him to dance the bourré¢ 
with her after she had finished singing, say- 
ing to the crowd: 

“‘T have watched you today in the square 
and you have forgotten all the quaint fig- 
ures of our national dance. Let me show 
you how my grandmother taught me!” 


Calvé as a Danseuse 


Light as a feather she tripped across the 
stage, all hint of weight lost in the grace of 
her movements. Charmingly she pretended 
to flirt with the now completely flustered 
old gnome as she danced the figures, until at 
last she burst out laughing, and grabbing 
the poor chap around the neck, planted a 
large kiss on his cheek and fled from the 
stage as the mob roared. 

We left her there with people crowded 
around her. 

“T can never say again, ‘Come see me at 
Cabriéres,’ my dears,” she said as we 
prepared to leave. ‘‘When you return to 
France it will belong to somebody else.”’ 

But if Emma Calvé has brought anything 
to America in the years past, or is doing 
so now, America has returned the com- 
pliment by giving to her, in the first place, 
her beloved castle, and by allowing her to 
keep it. She has a villa in Nice for the win- 
ter months, when the Causses are cold and 
covered with snow, but always in the sum- 
mer you will find her—that is, if the Chemin 
de Fer du Midi will let you—in her grim, 
austere home in the rocky deserts of France. 
From there she has set out on all her gypsy- 
ing, and back there she has returned from 
all her triumphs. 

Last night we were bidden by a sudden 
telephone call to a farewell party to be 
given to madame, and thinking of course 
she was about to set out on her tour west, I 
asked her when she would arrive in Cali- 
fornia. 

“California? Mais, ma chére, I am sail- 
ing tonight at midnight on the Paris!” she 
cried. 

“Sailing?” I said, stupidly. 

“Mais oui. I am going back to France. 
I have changed everything, canceled the 
rest of my tour—everything. It has all 
happened in the past few days. You see, it 
has been arranged that I give two farewe!l 
performances at the Opéra Comique, of San- 
tuzza and, of course, Carmen, after which I 
am to do the same at Covent Garden in 
London! But what makes me happiest of 
all’’—she gripped my hands—“‘is that I am 
to be made a Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur in January! I was notified a 
week ago, and that is really why I am flying 
back.” 

Gayly we toasted her, madly she ran into 
another room to fling a cloak around her 
and gather together her bags and posses- 
sions. Twice she lost the keys to her trunks, 
three times made false starts toward the 
door, only to be stopped by more friends 
who wished to say good-by. Finally, with 
her arms full of flower boxes, purse and the 
train of her gown, she rushed off after kiss- 
ing us all, singing her farewell, bubbling 
with the joy of living, and dashing off to her 
new adventure with all the zest of her in- 
domitable youth. 

I am sorry for California, but 
de la Légion d’Honneur, salut! 


Chevalier 
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Watch This 


Column 
Our Weekly Chat 





“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 


Proves a Revelation 


It has been suggested to me 
that possibly some people might 
think that our beautiful production of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ is merely @ pic- 
turization of the old drama shown on the 
stage. 

If such an impression exists, 
it is most erroneous 


Universal's screen version 
is the most pretentious effort ever 
made with this American story as the 
vehicle. It required two years to make 
and cost nearly two million dollars. 


In the stage plays, the 
crudest of painted scenery was 
used. In Universal's picture version the 
entire company was sent into the South 
land and much of the play was enacted 
in the very country where the action 
was laid by the author 


Dame Nature was our 
scenic artist 
And you simply can’t con 

ceive the beautiful and natural ef 
fects thus secured. No painter in the 
world, regardiess of the character of his 
talent, could possibly reproduce on can- 
vas the beauty we have secured through 
the medium of the camera. 


sé , “eo 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ as 
produced by UNIVERSAL, will 
be a source of constant wonder to you 
from title to conclusion. And I can say, 
in all truthfulness, that never before has 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin’’ been played in 
such a mighty and realistic manner 
sc sctire ac TY ry 
This picture, as UNIVER- 
SAL has created it, is not just a 
picture. It in my 
estimation, and you can’t gain any notion 
of its grandeur with 
your 
Keep watch for it. 
write me your conclusions. 


is a great spectacle, 


without secing it 


own eyes 
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(To be contiaued next week) 
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The Stationer 


Today.....as five centuries ago, he is 
right on the job every business day- 


IVE hundred years ago, in 
* the medieval marketplace 
of Olde London Towne, vend- 
ors of various wares were each 
assigned a single day of the 
week on which to exhibit their 
goods. On other days they had 
to hawk their products farther 
afield. 

The merchant who sold writ- 
ing materials, however,wascon- 
sidered so important and nec- 
essary to the community that 
he alone was licensed to sell in 
his appointed place, every day. 

From this interesting fact 
came the name Stationer — 
signifying one who remained 
stationary in one place. 

As in the Fifteenth Century, 


so in the Twentieth. Today, as 
then, the progressive stationer 
is an important man in every 
community. He is in constant 
touch with the accounting 
problems of many fields. He 
is well posted on up-to-date 
means and methods of keeping 
He is well 
qualified to be your valued 
helper and adviser. 

The stationer who sells Na- 
tional Loose Leaf and Bound 
Books is a good man to know 
—and to call on often. If you 
don’t know the name of this 
stationer in your vicinity, write 
us for it. National Blank Book 
Company, 123 Riverside, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. 


business records. 


National 
Loose Leaf aad Bound Books 


Simplify business control 


© 1928, N. B. B. Co, 
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FIGH TIDE IN SPECULATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 


sharcs. It isthe A’s whomake up the greater 
part of the year’s enormous stock-market op- 
erations. Time out of mind—-or at least for 
the thirty-odd years in which I have been 
reading speculative literature—they have 
been solemnly warned that they are quite 
sure to lose in the end. Yet there they are, 
hopeful as ever, making up the bulk of 
576,000,000 shares in a year, and borrowing 
from the banks and others a considerable 
part of $4,000,000,000 in real money that 
might perhaps be better employed. 

It is not a good condition. Nobody pre- 
tends that it is. Nearly everybody except 
those directly engaged calls it a bad con- 
dition. At least as far back as I can re- 
member, and doubtless much further back, 
many thoughtful people have been seek- 
ing—or hoping for—a remedy. Fifteen 
years ago competent students of the sub- 
ject thought a remedy had been discovered. 
But the very measure which those com- 
petent students of the subject relied upon 
to diminish speculation has tended, on the 
contrary, to increase speculation. It per- 
fectly illustrates the familiar point that 
when you try to remedy anything by a law, 
you never know what’s really going to 
happen. You are shooting off a blunder- 
buss. It may bring down the carrion crow, 
or it may lay low the family sow. 

Fifteen years ago takes us back to the 
beginning of 1913, and to a world in some 
respects surprisingly different from this 
present one. For example, newspaper files 
at the start of the year contain a statement 
that in the twelvemonth just ended, 192,- 
500 automobiles and trucks were actually 
made in the United States. Following that 
statement was an interview with a promi- 
nent motor manufacturer who declared that 
too many concerns were making motors; 
quite overdoing it. He was right, too, for 
somewhat later in the year a number of 
motor and accessory companies went into 
bankruptcy. 

Early in the year, I find, too, an analysis 
of the popular vote for President in the 
preceding November. It says that al- 
though two new states had been added to 
the Union since 1908, and California and 
Washington had bestowed full suffrage on 
women, the total vote was only 144,036 
more than four years before. Wilson, the 
winner, received 6,286,214, which was 122,- 
892 less than the number cast for Bryan, 
the loser, in 1908. Taft and Roosevelt com- 
bined received 7,608,093, which was 70,913 
less than the number cast for Taft alone in 
But the Socialist vote grew from 
434,645 in 1908 to 926,090 in 1912. 


Troubled Times 


Until I read the above I had forgotten 
how different fifteen years ago was. It was 
the end of a period in American develop- 
ment which has been irreverently dubbed 


| the muckraking era. After the Dark Ages 
| of 1893-1896, a business renaissance got 


well under way in 1898. Many trusts were 
formed, many stocks were watered, many 
fortunes were made. After a while many 
people grew dissatisfied. President Roose- 
velt vigorously denounced “ malefactors of 
great wealth.” An investigation of the big 
life-insurance companies, conducted by 
Charles Evans Hughes—until then little 
known outside of New York—disclosed in- 
stances of shocking carelessness in handling 
other people’s money. The late Thomas W. 
Lawson published his romantic Frenzied 
Finance with great success. It seemed that 
the best way to attract public attention was 
to select some opulent corporation and 
heave a brick at it. A number of Repub- 
lican senators revolted against high protec- 


| tive rates in their party’s new tariff bill. 


Finally party dissension reached such a 
pitch that Colonel Roosevelt placed him- 
self at the head of the left wing and ran for 
the presidency against his old party com- 
rade, Taft; also against Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic nominee. 


This three-cornered fight should have 
aroused intense interest, but the Demo- 
cratic vote and the Republican vote, count- 
ing both wings, was less than four years 
before. Had people grown weary of being 
agitated about malefactors of great wealth? 
Anyhow, the net result of all the agitation, 
politically speaking, was to elect a Demo- 
cratic President, by a minority vote, along 
with both houses of Congress; and to in- 
crease the Socialist vote by nearly half a 
million. 

There was an uneasy feeling in Wall 
Street—hopefully shared by the country at 
large—that the new Administration pro- 
posed to do something to it; nobody then 
knew just what, but something unpleasant. 
Congress promptly met in special session to 
pass the lowest tariff bill since the Civil 
War. There was war in the Balkans. A 
Federal judge at Indianapolis sentenced 
thirty-three labor leaders to prison for 
having participated in a dynamiting con- 
spiracy—an epilogue of the famous Mc- 
Namara case. Downtrodden wage slaves, 
at any rate, had sufficient surplus funds to 
buy high explosives. Riotous proceedings 
in a West Virginia coal strike. J. P. Morgan 
died in Rome. Vice President Marshall 
further hurt Wall Street’s feelings by sug- 
gesting that a proposal to confiscate all 
private fortunes in excess of $100,000 at the 
death of their owners would carry by two 
to one in a popular vote. The St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad went into bank- 
ruptcy. All the while financial writers were 
talking about a silent panic in the stock 
market. Presently the postmaster general 
recommended government ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines. The year 
ended in gloomy mood. 


A Cure for Speculation 


Total sales of stock that year were only 
83,470,693 shares, which also was a record 
for this century. The last year, prior to 
1913, in which stock sales had fallen below 
100,000,000 shares was 1897, which ended 
the hard-times era that began in 1893. 
There is, then, one absolutely sure cure for 
excessive stock speculation—namely, hard 
times. Nobody, I assume, wants that cure 
Stock sales in 1913 were but little more than 
one-seventh the volume of 1927. But in 
1913 this was a much smaller country. 
Building operations, by the best reports I 
can find, were less than one-fifth as great 
as last year. Total bank deposits were 
$17,279,000,000 against $51,132,000,000 
now. The latter figure includes $26,000,- 
000,000 of savings deposits, which is about 
three times the total of 1913. Assets of 
life-insurance companies—another form of 
saving—are three times as large. The 
factory pay rolls show a three-fold growth, 
which means many billions of dollars of 
increased purchasing power. 

It is a bigger country; but even so it 
gambles more in proportion to its size than 
it did before the World War, and is more 
heedless of it—that is, back in 1913, al- 
though stock speculation was only about 
one-seventh the present volume, it caused 
more apprehension than it causes now. It 
was more earnestly discussed, and there 
was very general satisfaction because the 
most important legislation of that year was 
expected to reduce it. To put the matter as 
briefly as possible, here was the situation: 

A very important part of the whole coun- 
try’s bank reserve was always invested in 
stock-market call loans. When anything 
went radically wrong with the stock market, 
as had happened in 1907, there was diffi- 
culty in recovering those reserves, and 
banks far away from New York resorted to 
an improvised, extralegal sort of currency 
called clearing-house certificates in order to 
pay the checks of their depositors. 

Country banks kept a certain reserve in 
cash in their vaults to meet depositors’ de- 
mands. But cash locked up in a bank vault 
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Twenty superfine blades go inside the handle of the Schick Repeating Razor and one b 
always in shaving position. You don’t have to bother with any box or case, or a package of 
extra blades. When you're lathered and ready to shave, tilt the head of the Schick, and go 
ahead. You'll have as sweet a shave as the head barber gives a bridegroom 


Marvelous blades of highest quality Steel 


No razor is any better than its blades. If the Schick were made of platinum, set with jewels, 
it could not give you a better shave unless its blades were better. The Schick blades are made 
from the highest quality razor steel. But they cost you no more. In fact, you get 20 Schick 
blades for 75 cents. 


Reloads like a pump sun—saves fussing and drying 


To put a new blade in place you simply pull out plunger, snap it back, tilt shaving head 
and shave. 


The Schick saves just as much time at the end of your shave—in fact, perhaps more. For ail 
you have to do is to hold the head under running water, shake it, and put it away. There's no 
unscrewing or taking apart, no wiping, no checking up the parts and putting together again 
With the Schick you lather, shave, hold under the faucet, shake and put away 


You'll Say, “This is a real shave” 


Thousands of unsolicited letters are coming in praising the shave of the Schick. Men say that 
the Schick gives them the best shave they have ever had. We would hesitate to put into 
printed advertisements the wonderful tributes that men have voluntarily written us about the 


shaving qualities of the Schick. 


Next time you are in a good store, ask the razor clerk to show you this remarkable repeating 
razor. If he cannot supply you we shall be glad to mail you a Schick finished in silver plate 
upon receipt of $5.00 with this coupon. If you wish the gold-plated model send $7.50. With 
either razor a clip of 20 blades is included. Magazine Repeating Razor Co., 285 Madison Ave 
New York. Canadian Distributors, T. §. Simms & Co., Ltd., St. Johns, Montreal, Toronto 


Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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earns nothing. Naturally the banks wished 
to carry no more of it than they were obliged 
to. Other reserves they sent on to the big 
Wall Street banks which would pay them 
around 2 per cent interest on the money. 
Country banks in the South and West 
might deposit reserves in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and so on. But the Atlanta, 
Chicago and Kansas City banks would 
forward a considerable part of the money to 
New York. Bank reserves piled up there. 

The New York banks had either to keep 
this money on hand in cash, in which case 
it would earn nothing and they could not 
pay 2 per cent interest on it, or else invest 
it in something that could be turned into 
cash very quickly. The only investment 
which met that requirement and was big 
enough to absorb the bank surpluses con- 
sisted of stock-market call loans. Those 
loans are payable on demand and secured 
by collateral in the form of marketable 
stocks and bonds. If the borrower does not 
pay on demand, the bank can sell the 
collateral and recover its money. 

In ordinary times the call loans worked 
tolerably, although a great many people 
objected on principle to putting an im- 
portant part of the country’s bank reserves 
at the service of stock-market speculation. 
In a pinch the call loans worked badly, and 
a pinch, when the machinery is under a 
strain, is exactly the time when you want it 
to work well. But as long as bank reserves 
piled up in the big New York banks and the 
country owners of those reserves demanded 
interest on them, call loans were the only 
outlet for them, or for an important part of 
them. There was no other sort of paper, in 
sufficient volume, that could be turned into 
cash on demand. 

The Federal Reserve System, at which 
Congress labored during a great part of 
1913, was expected to put an end to that 
condition. Under that system, banks were 
required to deposit their legal reserves, 
aside from cash in vault, in the Federal 
Reserve banks of their several districts, 
and the Federal Reserve banks were for- 
bidden to make loans on stock and bond 
collateral, or to discount paper so secured, 
excepting Government bonds. Of course 
many state banks remained outside the 
Federal Reserve System and could dispose 
of their reserves as they pleased, subject to 
state laws. But everybody assumed that 
the new system would go a long way toward 
keeping country-bank reserves out of the 
stock market and thus reduce speculation. 


The End of Wail Street 


Senator Owen, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, who 
took a leading part in shaping the bill and 
getting it passed, expressed this opinion: 
“Tt cannot be denied that the general effect 
of the bill will be to deprive the stock mar- 
ket of the use of a considerable part of the 
bank reserves of the country, which, under 
the new system, will be transferred to 
Government-controlled banks. This will be 
beneficial to the commerce of the country.” 

Carter Glass, whose réle in the House of 
Representatives was similar to that of 
Senator Owen in the other chamber—the 
measure being commonly known as the 
Owen-Glass Billi— was moreemphatic. Said 
he: “The act has clogged the channel to 
Wall Street. It will break the shackles 
which Wall Street has cast about the com- 
merce of the country by distributing the 
money power throughout the land. It will 
keep at home the bank reserves of the coun- 
try which have heretofore been massed in 
New York, where they have been used for 
the benefit of stock-exchange speculators 
and gamblers:”’ 

The New York World, a champion of the 
Administration, called the new system “‘an 
act of financial deliverance which effects 
the complete separation of the banking 
system of the country from the New York 
Stock Exchange and Wall Street gambling.” 
And Mr. Bryan seized the occasion to bid 
Wall Street, as a money power, an un- 
affectionate farewell 
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But Wall Street itself quite shared the 
general expectation that the new banking 
system would take country-bank reserves 
out of the stock market. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, then president of New York’s biggest 
bank—and favorable to the bill as a whole— 
was called before a congressional committee 
as an expert witness while the measure was 
pending. Press reports quoted him as testi- 
fying, ‘‘It will minimize Wall Street specu- 
lation by reducing the amount of money 
loaned on speculative collateral. It will 
divert the money that is now being loaned 
for speculation to legitimate channels of 
trade.” He added the opinion that it 
would deprive the National City Bank 
of country-bank deposits to the amount of 
$50,000,000. 


Benefits From Obstacles 


A member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. testified: ‘One thing you can do to 
stop speculation in New York and to pre- 
vent conditions which bring on panics is to 
prevent the banks of Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City from sending their money in 
the summer to New York, lending it on 
call, and then suddenly calling it out in the 
fall to move the crops.”” That object, pre- 
sumably, would be accomplished by the 
new banking system, because under that 
system member banks were required to 
deposit their legal reserves with the Federal 
Reserve banks of their respective districts, 
instead of in big-city national banks as 
under the old system, and the Federal 
Reserve banks could not make stock- 
exchange loans, nor rediscount such loans 
for the member banks. It was believed 
that member banks, even if they had ex- 
cess reserves, would fight shy of stock- 
market loans, preferring to invest their 
money in paper that was eligible for re- 
discount at a Federal Reserve bank and 
therefore convertible into cash in a pinch. 
Thus the stock market would not only be 
deprived of the legal reserves of out-of- 
town banks but of such surplus reserves as 
they might, at times, have on hand. 

Everybody, I repeat, thought the new 
system would take bank reserves, to a very 
important extent, out of the stock market, 
and make call loans decidedly less popular 
with country banks. But under the new 
system, in fact, we see exactly the opposite 
resuit. More bank money is loaned on 
stocks now than ever before, and country 
banks generally find call loans more attrac- 
tive than under the old system. Testifying 
last spring before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Dr. A.C. Miller, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, commented on 
the subject as follows: 

“T would say this: That the call-loan 
market has become a much more attractive 
place for the investment of surplus bank 
funds than it was before the institution of 
the Federal Reserve System. . . . I think 
the Federal Reserve System has made the 
resort to the call-loan market by the in- 
terior banks much more secure, in that it is 
hard to imagine a contingency under which 
there would be any difficulty in getting 
their money back promptly. They get it 
back more surely now because of the ex- 
istence of the Federal Reserve banks, and I 
think the reserve system, in that respect, 
has had an effect quite contrary to what 
was expected when the act was passed. . . . 
While in the old days there was no question 
of the ultimate security of these collateral 
loans, experience had demonstrated that in 
times of acute strain out-of-town banks 
might have difficulty in recovering for 
home use the balances they had in New 
York. It was impossible for all to liquidate 
at the same time and get the cash, and so 
we had those sharp periods of monetary 
famine, of which 1907 was the most acute 
in recent years.” 

In short, under the old system, the money 
had to come out of the stock market, and in 
convulsive times, with everybody trying to 
liquidate at once, getting money out of the 
market was not so easy. But now out-of- 
town banks need not worry over that con- 
tingency, because they or their New York 
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correspondents can quickly get money out 
of the Federal Reserve banks, panic or no 
panic, by rediscounting commercial paper. 
The call loan, then, is safer and more liquid 
than it was under the old banking system, 
hence more attractive to country banks. 

Which simply shows how the wisest men 
may be mistaken as to the effect of a new 
law. A new banking system had been under 
discussion for several years prior to 1913. 
The best men in the country had con- 
tributed to that discussion. Congress spent 
months over the bill to establish such a 
system. No legislative measure, I believe, 
has ever received more careful, expert at- 
tention. If, in respect of stock-market 
speculation, the new system has had an 
effect opposite to what was expected, we 
must by no means charge that up to the 
men who shaped the bill. It is not likely 
that we shall ever get better legislative 
services in the shaping of any bill. But to 
tell how a new law will work implies reading 
the future, and with the negligible excep- 
tion of seventh daughters of seventh sons, 
nobody can do that. Some people, some- 
times, can guess a little better than their 
neighbors, but the gift of prophecy is very 
uncommon. 

For one thing, nobody in 1913 foresaw 
that bank deposits would increase threefold 
in fourteen years. No fourteen years in the 
past disclosed such a growth. A threefold 
increase in bank deposits will mean ap- 
proximately a threefold increase in bank 
reserves, because reserves must be in pro- 
portion to deposits. So, the middle of 
December, 1927, the commercial banks of 
the country belonging to the Federal Re- 
serve System had $2,418,572,000 on deposit 
in the twelve Federal Reserve banks. This, 
with cash in vault, was all the reserves that 
the law required them to keep. 

But at the same time out-of-town banks 
had $1,291,317,000 on deposit in the big 
Wall Street banks, which was more than 
double the out-of-town bank deposits of 
those banks in 1913. At that time an out- 
of-town bank could count its deposit in a 
Wall Street bank as part of its legal reserve. 
The new banking system changed that. 
Under it, only money deposited in a Federal 
Reserve bank counts as legal reserve. Hence 
it was quite generally expected that the big 
Wall Street banks would lose out-of-town 
deposits. Mr.Vanderlip calculated the loss 
for the National City Bank alone at $50,- 
000,000. But, in fact, their out-of-town 
bank deposits have greatly increased. 


The Sources of the Loans 


The big Wall Street banks, the middle of 
December, 1927, held for their own account 
$1,230,124,000 of loans to brokers and bond 
dealers on stock and bond collateral—what 
are commonly called stock-market loans. 
That amount, it will be noted, corresponds 
pretty closely with their out-of-town bank 
deposits. Generally speaking, the stock- 
market loans cf Wall Street banks will 
roughly approximate their out-of-town 
bank deposits. In that sense it may be 
said that this out-of-town bank money, or 
most of it, goes into stock-market loans. 

But on the same date the Wall Street 
banks had loaned $1,374,106,000 to brokers 
and dealers on stock and bond collateral 
for the account of out-of-town banks. Add- 
ing the two amounts together, it might be 
said that $2,604,230,000 of out-of-town bank 
money was invested in stock-market loans. 
It should not be supposed that when a Wall 
Street bank receives a deposit from an out- 
of-town bank it immediately earmarks that 
particular money for stock-market loans. 
But the amount of stock-market loans 
made by Wall Street banks for their own 
account roughly approximates their out- 
of-town bank deposits. In addition they 
loan an even greater sum as agents for 
out-of-town banks. 

Every out-of-town bank, no matter where 
situated, finds a New York account con- 
venient, or even necessary, in the regular 
course of its business. Payments all over 
the country are constantly being made in 
New York, or in New York funds. Even if 
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the out-of-town bank is in a Western village 
its customers will now and then be calling 
for New York exchange. To furnish that 
exchange the bank will keep an account in 
New York. The New York bank will pay 
it about 2 per cent interest on its deposit 
above a certain minimum. When an out- 
of-town bank finds surplus money ac- 
cumulating it may deposit the money in a 
New York bank at 2 per cent, or it may 
direct the New York bank to invest the 
money for its account in call loans, the 
rate for which the middle of December was 
4.5 per cent. That is the meaning of the 
$1,374,106,000 item. 

The Wall Street banks had also invested 
$954,125,000 in stock-market loans for 
account of others. That means individ- 
uals and corporations, domestic and foreign, 
with surplus funds on hand, who had di- 
rected the banks to place those funds in 
loans on stock-market collateral. The three 
items above enumerated come to $3,558,- 
355,000, which is the total of stock-market 
loans at that date that were handled by the 
Wall Street banks for their own account, 
for the account of out-of-town banks, and 
for the account of others. But reports 
gathered by the Stock Exchange from its 
members show, in addition to that total, 
about $500,000,000 of brokers’ loans which 
were not handled by the banks, bringing 
the grand total of such loans above $4,000,- 
000,000, of which amount roughly 30 per 
cent was supplied by Wall Street banks for 
their own account, 34 per cent directly by 
out-of-town banks and 36 per cent by others. 


Federal Reserve Control 


Keeping these proportions in mind helps 
one to understand how littke the Federal 
Reserve System can do about it. That 
$4,000,000,000 was mostly surplus money. 
There was no scarcity of bank credit to 
meet all the legitimate demands of industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Nobody with 
good bankable paper was refused a loan. 
At all twelve of the Federal Reserve banks 
the rediscount rate was only 3.5. Any bank 
anywhere in the United States which be- 
longed to the reserve system could send its 
commercial paper to the reserve bank of its 
district for rediscount and get money at 
that low rate. The middle of December the 
amount of paper so discounted at all twelve 
of the reserve banks was only $494,973,000, 
or 10 per cent less than a year before; and 
the twelve reserve banks held an amount of 
gold equal to 70 per cent of their total cir- 
culating note-and-deposit liabilities. 

In short there was an easy credit situa- 
tion. Now the relations of a member bank 
to the Federal Reserve bank of its district 
are very much like your own relations, as 
an individual depositor, to the bank in 
which you keep an account. Unless you 
are a borrower, it is none of your bank’s 
business what you do with your money. 
Only when you apply for a loan can the 
bank question you and exert pressure by 
refusing the loan if it thinks you are using 
the money recklessly. So the Federal 
Reserve banks’ only practicable control 
over the stock-market-loan situation was in 
respect of the $494,973,000 which they had 
advanced to member banks by rediscount- 
ing their paper. When a member bank 
came to a Federal Reserve bank to get 
money by rediscounting commercial paper, 
the reserve bank might have spoken as 
follows: 

‘*We view these huge stock-market loans 
with great disapproval and are determined 
to do everything in our power to reduce 
them. We are particularly determined that 
no Federal Reserve money shall be used, 
even indirectly, for such loans. Therefore 
we will not rediscount this commercial 
paper for you unless you first call in what- 
ever money you have loaned in Wall Street.” 

But there is no likelihood that such an 
attitude on the part of the reserve banks 
would have been effectual, for the member 
banks that had borrowed $494,973,000 from 
reserve banks by rediscounting were by no 
means identical with the banks that were 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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ioht up....for safety 


MPTY SOCKETS ARE EXPENSIVE. Acci- 
dents happen on dark stairways; dishes are 
broken in dark pantries; clothes are torn in dark 
closets. Be sure you keep a supply of Edison 
MAZDA* Lamps on hand. Fill empty sockets with 
the right lamps and assure yourself plenty of light 
whenever you need it. 
People are buying Edison MAZDA Lamps by the 
carton, for convenience and better lighting. Packed 


in heavy cartons, they are safe from breakage and 
always handy when sockets need refilling. Spare 
lamps often save embarrassment. 

Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest 
achievement of MAZDA Service, through which 
the benefits of world-wide research and experiment 
in the Laboratories of General Electric are given 
exclusively to lamp manufacturers entitled to use 
the name MAZDA. 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service 
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For years, Chevrolet has pioneered 
into the low-price field the features 
of advanced design found on the 
world’s finest automobiles. As a 
result, Chevrolet cars have always 
provided modern appearance, 
modern comfort and modern 
performance. 


And never has this progressive 
policy been better exemplified 
than in the Bigger and Better 
Chevrolet—with its numerous 
notable mechanical advancements. 


Built on a 107-inch wheelbase, 
4 inches longer than before—and 
offering marvelous new bodies by 
Fisher... this great new car is 
everywhere hailed as an amazing 
revelation in automobile value! 


Among the vital engineering 
advancements it incorporates, are 





new alloy “invar strut” constant 
clearance pistons...new mush- 
room type valve tappets... new 
non-locking four-wheel brakes... 
new semi-elliptic shock absorber 
springs...mew worm and gear 
ball-bearing steering mechanism 
...and a complete new steel 
motor enclosure! 


So many vital contributions have 
been made to every phase of 
motoring luxury, that only a close 
personal inspection can convey 
an adequate impression of the fine 
car quality provided in the Bigger 
and Better Chevrolet. 


In beauty, in comfort and in per- 
formance, it climaxes every 
previous Chevrolet achievement 
in the development of luxurious 
transportation at low cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











Here is a low-priced car with every 





quality feature and all the completeness __ selection. 


of detail demanded in the world’s finest 
automobiles! Go see your Chevrolet 
dealer. Ask him to show you this great 
new car and explain the new order of 
Get behind 


the wheel and go for a drive—as far as 


value that it represents. 
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you like, and over roads of your own 


It will take you less than half an hour 
to learn why the Bigger and Better 
Chevrolet is everywhere hailed as an 
automobile sensation—why everyone 
calls it the world’s most luxurious low- 
priced automobile! 


A Partial List of Chevrolet Quality Features 


Improved fully enclosed valve-in- 
head motor. 

3-Point motor suspension. 

Stronger frame 4” longer; wheelbase 
107”. 

Larger, deeper Harrison honeycomb 
radiator. 

Thermostat control cooling system. 

Centrifugal water pump. 

New alloy “invar strut”’ pistons. 

New instrument panel indirectly 
lighted. 

New ball-bearing worm and gear 
steering. 

Semi-elliptic shock absorber springs 
84% of wheelbase. 

New wind-tunnel type fan shroud. 

Safety gasoline tank at rear. 

Larger balloon tires 30” x 4.50”. 

New streamline bodies by Fisher. 

New genuine Duco colors. 

Theft - proof steering and ignition 
lock. 

AC oil filter. 
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AC air cleaner. 

Single-plate dry disc-clutch. 

Oil pump for efficient lubrication. 

New crankcase breathing system. 

New two-port exhaust. 

Heavy one-piece full-crowned 
fenders. 

Alemite pressure lubrication. 

Vacuum tank fuel supply. 

Improved Delco-Remy distributor 
ignition. 

Combination tail and stop light. 

New hydro-laminated camshaft 
gears. 

Improved mushroom valve tappets. 

Large 17” steering wheel with spark 
and throttle levers located on top. 

Rear vision mirror. 

Fisher “VV" one-piece windshield 
on closed models. 

Automatic windshield wiper on 
closed models. 

Semi-floating rear axle. * 

One-piece steel rear axle housing. 
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Bullet-type headlamps and parking 
lights. 

Steel disc wheels. 

Gasoline gauge. 

Klaxon motor-driven horn. 


“V”" type long life fan belt. 
Underwriters’ approval gives lowest 
fire insurance rates. 


Independent emergency brake—70 
additional square inches of brak- 
ing surface. 
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Reduced 
Prices! 


The COACH 


‘585 


The 
Roadster 
The 
Touring 
The 

Coupe 

The 4-Door 
Sedan 

The Sport 
Cabriolet 


The Imperial 


Landau 


Utility Truck 

(Chassis Only) 

Light Delivery 
(Chassis Oniy) 

All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet 

Delivered Prices 
They include the lowest handling and 

financing charges available. 
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here are as many uses for DUCO 
as there are objects in your home 


HERE is hardly any limit to the number of 
ways in which Duco will make your home 
more beautiful. The dining-room chairs will be 
brighter and gayer with a sparkling new Duco sur- 
face, so too the end-table in the living room will find 
an added charm in the lustrous brilliance of Duco. 
Look around you now . .. isn’t there a desk, a 
secretary, a bed, a dresser that would appreciate a 
Duco color? Wouldn't the kitchen be more attrac- 
tive with cheerful, vivid Duco greens or yellows on 
table, chairs and cabinet? Delicately tinted bath- 
room fixtures today are so much smarter than the 
all-white bathroom. And with Duco you can so 
easily make the children’s room as gay, as many- 
colored, as charming as the pictures in the fairy- 
tale books. Where you want to keep the natural 
grain of the wood, transparent Clear Duco gives 
your floors and woodwork a hard, flint-like surface 
and Duce stains have a rich full texture. 

It’s casy to use Duco either with a brush or small 
hand sprayer—even without any painting experi- 
ence you can be certain of a thoroughly satisfactory 
result. Duco dries so quickly that an article resur- 
faced in the afternoon is ready to use that same 
evening. And the lustrous texture of a Duco sur- 
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An afternoon is sufficient time for your husband to give 
the bedroom a charming colorful coat of Duco. 


Hundreds of small objects about the house give Duco a 
chance to bring new beauty into your home. 





























The bookcase is an ideal place for the rich colors of Duco. 


face will remain bright and lovely for many sea- 
sons to come. For Duco brings enduring charm— 
lasting beauty. 

There is a du Pont dealer in your neighborhood 
who carries the real Duco, made only by du Pont. 
Look for the green can with the oval du Pont trade- 
mark. 

Realizing the importance of expert advice on home 
decoration, the makers of Duco have asked a group 


Dries quickly 
Easy to apply 


DUCO - Made only by du Pont 


Chairs and tables, desks and lamps, practically everything 
in your home can be made more beautiful with Duco. 


of famous interior decorators to prepare a book of 
approved color combinations. This book, ‘A Color 
Scheme for Every Room,’ is filled with illustra- 
tions of model rooms, with instructions that will 
enable you to achieve, in your own home, the same 
effective results. 

‘**A Color Scheme for Evety Room" will be sent 
you free. With it you can decorate your own home 
under the direction of famous authorities. Send for 


your copy today .. . it will be forwarded promptly. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc 
Dept. S P-1, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you send me free and without obligation the book,“*A Color Scheme 
for Every Room’? 


Address. . 
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. $1000 to X’s credit 


(Continued from Page 50) 
at the same time loaning, directly and in- 
directly, some five times that amount to 
brokers and bond dealers. In good part 
they were different banks. There comes in 
another interesting effect of the new bank- 
ing system that was not clearly foreseen. 
Testifying before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, of the University of Wisconsin, put it 
this way: 

“There is a limited supply of gold which 
is the property of all the member banks, 
and which has been impounded in a single 
fund controlled by the reserve banks. This 
limited fund of gold is the basis of a limited 
supply of credit which the reserve banks 
can furnish to the member banks. Any 
bank which takes more than its fair share 
of that limited supply is infringing upon the 
other banks. So there has grown up a code 
of business ethics which says that no mem- 
ber bank is acting fairly toward its fellow 
members if it borrows from a reserve bank 
simply in order to lend to the public at a 
profit. There has grown up that 
rule of ethics, or custom, of the banking 
craft that they will not have their state- 
ments show that they are in debt to the 
reserve banks if they canavoidit. . . . In 
this they are not acting according to the 
principles of self-interest, for self-interest 
would dictate that they borrow from the 
reserve banks and then relend the money 
to the public at a profit. But they won’t do 
it. They like to show that they are relying 
on their own resources and not leaning on 
the Federal Reserve System.” 


A Powerful Credit Lever 


At the end of December, for example, the 
rate on call loans in Wall Street moved up 
to 5.5 per cent. At that time any bank 
anywhere in the United States, if it be- 
longed to the Federal Reserve System, 
could have borrowed money from its re- 
serve bank by rediscounting commercial 
paper at only 3.5 per cent and then have 
sent the money to Wall Street to lend on 
call at 2 per cent more. But it is safe to say 
that no bank did it. As a general rule no 
member bank will turn to a Federal Re- 
serve bank for money unless it is obliged to 
in order to meet the legitimate demands for 
loans at home. Therefore, if the Federal 
Reserve banks had said, “‘ We will lend you 
no money until you call in your Wall Street 
loans,” the net effect by way of curtailing 
those loans would probably have been 
negligible, for many of the banks that were 
lending on call were not rediscounting. 
But the effect by way of exasperating mem- 
ber banks would have been considerable, 
for nobody, whether an individual ora bank, 
likes to be told that he doesn’t know enough 
to run his business properly. 

The Federal Reserve banks could have 
reduced those stock-market loans by selling 
their United States Government bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness, of which they 
held, in round numbers, $600,000,000, and 
that is another point in the new banking 
system which was not clearly foreseen. In 
brief, it works this 
way: 








deposit to its credit in the Federal Reserve 
bank of its district. The Federal Reserve 
bank then sells a Government bond of $1000. 
Y buys the bond, paying for it with a check 
on the First National Bank. The Federal 
Reserve bank, receiving the check in pay- 
ment for its bond, debits the amount to the 
First National Bank. That wipes out not 
only the $120 of reserve against X’s original 
deposit but $880 additional reserve, which 
is the underpinning beneath $7000 of other 
deposits. If the First National then called 
X’s loan of $1000 and $7000 of other loans, 
and the loans were paid off by checks on 
itself, it would again be square with the 
world in the matter of legal reserve, and both 
sides of its ledger—the loan side and the 
deposit side—would have been reduced by 
$8000 because the Federal Reserve bank 
had sold $1000 of Government bonds. 

In general, when a Federal Reserve bank 
sells a dollar of Government paper, it 
thereby cancels a dollar of reserve credit, 
which, on the average, supports eight dol- 
lars of member-bank credit. So, by selling 
their Government securities, the Federal 
Reserve banks pull a string which operates 
with eightfold power by way of contracting 
credit at the other end. Contrariwise, when 
the Federal Reserve banks buy Govern- 
ment securities, giving reserve credit in 
payment for them, they let out a string 
which operates with eightfold power in 
expanding credit. Theoretical economists 
have contended that by simply manipulat- 
ing that string—buying or selling Govern- 
ment securities in the market—the reserve 
banks could regulate fluctuations in 
commodity prices. At any rate these open- 
market operations in Government securi- 
ties give the reserve banks a powerful lever 
to ease or to tighten credit that was not 
well understood when the system was 
launched. This lever is a good weapon 
against inflation. By selling securities, then 
advancing the rediscount rate, the reserve 
banks can at any time put a strong brake 
on expansion of credit. By selling the whole 
of their $600,000,000 of Government paper 
the reserve banks could, theoretically at 
least, at once reduce bank credits by no less 
than $4,800,000,000. That, of course, 
would smash the stock market, but it would 
also smash plenty of other things that 
nobody wants smashed. 


Setting Fire to the Barn 


The Federal Reserve banks, in short, can 
check speculation by making money dearer, 
but borrowers for legitimate business pur- 
poses would have to pay the higher rate, 
too, and the operation would be something 
like setting fire to the barn in order to drive 
out the rats. In a situation of easy credit, 
like that which prevailed during 1927, there 
is no way to prevent money from going into 
stock-market loans. And we may as well 
admit, however regretfully, that as long as 
people can get hold of the money there is no 
way to prevent them from speculating if 
they want to. If ever a real-estate boom 
comes your way you will see the most moral 
members of the community buying corner 
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lots on a margin in the expectation of win- 
ning through a rise in the market price of 
the lots, exactly as other people buy stocks 
on a margin. 

Stock-market speculation, on the whole, 
is less inimical than real-estate speculation. 
It sticks up in plain sight where it can be 
measured exactly day by day. Liquidation 
can always be forced, when that seems 
necessary, by pulling the money strings, 
and liquidation is immediately effectual. 
Experience shows that even in the worst 
panics there is always somebody able and 
willing to buy stocks at a sufficiently at- 
tractive price. But liquidating inflated real 
estate is a slow and painful process. Though 
stock-market speculation has hugely in- 


creased in fifteen years, some other forms | 


of speculation have greatly decreased. 


Ease Makes Fat 


Formerly manufacturers pretty generally 
speculated in their own raw materials. If 
they used sugar and thought that com- 


modity was likely to advance, they laid ina | 
big stock, expecting to reap a profit on the | 


rise in price of sugar in addition to the usual 
manufacturing profit. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers did likewise. The village grocery at 
which we traded when I was a youngster 
had not only a capacious cellar but a brick 
warehouse across the alley on the railroad. 
I once listened with awe while the grocer 
pridefully told my father that his warehouse 
was half full of sugar—a supply sufficient 
for many months—that he had bought a 
little while before when he thought sugar 


was going up. That was a common thing. | 


Now, with the machinery of production 
and distribution much better organized and 


closer geared, hand-to-mouth buying is the | 


rule all along the line. 
manufacturing plants is said to run with an 
inventory of raw materials never in excess 
of two weeks’ normal requirements. There 
has been a slackening of the business pace 
the last four months, but inventories are 
relatively low—no big piling up of unsold 
goods. On the whole, stock speculation is 
preferable to commodity speculation. 
Stock speculation on this scale is an effect 
of easy money, but not the effect that 
should give us most concern. Ease makes 
fat. Continued easy money makes poorer 
paper, and we have had easy money for six 
years —easy to get short-time loans, easy to 
sell long-time bonds. If you should as- 
semble all the bank officers who extended 
credit last year by making short-time loans, 
and all the investors who extended credit 
by purchasing bonds, and put them under 
oath, probably they would swear that they 
had been just as careful in extending credit 
in 1927 as they were back in 1922. They 
would think at the moment that they were 
telling the truth. But it wouldn’t be the 
truth. Ease makes fat. With continued 
easy money, here and there the loan that 
isn’t quite so good gets by; the bond that is 
a couple of shades under the mark finds a 
buyer. Perhaps some men who extend 
credit will hold the scales as strictly now as 
in 1922, but not all men. Taking the whole 
portfolicof paper 
short-time and 





X owes Y $1000 
and borrows the 
money at the First 
National Bank. 
The bank puts that 


and X transfers it 
to Y’s credit by 
giving him a check 
for the amount. 
The result is that 
the First National’s 
loans are greater by 
$1000 and its de- 
posits are greater 
by the same sum. 
By and large it 
must keep a reserve 
of $120 against that 
deposit liability, 








long-time—there is 
a deterioration. 
How many individ- 


States, do you sup- 
pose, are as careful 
now about borrow- 
ing and spending as 
they were back in 
1921, when a big 
smash in commod- 
ity prices and much 
unemployment had 
thrown a healthy 
scare into us? 
Let-down by a 
great many lenders, 
borrowers and 





to be feared than 





which reserve will 
be in the form of a 


Winter on Killington Peak, Vermont 


the stock market. 


One of the greatest | 


uals in the United | 
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spenders all over | 
the country is more | 









Light as 


“Pressed Stee 
wood and twice as good.” 
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“Wood handles for comfort 
basily replaceable 
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“Saves maintenance.” 
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“Easy running wheels.” 


“Lock washers prevent 
loose bales,” 


* Any part injured by accident 
easily replaceable.” 





“the best trucks 
we have ever used” 


—writes the Boston Tidewater 
Terminal, Inc. “The first ‘Ameri- 
can’ Pressed Steel Hand Trucks 
we bought proved their worth so 
positively and so quickly that, as 
you know, we bought thirty- 
three more. 


“They also have confirmed our 
belief that these are the best trucks 
we have ever used.” 

This is typical of letters and com- 
ments from hand truck users all 
over the country, in widely differ- 
ent fields of industry and com- 
To you we make the 


merce. 
following: 
—TRIAL OFFER— 
Buy a sample truck, look it over and then 


put it to work where you can watch it. Ii 


you are not satisfied that it is saving you 


money through better service —sendit back 


and we will refund the purchase price 


Ten styles in all popular sizes 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
PRESSED STEEI 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 
4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa 


MERICAN 
TRUCKS 


PATENTS PENDIN 
EG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


BUILT TO WEAR WITHOUT REPAIR 
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KITC H E N KO O Kit GAS RANGE for the MODERN 
RURAL and SUBURBAN HOME 

REAT strides have been made in bringing 

comfort, convenience and beauty to the 

kitchens of modern rural and suburban homes. 

Most important of these comforts is Kitchenkook, 


the cook stove that provides every convenience 
and advantage of the city gas range. 





Kitchenkook is, in fact, a gas stove, making its 
own gas from gasoline. In cleanliness and unt 
formity of heat it is not excelled even by gas; 
the cooking speed is greater. With Kitchenkook 
come: ready convenience, a cool kitchen, better 
and faster cooking, perfect baking. 


The beautiful white porcelain range shown here has four 
cooking burners, a roomy oven and a real broiler. Like all 
Kitchenkooks, it lights with a match; no other generating 
required; all burners ready in one minute. Has oven 
thermometer and a handy cutlery drawer. A porcelain 
enameled tray under the burners and the absence of exposed 
bolts make it easy to keep clean. 
A booklet describing this fine range and 15 other 


models in detail, and name of nearest dealer where you 
may see the Kitchenkook in operation, sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA OAKLAND, CALIF 


All American Products 


Light with a match 

Gener. ate the ir own gas from gasoline 

Use no wicks; are srnokeless and odorless 
Require nc > piping can be readily moved fr 
while burning 

Are simple in design, yet complete in every detail 

Are surpr isingly ece onomical 

Made by makers, for thirty years, of gasoline gas appliances 


American Gas Macnine Co., Inc 
Derr. C. 3, Avseart Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars 


American Kitchenkooks 
Name 
Address 


Town and State 


om place to place 
pe oo about 
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THE WHEELBARROW 


(Continued from Page 8) 


| bristling around the nape of his neck. But 


his reaction was similar to that of the girl— 
a rush of anger end a distaste at being thus 
faced down, coerced, almost intimidated, 
by a young and at normal moments un- 
commonly pretty woman. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,’”’ he snapped. 
“‘T’ve got no intentions against the fellow 
with the wheelbarrow, if that’s what’s scar- 
ing you.” 

It seemed to him then that if he had 
slapped her in the face the result could not 
have been more enraging, and he realized in- 
stantly that the reason for this was his ad- 
mission of what she might have feared but 
had not until thismoment been sure about— 
that he had seen the man with the wheel- 
barrow. Her tawny eyes blazed at him. It 
seemed entirely in excess of anything which 
the trifling situation could possibly demand. 

This impaired the strength and skill of his 
defense. Amory was of medium size, well 
knit, a good enough athlete in an all-round 
way, fully able to hold his own in any ordi- 
nary clash with a person of his size and 
weight. If there had been time to think, 
Amory might have guessed that the girl’s 
determination to get possession of the watch 
was not because of any value in this article 
or because his refusal to surrender it had 
aroused a temper naturally violent. He 
would have perceived that its importance 
to her was that of a piece of evidence that 
had to be suppressed. 

There had been ample time for the man 
with the wheelbarrow to lose himself in the 
thick underbrush, hide his burden and es- 
cape. But the watch would be incrimi- 
natory. 

There was no time to weigh such consid- 
erations, for the chances are that Amory, 
rather than find himself in a rough-and- 
tumble with the young woman, would have 
given her the watch and then explained him- 
self and his presence there. But before he 
could brace himself properly she had 
launched her attack. 

Of course he could not meet it with a blow, 
and as a result he found himself clasped sud- 
denly in a pair of strong arms, a leg hooked 
out from under him by the girl’s well- 
developed one, and the pair of them pitch- 
ing into the deeper water. This plunge 
quenched Amory’s lingering compunctions. 
He caught some sort of hold and managed 
to squirm round so that they struggled and 


| floundered for a moment, side by side, both 
| their heads clear of the water. 


There went forward from this point a 


| wrestling event in which no holds were 
| barred, no fouls considered. The girl was 


lithe as an otter and, as it seemed to Amory, 


| as much at home in that animal’s medium. 


Their struggles carried them out into the 


| pool, which was better perhaps than if they 
| had pitched the other way onto the stones 

of the shallows. And here, in about two feet 
| of water, the athletic event became some- 


thing between catch-as-catch-can and water 
polo. 

Neither antagonist was able to hold the 
head of the other under long enough to score 
a decisive point. They were, for the most of 
the time, so closely locked that the immer- 


| sion of one breathing apparatus included 


that of the other; then the clinch would be 
broken and they would scramble up, Amory 
retreating toward the bank, but unable to 


| reach it before the girl flung herself again 
| upon him. 


Like Amory, she did not once strike. 


| Neither did she attempt to claw or bite. 


Whether she was sporting enough to scorn 


| such feline tactics, or more probably because 
| she was athlete enough to know that they 


were damaging only superficially, she con- 
fined her efforts to repeated attempts at 
getting Amory down and tearing the watch 
from his pocket. Several times he felt her 
tugging at it in an effort toripit away. But 
the good stuff and costly tailoring stood the 
strain. 

Amory’s own tactics were purely defen- 


| sive. As chance offered, he worked toward 


the bank, and finally, reaching it, he man- 
aged to break away and scramble up to the 
top, where there was a growth of spruce 
with a carpet of firm needles free of under- 
growth. 

Here, breathless and nearly spent, he 
made the tactical error of not bolting off 
into the woods. But, for one thing, his mas- 
culine pride prevented, and for another, he 
underrated the energy left in his adversary. 
The girl had scrambled up after him and 
promptly tackled him in football fashion, 
and the wrestling was renewed again, this 
time more hotly and efficiently because of a 
proper mat where their breathing was not 
impeded. 

The pair went down, and in the scuffling 
that ensued, Amory discovered that his op- 
ponent was not struggling blindly if strongly 
to get him down and loot his pocket of the 
watch, but going about the business with a 
certain method that showed gymnasium 
training. The girl’s skirt was in rags, her 
shirt torn half off one shoulder and side. 
Both her stockings were in rolls about her 
ankles. Her skirt dragged loose over one 
hip ready to fetch loose altogether. 

Amory was at a disadvantage from 
the start; first, because any solely defen- 
sive policy is always a disadvantage and 
again because his repeated attempts to with- 
draw from the conflict without actual flight 
had cost him several times the chance of a 
hold that the girl could scarcely have broken 
and in maintaining which Amory could have 
reasoned with her at his leisure. But he had 
not wished to employ it, even on this strong 
and furious young female desperado. He 
would, in fact, have preferred to deal her a 
clean knockout under the angle of the jaw 
with the ball of his hand. 

His own light but strong and serviceable 
and well-stitched costume had suffered also, 
more from his own efforts than those of the 
girl. The costly but conscientious Park 
Avenue outfitters who had imported that 
suit and fitted it to him may not have had 
in mind its service in such a mélée, though 
the exigencies of yachting, which may be 
severe with a sailing rig, were doubtless con- 
sidered. The strong double-stitched pockets 
could stand the strain of catching on the 
spoke of the steering wheel or cleat or be- 
laying pin, and the back and shoulder seams 
resist powerful efforts of the wearer. Even 
the buttons were put on to stay. But the 
coat had not been buttoned, and the silk 
shirt, with the singlet under it, was torn to 
ribbons, and the trousers had suffered a 
number of right-angled tears, first from 
sharp stones and then from jutting spikes 
of broken branches where he had floundered 
against the trees; this damage penetrating 
to the integument beneath. Amory’s face 
also was scratched and abrased, not from 
his adversary’s nails but where it had been 
ground at moments against terra firma both 
wet and dry. His scarf and collar were gone 
and he was minus one shoe that had been a 
little loose and become unlaced, and so was 
scuffled off, probably, by the girl’s sneaker 
in their writhing, straining twistings. 

Then, as the bizarre struggle continued 
with no evidence of waning strength on the 
part of the desperate young amazon, whose 
efforts were directed repeatedly toward a 
clinch that might enable her to get one free 
hand into his side pocket, Amory’s forbear- 
ance began to slip its cogs. So far he had 
done his best to avoid not only brutality but 
the employment of crushing weight. This 
had forced him to employ, when possible, a 
sort of arm’s-length wrestling that was ter- 
ribly fatiguing, and he felt now that he could 
not keep it up much longer. The alterna- 
tive was thrust upon him either to suffer de- 
feat at the hands of the girl, and so to lose 
the wrist watch, or else to throw forbear- 
ance overboard and treat his adversary 
precisely as he would a man. 

He might have done this latter long be- 
fore but for the inhibition roused by the con- 
sciousness that for all her violence this girl 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Jor Boys HEALTH SHOES for Girls 


Skipping, hopping, jumping. Running all day 
long. Never stopping until night-time. Is it any 
wonder that health really begins with their feet? 

If your children are nervous, high-strung and 
cross at bed-time the reason may be traceable 
to ill-fitting shoes. 

Give them Shoe Health in Buster Brown 
Health Shoes. They are correctly made to allow 
full freedom to the sensitive nerves of little feet. 


They encourage relaxation of the whole body, 
proper posture at all times and the correct 
growth of delicate foot bones and muscles. 

Buster Brown Health Shoes are smart, too. 
A style for every child, from infancy to college 
age—for play, for school, for dress. 

eck up on your children’s health—their 

Shoe Health— gained only from wearing cor- 
rectly made shoes, properly fitted. 


For Men Brown bilt Shoes For Women 


When you wear Brownbilt shoes, you, too, will know the 
meaning of Shoe Health—realize that properly constructed 
shoes are a marvelous aid to better health. Health 
principles of shoemaking are applied to our entire line. 


You may have your choice of the season's most advanced 
styles in Brownbilt shoes, for the basic principles that 
promote Shoe Health do not affect the smartness and 
voguishness of our footwear. 


Sold by the Better Shoe and Department Stores Everywhere 


WWD. Bo.0e Gow. gay 


Manufacturers — St. Louis 


Fifteen Great Specialty Factories 


F O R 
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Daily Capacity, 70,000 Pairs 


yr © 
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You are most certain of Shoe Health 
when you buy Buster Brown or 
Brown Shoes at stores which dis- 
play the Shoe Health emblem. These 
stores practice careful, accurate ft- 
ting, without which you cannot en- 
joy the full measure of Shoe Health. 


A Buster Brown Health Shoe Pattern for girls. All the 
smart style the little lady demands, and absolute assur 
ance that in adult life she will be blessed with perfect feet 


Little s are particulary hard on shoes. Buster Brown 
Health Shoes combine Shoe Health with smart style and 
a sturdiness calculated to resist the wear of active living 


To enjoy Shoe Health in sach beautiful creations as 
will find in BROW Noiilt Shoes marks the final 
emancipation of women 


Many a manwhe tires too early ir the day, and accepts 
the condition as a natura! result of a strenuous pace, finds 
when he wears correctly fitted BROW Nbilts that 
faulty shoes previously worn were largely responsidle 
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Deferred 
Payments 
$20 Down 


Under the F-M Finance 
Plan, as little as $20 puts 
this unit in your home— 
balance in small monthly 
payments. Ask your 
dealer. 


Cash 
f. o. b. 
factory 
Complete 
with 60 cycle 
electric 
motor 
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will make it a 
better home 


Out beyond the city water mains— 
where children can really play and a 
house becomes a home—you can easily 
have the comforts of running water. 


Fairbanks-Morse volume produc- 
tion and world-wide sales have now 
placed within the reach of every fam- 
ily an automatic water system at an 
unparalleled low price. A complete, self- 
contained unit—motor, pump, automatic 
switch and tank—ell within a compact, neat 
enclosure. It will deliver 210 gallons per 
hour to kitchen, bathroom, laundry—wher- 
ever you use water in the home or its sur- 
roundings. Think what it means in con- 
venience and sanitation. Running water 
available at the turn of a hand! 

When Fairbanks-Morse can offer a water 
system of sich high capacity and quality 
at such Jow cost, why aeprive yourself and 
family of the benefits of running water? Just 
use the coupon to secure an interesting book- 
let that describes this F-M System in detail. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Manufacturers, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Cover- 
ing Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Expert advice and counsel on water 
service problems free upon request. 


USE THE COUPON 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
was still no common type, no mere associate 


| of lawbreakers, but a lady, and that she had 











felt the measure absolutely thrust upon her. 
In the few words exchanged between them, 
her speech, though choked by anger, had 


| been well-bred, its tone and accent right; 


while the fact that she forbore the feminine 
tactics one might have expected, and strug- 
gled on in silence, except for labored pant- 
ings, with no words of vulgar abuse, was also 
significant. Likewise was the undoubted 
gymnastic training revealed. As a result, 
Amory, rather than subject her to indignity, 
might have watched his chance to break 
away and bolt for it, preferring the loss of 
his own dignity rather than to shame her. 

The force a man brings to any violent ef- 
fort at any sort of mastery is proportionate 
to the reason for such efforts. Nobody, how- 
ever strong, can hope to draw upon his best 
half-heartedly when there is lacking the 
nervous impulse inspired by some funda- 
mental emotion. 

Amory, unsupported by any causative 
factor, and hampered even more by a sort 
of protective inhibition to hurt his girl ad- 
versary, had been, throughout the struggle, 


| fencing rather than dueling. He was rather 


in the position of attendant to an insane 


| person, obliged to subdue a raving patient 


who is physically strong and skillful with- 


| out injury to that unfortunate. 


And the girl in her fury would, though 


sportsmanly enough in her tactics, ignore 


entirely such forbearance on the part of her 
opponent. 

An arbitrary treatment of this case was 
now forced upon him precisely as though he 
had been strolling on the border of a se- 
cluded lake, come upon an indiscreet bather 
who had got beyond her depth and who, in 
his efforts to rescue her, had grappled fren- 
ziedly in a way to drown them both. In 
such a case the rescuer is justified if he deals 
a stunning blow. 

Amory, in desperation, felt this measure 


| forced upon him. It must expose him later 
| to charges of brutality, cowardice, foul tac- 
| tices—everything that was unsportsmanlike. 


But he could see no help for it. Better to 
stop this disgraceful struggle by the sudden 
impact of a padded blow—the ball of his 


“hand under the angle of the girl’s jaw, with 
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the concussion that might partially or 
wholly stun her—than to expose her to the 
humiliation that must otherwise result when 
she got her senses back. 

But he was saved such necessity. As he 
freed his arm to deal as modified a knock- 
out as he could, he discovered his opponent 
to be hampered. Her flannel camp shirt, 


| torn out at the neck, had slipped down over 
| both shoulders and bare arms to the elbows, 
| serving to bind them as might a strait- 


jacket. 

Amory was quick to take advantage of 
this. He gripped both her wrists, thrusting 
them up behind herand beneath hershoulder 
blades, at the same time bearing down upon 
her all his weight. 

Thus held in chancery, her struggling 
stopped instantly; her strength appeared 
to leave her at finding herself pinioned be- 
yond hope of breaking the disabling hold. 
The sudden relaxation passed through the 


| vigorous body as through a creature killed. 
| Its passivity was complete, and the abrupt 
change from violent muscular contraction 


to such yielding softness as could not have 


| occurred in the male athlete of heavy bone 
| and hardened muscle appalled Amory. It 
| seemed incredible that this vigorous crea- 
| ture could, by withdrawal of will, become 


instantly so completely plastic, so tenderly 
inert. It brought back to him what he had 
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been in danger of forgetting—that she was, 
after all, merely a young girl who, through 
some mad impulse, had seen fit to plunge 
into a desperate struggle with a man of su- 
perior strength and stature. 

He was pretty well spent himself. Still 
holding her wrists thrust back under her, he 
raised himself a little and looked into her 
face just under his own, and he was reas- 
sured to discover that she had not collapsed, 
but merely that her muscular strength had 
entirely run out. Her tawny eyes were half 
open and looked straight into his with an 
expression that he could not read. The 
flame in them was gone, replaced by a look 
of lethargy, and yet they were intent, ques- 
tioning, unfrightened, but very much alive. 

They seemed to say, “‘ Well, it’s all over. 
You’ve won. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

A rush of shame swept through Amory. 
He realized their position, that his weight 
was crushing her down and that she was 
badly disheveled. He loosed his hold of her 
wrists, swung himself aside, then scram- 
bled to his feet and stepped back a pace 
or two. 

The girl stirred slightly, freed her arms, 
stretched them above her head as if to ease 
the joints and muscles subjected to so great 
astrain. She turned slowly on her side and 
watched Amory. He glanced at her, then 
looked away. His reaction at that moment 
was not of triumph but of shame. The girl 
raised herself on one arm. 

“‘T thought I could manage it,”’ she said 
evenly, “but I was wrong.” 

Amory slipped out of his coat, then 
turned and handed it to her. 

‘Put this on,” he said. 

She did so, then slipped her hand into the 
pocket. 

“‘Aren’t you forgetting something?” 

“No. You can have the watch. You 
could have had it to begin with if you’d 
gone about it properly.” 

“What about your official duty?’’ she 
asked. 

He wheeled on her angrily. “Official 
duty? What do you think I am?” 

“A Coast Guard officer.” 

“Well, you’re wrong. I’m a yachts- 
man—by name, Amory Payne—a yacht 
owner. My schooner Griselda is at anchor 
over at the other side of the neck. I was 
walking across to call on the Deforests 
when this cyclone struck me.” 

The girl stared at him and began to 
laugh. She looked down at the black stripes 
on the cuff of the coat she had thrown about 
her bare shoulders and her laughter in- 
creased. It was not mirthful. It held that 
gasping high-pitched note that is so alarm- 
ing to the male person, who is instinctively 
aware of its uncanny quality even though 
his experience be slight. Amory glanced at 
her. She began to rock back and forth, her 
laughter getting out of all control. 

“Stop that!’”” Amory said sharply. 

This order served only to increase the 
paroxysm. A thrill of horror struck into 
Amory at this prospect of finding himself 
there in the woods with a ragged, bleeding 
girl making the welkin ring in a fit of wild 
hysterics. His dread of such a situation did 
not reach the point of realizing its actual 
danger—that if those screams were to be 
heard by any men who might be near and 
they were to come upon this scene, their 
conclusions were bound to be of a nature 
that might prove very serious for him. 

Amory plunged down to the brook. A 
piece of brush had caught his cap, knocked 
off in the first round. He filled it with 
water, hurried up the bank and dashed the 
contents into the girl’s face as she rocked 
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back and forth in a gale of this same terrify- 
ing mirth that yet was not mirth. 

The cold douche failed utterly of its 
effect. She merely clapped her hands over 
her eyes while the laughter increased. 
Amory dropped down beside her, seized her 
shoulders and gave her a shake. All the 
resistance seemed to have oozed out of her. 

In desperation, then, Amory bethought 
him of a method he had once successfully 
applied for the quick cure of such a par- 
oxysm. He threw his arm around the 
shoulders, now soft and yielding under the 
blue serge, and drew the girl toward him. 
This movement served to check the un- 
canny risibles a little and she looked at him 
in a sort of passive surprise. Her face had 
changed with the sudden departure of 
the fury that had possessed it, and Amory 
was astonished to see how lovely it was. 
Then, still passive, her head went back, the 
long-lashed eyelids drooped and her red lips 
that were wide and fresh parted for another 
gust of the laughter. 

Amory, acting on that impulse that 
sometimes proves correct, promptly stopped 
that gap of noise and nerves, bottled those 
parted lips with the quickest stopper avail- 
able—his own. He drew her close and 
kissed her. 

The cure proved radical. The laughter 
was quenched. The girl’s lips quivered and 
the sounds hushed. Then, as this panacea 
was repeated, she raised her hands, fingers 
spread widely, held them for a moment in 
this position, then dropped them on his 
shoulders and thrust him violently away. A 
flicker of the tawny flame flashed again 
from under the long black lashes. As 
Amory drew back, watching her anxiously, 
one of her hands flashed up, then landed 
solidly on the side of his face. 

“That’s better,” Amory said content- 
edly. 

mi 

HEY sat for a moment a few feet apart, 

staring at each other. 

Then the girl said calmly, “‘ We look like 
heck.” 

Amory nedded. “If some real revenue 
officers were to come along I’d get about a 
hundred years or be shot.” 

“Then I may keep the watch?” 

“Yes, until you give it back to Paul De- 
forest.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions. Will you 
complete the beau geste by granting me a 
boon?” 

“Yes. I owe you that much.” 

“Then promise me on your word of honor 
never to say a word of what you’ve seen 
and what’s happened here.” 

“T promise. Word of honor as the gentle- 
man I don’t feel much like but try to be.” 

“No matter what happens?” 

“Though the heavens fall. That’s easy. 
I’m not interested in the rum running of 
Paul Deforest or any other guy. And the 
less said about this rough-and-tumble of 
ours the better for my credit as well as 
yours.” 

She leaned toward him. ‘Will you go it 
one better and lie about it if questioned?”’ 

“Like a real gentleman. I'll deny that I 
ever saw you or him.” 

“What if you meet somebody going 
back? You look as if you’d been caught in 
a cloud-burst and cyclone and rolled about 
five miles down a ravine.” 

**T’ll sneak back through the woods to the 
shore and signal the yacht for a boat. What 
about yourself?” 

“T’ve got a canoe down in the cove and 
my swimming suit’s in it. I'll put that on 
and paddle back.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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the untimely fate of 
many a fine motor 


N the rusty radiator of many a motor that 

has grown too weary for life, a placard could 
be hung, “This motor was choked to death” — 
and the inscription would be literally true. 


The use of the choke, in cold weather start- 
ing, is one of the principal causes of crankcase 
dilution. And diluted motor oil is the “poison” 
that sends thousands of motors to their graves. 


No way has been found to eliminate crank- 
case dilution entirely. Nor in winter can the use 
of the choke be avoided. But every car-owner 
can reduce to a minimum the dangers of dilution 
by changing his oil at frequent intervals and by 
using an oil created specifically to resist dilution. 


How your oil 
must fight dilution 


N these two ways a motor oil must fight 
against the dangers of winter dilution. 


First: although no oil can eliminate crank- 
case dilution, the oil must prevent as much 
dilution as possible by sealing the spaces be- 
tween pistons, piston-rings and cylinder walls. 
The stamina of that oil-seal largely determines 
the amount of raw gasoline that is blown past 
the pistons into the crankcase. 


Second: the oil, even when it is thinned out 
by dilution, must still have enough surplus 
resistance to maintain a protective oil film over 
the vital parts of the motor and shield them 
from destructive heat and friction. 


In winter driving, many ordinary oils first 
fail to maintain the piston-seal which keeps 
crankcase dilution at a minimum. And second, 
they lack the extra resistance necessary to main- 
tain a protective film which shields the motor. 
The oil film breaks, burns and evaporates. 
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Then bearings and cylinder walls are exposed 
directly to merciless heat and grinding friction. 
The result is the wear and tear that shortens a 
motor’s life. 


But there is one oil, Veedol, which possesses 
the special qualities needed for safe winter 
lubrication. For Tide Water technologists spent 
years in studying the cohesion, the adhesion 
and the heat resistance of oil films. Finally, in 
Veedol, they perfected the oil that gives the 
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Read How— 


crankcase dilution, caused by the 

use of the choke, shortens the life 

of a motor. And bow ome motor 

otl reduces the danger of dilution 
to a4 minimum 











The winter dilution in your crankcase 
will range between 25 and 30 per cent, 
and on short runs, with many stops and 
starts, may amount to SO or OO per cent 


“film of protection”—a fighting film that 
reduces dilution and its dangers to a minimum. 
The heat-test 
Veedol’s safety factor 

O assure car-owners of the utmost security 

against winter engine trouble, Veedol is 
tested to withstand heat 100 degrees hotter 
than the normal operating temperature of each 
part to be lubricated. 

That is the factor of safety that is converting 
thousands of experienced motorists to the use 
of Veedol under difficult driving conditions. 

Stop today at the familiar orange and black 
Veedol sign. Have your crankcase drained and 
refilled with Veedol. Let the “film of protection” 
safeguard your motor this winter. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp., 11 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branches or warehouses in all principal cities. 
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OTPOINT’S Phantom Maid... 
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Let Her Do Your Cooking 


HE MODERN kitchen range is the Hotpoint Super- Automatic 
Electric. Women everywhere are finding “it’s like having a maid 
at no cost.” 

You can put a complete meal in the oven, in ten seconds set the 
automatic electric timer and heat control; then go shopping, out with 
the children or away for an afternoon of recreation. 

While you are gone the oven turns itself on at the right time, 
maintains the correct temperature, turns itself off when through and 
keeps the meal warm until served. No watching, no constant super- 
vision—but scientifically accurate automatic cooking that produces 
the most perfect, delectable food you ever ate. 

Hotpoint electric cookery 
saves time in other ways, too. 

It is absolutely clean. Your 
cooking utensils, the walls, cur- 


MADE BY EDISON ELECTRIC 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Smokeless Broiler Pan. 
An exclusive Hotpoint 
feature; assures better 
broiling and no smoke. 


tains and ceiling stay clean, fresh and new—for there is no soot. The 
range itself is a joy—easily kept as clean as a china plate. 


And hundreds of thousands of Hotpoint owners will testify that 
Hotpoint electric cooking is FAST and economical. 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thousands of Electric Light Companies 
in various parts of the country, practically all of them giving special, low cooking 
costs. As soon as a// electric companies can take care of the demand, this great 
new convenience will be made available everywhere. Ask your local lighting 
company if they can supply electric range service in your neighborhood; or write 
us for complete literature and information on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 
4 - 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


Branches and Factory Service Stations 
in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto 


APPLIANCE CO., INC. 








ORGANIZATION 


Two-compartment 
drawer below oven saves 
many steps, for kitchen 
knives, forks, spoons. 

















Automatic Heat i : . . = Electric light to il- 
Concrol and Ther- folie 3 See . = i) : wa 6 luminate range top 
mometer. It main- ES tng : pn ae Ee = : and inside deep 
tains the heat at Him : ' ; : : 3 = ; kitchen utensils. 
any desired tem- - - is ‘ 
perature : ) SO . ae : 
Automatic Electric 7"; ‘ The clock, shown on 
Timer. Turns the oven , ; ; the range, and this four- 
on and off though you Y , ; piece condiment set are 
be miles away : 5 also included. 


Hotpoint ne gp : “ Cooking chart in top 
Cooker. Helps make ‘ : 5 ¢ Ps shelf tells temperatures, 
Hotpoint the most eco- Mas one coe Rd ae length of time, etc., for 
nomical electric range. various foods. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Where do you live?” 

“‘ Across the bay.” 

“What's your name?” 

She gave him a malicious look. 
Doe.” 

“All right, Jane, I’ll respect the incog- 
nito. But you might tell me why you were 
so determined to go to the mat to get that 
wrist watch. A barrow full of rum is no 
such fearful crime.” 

The girl had by this time recovered her 
color and her poise. But at Amory’s re- 
mark both deserted her. She turned white, 
looked suddenly stricken by some awful 
dread. 

She said slowly, “It might be. Anyhow, 
I count on you to stick to your promise.” 

“No fear. I’ll do that thing even if your 
pal slaughtered the crew of a rum chaser 
first. Any man that a girl like you cares 
enough about to fight for tooth and nail is 
worth a good lie. Anyhow, I haven’t got the 
watch and nobody’s apt to ask me if I found 
one and I really couldn’t swear to that man’s 
being Paul Deforest—even after I see him 
for the first time. He kept in a fringe of the 
woods and the sun was in my eyes. What- 
ever he’s done, he’s a lucky bum, I’ll say.” 

“é Why? ” 

“Because you tore me to tatters and 
nearly got away with me.” 

“‘I might have done that, too, if my shirt 
hadn’t bound my arms.” 

“That point is debatable. I’m open to 
challenge for a return event, provided it’s 
purely friendly next time.” 

“Well, there’s no telling. We'd better 
wash off the stains of battle and go our dif- 
ferent ways.” 

She rose lightly to her feet. 
turned away. 

“You may keep the coat,” he said. 

“No, your shirt’s in rags. If you met 
anybody they’d be sure to wonder how 
come.” 

“Let ’em.” 

She shook her sunburned crop of hair. 

‘Better not. You can come back with me 
to where I left my canoeand I’llslip into the 
bushes and put on my bathing suit and 
take a plunge. Then you can have your 
coat.” 

This measure was best, Amory thought. 
The coat was the only garment between 
them that had not greatly suffered by their 
impromptu athletic event. He could say 
that he had got mixed up in the woods and 
fallen down a ledge or something of the sort. 

Jane Doe led the way through the woods 
and they came presently to the head of the 
narrow bight of which Amory had caught 
a glimpse through the trees. A pale-green 
canoe was floating, with its painter attached 
to an old stump, for the tide had started to 
come in. Jane Doe took her bathing suit 
and disappeared behind a clump of spruces. 
Amory bathed his face and hands. 

He looked up presently to see approach- 
ing a very lovely figure in a pretty swimming 
costume that it seemed a pity to immerse. 
She handed him his coat. 

“The elbows are pretty bad,”’ she said. 
“If you meet anybody, keep your arms in 
at your sides.” 

“Rock climbing would be the best alibi,”’ 
he said. 

“There’s a steep ledge up this ravine a 
way. You could say you fell off that.” 

He nodded. ‘I’m not apt to have to an- 
swer any questionnaire.” 

“Well, if you do, don’t forget your 
promise.” 

“Nofear. It’s soseldom I make ‘em that 
they stick in my mind.” 

She waded out with the canoe and 
stepped into it. Amory was tempted to ask 
if there was any chance of their meeting 
again, but such a query seemed out of cr- 
der. At the moment of encounter he had 
been on his way to call on a girl in whom he 
was deeply interested. Jane Doe's state of 
heart was evidently more firmly fixed. She 
had tackled without the slightest hesita- 
tion what she supposed to be a seagoing 
rum scout who appeared to threaten the 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of the 
man she loved. 


“Jane 


Amory 
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Watching her now as, with a slight wave, 
she picked up the paddle and thrust the 
canoe ahead, Amory felt that he had 
grasped the situation. Jane Doe had the 
look of a Maine girl who had enjoyed 
advantages. Probably the daughter of a 
prosperous shipping or lumber man. She 
had the fresh and vigorous beauty of the 
well-reared youngsters of the region, for she 
would be a scant twenty, he thought. Her 
physical strength was not only natural but 
cultivated, trained. Her accent was that of 
Maine, which is not a nasal twang, but old 
Anglican, often as soft-toned as the Virginia 
accent, which is of the same Anglican origin. 
And in the case of Jane Doe it had a rich, 
deep, throbbing tone. 

At any rate, her camp costume which 
had looked to be the kind one might buy at 
the sports counter of any big department 
store, would seem to describe her as hailing 
from a summer camp thereabouts. She 
might be a counselor or athletic trainer or 
something of the sort who had met and 
fallen in love with Paul Deforest, the 
youngest son of that talented, good-looking 
family. It was possible that Paul’s illicit 
activities were suspected or that he was al- 
ready in hot water, so that his arrest and 
conviction would have proved a serious 
affair—-something more than the matter of 
a fine; something to get him shoved behind 
the bars and so possibly postpone indefi- 
nitely a pending marriage. This would 
seem to account for the girl’s determination 
to secure the evidence against him, an at- 
tempt backed by confidence in her physical 
strength—this most unusual, and sup- 
ported by gymnastic training. 

Amory reflected that he was of a phys- 
ical type that does not look formidable in 
clothes, but strips down to reveal an un- 
suspected physique. His lean face and 
light girth about the waist and hips, even 
to the casual glance, had a look almost of 
frailty. His features were cleanly and 
delicately chiseled, with gray, thoughtful 
eyes—those of a gentle-mannered student, 
or scientist, or technician of some sort. It 
had seemed to this robust girl, in her fright 
and anger, a simple matter to flop him down 
and loot him of the watch. His general 
demeanor was a warrant that he would not 
try to use the weapon with which, in his 
capacity of Coast Guard, she would expect 
him to be provided. 

Watching her now as she skirted the 
shore closely, Amory drew in his breath 
deeply. A lucky chap who was loved by a 
girl like that, and a fool to be mixed up in 
such traffic. He reflected then that the De- 
forests had little money—no more than tal- 
ents so far poorly paid could earn. Paul, 
no doubt possessed of his full share of the 
family temperament, was probably desper- 
ately in love, eager to marry Jane Doe, and 
determined to get a stake by hook or crook 
and as soon as possible. His knowledge, 
from childhood, of boats and the region and 
the local irregular characters would fit him 
for successful operation. Very likely there 
had been some slip so that he was under 
close espionage. He might even have 
clashed with the authorities, done one of 
them some damage, so that to be caught 
with the goods would be a very serious 
matter. 

The canoe rounded a jutting promon- 
tory where the woods grew to the water’s 
edge and was hidden from Amory’s sight. 
He sighed again and turned away. To be 
loved by a girl like that—and how that girl 
could love! Even in their hostile relations 
he had felt her ardor. What, then, must it 
be for the chosen mate? Amory’s imagin- 
ings could appreciate such a reciprocity 
with a woman who appeared to be so rich in 
gifts, and now, in comparison, his mental 
image of Yonne Deforest paled a little. He 
found his zest for his romantic errand rather 
flat, lacking in effervescence like a bottle of 
vintage champagne that has leaked its 
pressure. 

He decided then to go back aboard his 
schooner yacht and pick his way between 
the rocks round the promontory to Tide 
Mill Cove, where the Deforest camp was 
located; their dwelling in the ancient edifice 
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by which the spot had got its name. Doctor 
Deforest—-the title Ph.D. or LL.D. -had 
bought the old mill property years ago on 
its disuse, when the children were small, 
dismantled it and sold its heavy primitive 
sawing gear for junk. Then, mostly with 
his own hands, he had remodeled it inside 
and out as a summer home. Amory was 
curious to see what it was like, and knew 
that, whatever its shortcomings in modern 
appointments, it would at least be pictur- 
esque. 

He washed off the stains of his encounter, 
brushed them from his clothes as best he 
could, and being unable, for lack of pins, to 
mend the several rents, decided to get back 
aboard as inconspicuously as possible. The 
best way to manage this, he thought, would 
be to strike straight across for the other 
shore, off which his yacht was lying in the 
little port, then try to attract the attention 
of somebody aboard without being closely 
observed himself by any of the local 
dwellers. 

Again he made a good traverse of the 
two-mile stretch of woods. He had spent 
his vacations, when in college and law 
school, on a big tract of timber owned by 
his father in the Great North Woods. This 
had taught him not only how to find his 
way about but to swing an ax, handle a 
peavey, ride logs and to follow a trail. 
Later he had supplemented this land pilot- 
ing by that of coast. He was at this mo- 
ment his own skipper, sailing master and 
navigator, his crew composed of a Swede 
quartermaster who ranked as mate, two 
hands—a Finn cook and a goggle-eyed boy 
of nondescript origin whom he had picked 
up on the end of awharf. It was at the mo- 
ment his plan to cruise on to the eastward, 
possibly visit the Magdalen Islands— the 
laboratory of the late Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell—then go on down to Labrador to the 
headquarters of the Grenfell Mission at 
Battle Harbor, where some of his friends 
girls—were working. A good deal de- 
pended on the reception accorded him by 
Yonne Deforest and the state of heart he 
might discover toward this talented and 
charming girl. 

The truth of the matter is that Amory 
had been for some time past in that state of 
restlessness that may envelop a young man 
quite as wholly as it does a young woman. 
He was tired of celibacy, ripe to marry. The 
age-old urge for mate and paternity pos- 
sessed him. He was in that prephilosophic 
state where, at thirty-two, he felt himself 
a world-worn adventurer who had little to 
show for his sporadic pursuits of pleasure. 
Vanitas vanitatum and all that sort of 
thing; likewise memento mori. An extreme 
fastidiousness rather than any lofty princi- 
ples of conduct had kept him well-behaved, 
except in rare hectic spots that broke out 
sometimes almost in the manner of sudden 
unwarranted gusts of anger in a person of 
normally equable nature—a ferment work- 
ing in the blood before its presence there 
was realized. 

Amory discovered then, as he came out 
on the shore, that his course had been well 
plotted in the matter of making his mark 
clear of the little fishing village and the ob- 
servation of the curious. But his schooner 
was farther up the bight than he had re- 
membered. 

Unless his quartermaster-mate or some 
other happened to be keeping a bright look- 
out, which was improbable, his signals for 
a boat would pass unobserved. In fact 
there appeared to be no lookout kept at all, 
which was scarcely subject to reprimand, 
as he had said on leaving that he would 
probably be gone for the day. 

Then, as he was about to desist from 
efforts to attract attention by waving his 
white cap, there glided from behind a mass 
of rock that jutted out to hide the shore at 
his right a long grimy boat, a sort of big 
half-decked dory, in which were heaped 
some lobster pots and other gear covered 
by a tarpaulin. This was propelled by a 
man in a red-checked Mackinaw coat, who 
was sculling gently with a long oar as he 
set down his line of traps for the costly 
crustacean. 
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time in old Philadelphia when 
it was a misdemeanor to have 
a bathtub in one’s home. Wise 
old Benjamin Franklin, while 
it was Considered unusual and 
even dangerous to bathe regu 
larly, defied public opinion by 
adopting the French and Eng- 
lish custom of bathing in a 
giant copper bathtub, built in 
the form of a slipper 

Franklin took hot baths 
twice a week. He sat erect in 
the heel, his legs in the vamp, 
with a book on a special rack 
| he had built on the instep 
The sides served as protection 
from drafts. 



























Franklin's ideals have been 
fulfilled in this great hotel 
that bears his name. Every 
room—and there are 1200 
spacious, comfortable bedrooms 
bere —has its individual! bath- 
room, filled with every 
modern plumbing device 
that makes for better health 
and comfort. 

a a 
Guests are assured a warm wel- 
come, comfortable surroundings 
and hospitality worthy of Phila 
delphia’s notable traditions. Room 
| rates commence at $4.00, 
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THE SATURDAY 


A harsh voice asked, ‘“‘ Wa-ant I should 


set you aboard, cap’n?”’ 


There seemed no good reason for declin- 
ing this offer. Amory accepted it, and as 
the boat’s curved overhanging bow nosed 
in to a steep ledge, stepped aboard. Glanc- 
ing then more closely at the lobster man, 
he was not pleasantly impressed. The man 
was of the lean, powerful, high-featured 
local type, but his face did not possess the 
usual local pleasing qualities. Its bleakness 
was hard, shrewd and sinister, because of 
small pale eyes set too closely together, a 
narrow chin and a mouth which, instead of 
being taut and straight, was full of nether 
lip and sagged a little at the corners. The 
late Howard Pyle, a past master in the 
depiction of the early pirates of our coast, 
would have welcomed him for a model. 

As these sea-gull eyes now passed over 
Amory a good deal as those of that strong- 
winged scavenger might examine the drift 
for choice morsels of what offal it con- 
tained, and quick to distinguish it from 
matter inedible, Amory felt that he had 
been unfortunate in his compulsory choice 
of a ferryman. The gull could have been 


| no more keen to fasten on food for its maw 


than was this longshoreman to fasten on 
food for his reflection. Amory knew that 
the man did not fail to note the recent 
blemishes of his attire and the well-kept 
skin of his face and hands, with their minor 
but unmistakable abrasions. It was also 
significant that, as he sculled easily along 
at a surprising rate of speed for so heavy a 


| craft, he made no comment of any kind 


whatever. 

There was a grimy motor of a model 
almost obsolete under a big box with a slid- 
ing hatch, but, although the engine must 
still have been capable of its heavy duty 
and the distance to the schooner was a 


| good half mile, the man did not attempt to 
| start it. 


Then, seeing Amory’s eyes on this en- 
gine, he said laconically, ‘I can start her 
up, cap’n, if you’re in a hurry.” 

“I’m not,” Amory said briefly. Then, 
feeling that a word in explanation of his 
condition would do no harm, he added: “I 
started to walk across the neck to Tide Mill 
Cove, but got turned round in the woods, 
then fell down the side of a ledge and into 
the brook.” 

“Uh-huh. Right thick in there—for city 
folks that are used to pavements.” 

The comment was reassuring. And yet 
for some reason Amory felt that the man 
did not believe him. This was pure intui- 
tion as the bleak, weathered features and 
light eyes gave no hint at all of what 
thought lurked behind them. With gdld 
hoops in his ears and a scarlet bandanna in 
place of the felt hat, the face might have 
been labeled Portrait of a Pirate. 

The boatman injected the clear cold 
water with a brown poisonous stream and 


| said indifferently, ‘Them woods ain’t so 


healthy for strangers as what they might 
be—not since yesterday, that is.” 

“Yesterday?” 

“Uh-huh. There was a rum chaser put 
in over the other side and landed an officer 
that wanted to look round a mite. He ain’t 
showed up yet. ‘Least, he hadn’t when I 
shoved off an hour ago to set out them pots. 
Folks ashore are gettin’ stirred up a little.” 

Amory could feel the wild-fowl eyes 
playing on him piercingly—the way an ex- 
pert boatman with a gimlet might sound 
He realized that, aside 
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from his rents and tears and scratches, 
there must be a question in his having 
come out of the woods and onto the rocks 
and trying to signal the yacht from such a 
distance, instead of making his way down 
to the little port directly opposite her an- 
chorage. The going along the edge was 
good enough, the shore line bold and 
straight. He felt also that his disquiet at 
what he had just heard must be in some 
way evident. 

But more than the discomfort at being 
scrutinized by this leathery pterodactyl, 
he felt a quick suspicion of his own. Here 
was a report that would seem to account 
for Jane Doe’s wild-woman act. She must 
have heard about the disappearance of the 
Coast Guard officer and feared that the 
owner of the wrist watch was involved in 
it. Perhaps she had good feason to believe 
this. Amory did not think that she had 
actually known anything positive. For all 
her determination to secure the evidence 
and her violence to gain this end, he could 
not believe the girl accessory to an act of 
murder. 

The man sculled on in silence. Amory, 
whose senses, at all times keenly receptive, 
were now hyperacute, could feel that bale- 
ful glare resting on him speculatively. It 
began to soak into him that this grim 
cormorant of a lobster man might not only 
believe him to have been recently mixed up 
in some sort of mélée but suspect the yacht 
of illicit traffic, that her errand there was 
fishy. 

This in itself would probably have had 
the support rather than the antagonism of 
such an individual, but only provided it 
were made worth his while. With the 
reticence of his kind, the man would hesi- 
tate to make any demand unless his greed 
outranked this reticence. Amory waited 
for some overture of the sort. He was 
quick to appreciate the fact that if the 
lobster man were to report his signaling 
from a nook in the shore, shut off from ob- 
servation except by those aboard the yacht 
anchored well out, describing also his 
scratched face and hands, torn coat and 
trousers and such of the shirt as was visible 
ripped away at the collar, the whole show- 
ing signs of recent immersion—then it was 
fairly certain that he would be required to 
describe himself, his condition and be- 
havior to the local authorities; even, in 
fact, to more central ones at the nearest 
Coast Guard base. 

He might stick to his story of getting 
turned round in the woods and falling down 
a steep ledge into the underbrush. But, for 
one thing, he was entirely unable to de- 
scribe any such locality and he doubted 
that there would be any good reason for 
his having tried to climb up a steep ledge 
when the topography was such that it 
would be perfectly easy to go round. A 
man lost in the woods—if, indeed, it were 
possible to get lost on such a narrow strip, 
with open water on either side—does not 
pursue the tactics of Mark Twain’s ant— 
proceed over the top of any obstruction 
offered to its course as if for the pleasure of 
the climb. 

There was also to be explained his trying 
to signal covertly and from a distance 
when surprised by the lobster man. His 
whole position, condition and his story 
would rouse suspicion and be subject to 
close examination. 

Amory was bound by his promise to 
Jane Doe not to tell a word of what had 
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really happened. The true facts of the 
Coast Guard’s disappearance were pretty 
sure to be discovered before very long. The 
tract was not so large but that it could be 
thoroughly searched. Also he could easily 
prove his position, occupation, character 
and general innocence of any criminal in- 
volvement. 

But meanwhile his embarrassment might 
be extreme and his suspected connection 
with the dirty business get into the press 
and be published broadcast. Amory’s na- 
ture shrank from this sort of notoriety, 
and his experience told him that once such 
a story was widely circulated, a certain 
stigma always clings, no matter how com- 
plete the subsequent vindication. 

Perhaps this avatar of ruthless down- 
east sailors gone wrong and joining in with 
pirates and buccaneers now got by reper- 
cussion what was passing in the mind of 
his passenger. Such close-to-Nature livers 
become acutely intuitive, even when unin- 
telligent and devoid of any intellectuality 
at all. This man had intuition. It was cer- 
tain that he could feel or sense Amory’s 
inward squirmings as surely as the sea gull 
might sense those of the prey, still living, 
in its strong talons. 

He said presently, in a low contemplative 
voice, ‘‘You must ’a’ had right smart of a 
fall, cap’n, and fetched up in a heap of 
rocks and briers. Ought to be all stove up 
after such a tumble, seems like.” 

“T am a little bruised,’”” Amory said 
shortly. It irked him to have to lie to his 
evil-faced tormentor. 

“Maybe you’d better have Doc Thomp- 
son overhaul you a mite.” 

“No. I’m all right except for a few 
bruises and scratches.” 

“Come to think,” said the man, growing 
still bolder, “‘I ought to get my lobsters 
right ashore to catch the boat. Since you 
say you’re in no hurry, we'll just stop at 
the fish market. ’Twon’t delay us more 
than five minutes.” 

Amory perceived the covert threat. He 
turned on the motor box where he was sit- 
ting and gave the man a straight look. 

“I get you,” he said shortly. ‘‘How 
many lobsters have you got?” 

“‘Eight,” was the laconic answer. 

“What are they worth?” 

The man shot another stream into the 
ripples that fled past the boat’s stern. 

‘“’Tain’t always what they’re worth, 
cap’n, but what they’ll bring. It might be 
worth quite a lot to me to land them lob- 
sters here and now. Suppose we say 
twenty dollars apiece, or a hundred and 
fifty cash for the lot.’’ 

Amory felt a surge of anger choking him. 
Of all creatures he most despised, a black- 
mailer ranked first and his victim a close 
second. He would never have believed 
himself amenable to such coercion. Then 
he thought of Jane Doe—his promise—and 
the Sunday supplements. 

“All right,” he said, 
Set me alongside.” 


“T’ll take them. 


Iv 


MORY had gone ashore a little after 

eight and it was now a little after noon. 

His crew was at mess, the red pennant fly- 

ing from the fore rigging and nobody on 
deck. 

As the long lobster boat glided silently 
alongside, he said to his blackmailer, “‘ Hang 
on a minute. I’ll get your money.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Incomparable 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 
to be had only in 
RCA RADIOLAS 





re the exacting requirements of congested broadcasting 
areas, the highly selective RCA Super-Heterodyne circuit 
is universally recognized as the finest achievement in ra- 


dio design. 


The Super-Heterodyne has been developed exclusively by 
the Radio Corporation of America and its associated com- 
panies, General Electric and Westinghouse, and only in 
RCA Radiolas is it possible to obtain it. 





The incomparable Radiola Super-Heterodyne, when oper- 





ated directly from your electric light current, is the most 
advanced development in radio. 


A turn of the dial brings to your home—with amazing 
realism and tone perfection—the music of great symphony 
orchestras, the songs of famous operatic stars, light opera 
direct from the metropolitan theatres, news of national 
events reported on the spot, the speeches of the great 
leaders of our times. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











A fine receiving set, like the RCA | 
RADIOLA 30A, reaches out in- 
co the air and brings into your 
home the music of the world’s 
great symphonies 


There are other RCA RADIOLAS 
ranging from $82.75 to $895 
which any RCA Authorized 
Dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate for you. 


1. . RCA HOUR 
Every Saturday night through 
4 the following stations 2ssociated 
| with the National Broadcasting 
Company: 
H 8 to g p. m. Eastern Time 
| WJZ WBAL 
if WEEI WRC 
H WTIC WHAM 
k WJAR KDKA 
i WTAG WLW 
WCSH WIR 
7 to 8 p. m. Central Time 
i KYW WDAF 
i KSD wow 
: wcco WHAS 
‘ woc WSM 
WHO WMC 
‘. WSB 
h 8 to 9 p. m. Pacific Time 2 - : “= , uu see 
KPO KFI this sign 
KGO KGW 
KFOA-KOMO 
KHQ RCA RADIOLA 30A, in de luxe cabinet, complete with Radiotrons and concealed loudspeaker, ia, 
operation from electric light outlet {A.C.or D.C.}. Adapted for use with indoor or outdoor antenna. 
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You can have easy shifting gears 
even in zero weather—and you 


wi// avoid repairs by doing so 


OUR gears should always shift easily. Even on 
Y cuit days. If they don’t, it means you have 

either worn-out grease, or inferior grease, in 
your gear boxes. And any garageman will tell you 
that 80% of repair bills come from lack of proper 
lubrication 
The important thing is to see that your car receives 
proper \ubrication. Don't just have it greased. Have 
it A/emited. There's a vast difference! 
95% of all motor cars today are equipped at the 
factory with the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
System. This system makes it easy to lubricate every 
vital part of your car. 
Sut since the Alemite system was adopted, thou- 
sands of greasing stations have sprung up, and cheap 
greases have flooded the market. This cheap grease 
thins out in summer, allowing gear teeth to run dry. 
in winter it “freezes up,” fails to lubricafe, and 
makes gears hard to shift. Most of the grinding 
r in a motor car comes from the use 
of cheap grease. Grinding gears act like a dragging 
on your car. And as your gear 
wear down, your car becomes 


noise you hea 
brake 
teeth 
noisy. 

Alemite-ing 
So to protect your interests, and 
also to protect our own, we developed 
a special Alemite Gear Lubricant 
and a special service called ‘‘A/emite- 
ing.’ The word Alemtite-ing (trade- 
marked) means to have your car 
lubricated with nothing but genuine 
Alemite lubricants 


Alemite Gear Lubricant is a pure, 
semi-fluid lubricant that will lubricate 
reely not only in hot weather but also 
at 15° 


: 
below zero. 


All dealers who give you genuine 
Alemite-ing service, display the sign 
shown above. They use genuine Alem- 


ite lubricants. The sign shown here is 


This picture shows the modern Alemite filting which 
has replaced old-fashioned grease cups on almost 
all cars today. Lubricant is shot through it under 
high pressure to the heart of the bearing. Old grease 
and grit are thus forced out. 


A 


Alemite-ing Costs No More Than 


their franchise and your protection. Look for it as 
you drive. Go to any one and ask to have your 
car Alemited. ' 


What To Ask For 


Genuine High Pressure Alemite-ing consists of the 
following service: : 
1. GEARS:— 
By means of the Alemite 
Gear Flusher, the oper- 
ator thoroughly cleans 
out your differential and 
transmission, removing 
all grit, dirt and any 
chips of steel. He then 
forces in new Alemite 
Gear Lubricant. 


The use of Alemite Gear 
Lubricant usually adds 
114 to 2 more miles per 
gallon of gasoline, due to 
freer running. And, 
stated above, it lubri- 
cates freely at 15° below 
zero, thus giving you an 
easy gear shift in coldest 
weather. 

. BEARINGS:— 
Genuine Alemite Chassis 
Lubricant is foreed into 
the heart of every chassis 
bearing on your car. (The 
picture shows how this is 
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Bassick Manufacturing 
Stewart-Warner, 
cago, Ill. Canadian Address: The Alemite Products 
Company of Canada, Ltd.. Belleville, Ontario. 
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We Use Gen uine 


LEMITE 


Lubricant 


Ordinary Greasing 


done.) This lubricant, specially made for high pressure 
lubricating, stands up under 3,000 pounds’ pressure 
Average grease breaks down at 200 pounds. It resists 
heat up to 200°. (Ordinary grease literally burns up at 
low temperature, and burns up your bearings, too.) It 
will lubricate your bearings properly at 30° below zero 
This service eliminates burnt-out bearings and rattles 
that come from worn bearings in your car. 


. SPRINGS:— 


Have your springs sprayed with Alemite Graphite 
Penetrating Oil. A special spring spraying machine 
spreads a thin layer of graphite between the leaves of 
your springs. Makes your car ride easier and eliminates 
spring squeaks. 


Wherever you see one of the signs shown here, just 
drive your car in and try this service. You will 
notice an immediate difference in the way your car 
runs. But more important than that, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that when Spring comes, 
you will still have a sweet, quiet-running motor car, 
with no need to send it to the repair shop. 


of 
Chi- 


Division 
Avenue, 


Company, 


2644 N. Crawford 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adapted 


for Industrial Lubrication 
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He was able to step from the half deck 
of the high bulky boat directly aboard his 
own, and went down the after companion- 
way without being seen by any of the 
hands. His first act was to strip off his tat- 
tered costume and pull on another pair of 
trousers and a fresh shirt. Then, tak- 
ing a hundred and fifty dollars from his 
little cabin safe, he stepped on deck, went 
to the side and handed it to the lobster 
man. 

“You can get away with this once,’ 
Amory said in a low voice, ‘“‘but take my 
tip and don’t try it a second time.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. ‘No, not 
without I got some more special lobsters to 
sell.” 

“Well, you’ll find no market with me.’ 

The man took the crustaceans, which 
had, in the usual fashion, been plugged to 
prevent their nipping, and laid them one 
after the other on the deck. 

Amory walked to the forward hatch and 
called down to the Finn cook: ‘Here are 
some lobsters. I may have some friends 
for dinner tonight. Tell the steward to get 
me a little luncheon.” 

The lobster man shoved off and sculled 
away. Amory’s mate, hearing his voice, 
came up, still chewing. 

“Finish your dinner,”” Amory said. “‘ As 
soon as I’ve had a bite we'll get up the 
anchor and go round to Tide Mill Cove 
under power.” 

As he went back into his cabin it oc- 
curred to him that perhaps he’d got out of 
the jam rather well. Better to pay this 
scavenger a hundred and fifty dollars and 
stop his mouth than to have his disheveled 
condition seen by others ashore or even 
provoke the curiosity of his crew. As it 
had turned out, nobody but the lobster 
man had witnessed it, and his quick change 
had presented him to his own people about 
the same as he had gone ashore. This, 
Amory realized, would make any story of 
the lobster man’s entirely unsupported. 

Amory turned to the local chart and, 
taking the course protractor, laid down his 
way round the promontory and into Tide 
Mill Cove. There was plenty of water be- 
tween the rocks and ledges, some of which 
were buoyed. He found himself now in- 
different about the effect of his unexpected 
call on the Deforests. His beautiful 
schooner--a_sixty-footer, with Marconi 
rig and auxiliary power —was new and the 
last word in seagoing strength and speed 
and comfort. 

But now Yonne Deforest seemed in some 
way to have increased her distance. She 
was like a white sail on the horizon that 
when first sighted had appeared to be stand- 
ing on a course which would closely intersect 
his own, but which, as they held on, proved 
to be at such a tangent that presently, in- 
stead of crossing, they would pass too far 
apart for more than signaled communica- 
tion—even that uncertain. Or again, 
Amory might have been likened to a cor- 
sair who, having sighted from the mast- 
head what looked to be a rich prize, sights 
presently another that has the indication 
of containing greater treasure, even though 
the chance of capture is more remote. 

For how could he be sure that the mys- 
terious Jane Doe had flung herself into 
their outlandish struggle for the sake of a 
lover? The man she was trying to shield 
might be father or brother, and not Paul 
Deforest at all. The initials on the watch 
could fit an unlimited combination of 
names. Perhaps her name, if not actually 
Doe, might be some other beginning with 
D; and besides Paul, there were Phil and 
Percy and Perry and any number of sur- 
names of that letter. It really seemed in- 
credible, when one stopped to think, that 
one of the Deforest boys should have got 
down to rum running at all, let alone on a 
scale to clash violently with the Coast 
Guard. 

The conditions were good for Amory to 
pick his way round to his objective, the 
tide about two hours on the flood, the 
water still and the air clear. Once there, it 
was a fine, deep little landlocked harbor 


, 


with a sticky bottom and just enough room 
for his vessel to swing at anchor comfort- 
ably. 

A little later on, entering the place, he 
thought that he had never put into a spot 
of such sheer beauty—a shore of massive 
rock that went boldly into deep water, and 
on three sides the woods strode down to the 
very edge. 

They were enchanting woods, old second- 
growth, but big trees, mostly hardwood 
stately oaks, maples and beeches, inter- 
spersed with tall white pines that branched 
loftily, and many silver birches fringing 
the shore. One could look far into the cool 
green arcades that were free of underbrush. 
No dwelling was visible until close in, when 
Amory could see the vague form of what 
must be the old tide mill converted by 
Doctor Deforest into a summer dwelling. 
There was a jetty and some small boats, a 
twenty-foot open launch of the torpedo 
model formerly in vogue, a small sailboat 
at a mooring, a rowboat with an outboard 
motor, and on the float a green canoe. 

Nobody was evident about the place, 
and Amory fancied that if he were ob- 
served it might be with a little resentment 
at this intrusion on the part of a stylish 
yacht that would seem to belong more 
properly off some big hotel or yacht club. 
He had told Yonne that he was building a 
cruising boat, but had not described the 
type. She might resent his coming thus 
unannounced. She was the sort of gir! to 
hate anything of the King Cophetua ges- 
ture and certainly would not play beggar 
maid to such ardle. They were all proud of 
their rather more than respectable pov- 
erty, which was that of real intelligentzia, 
and this fact made it all the harder to be- 
lieve that one of them should have got 
down to rum running-—or that and worse. 

Nobody appearing in the woodland 
shadows, Amory got into his gig and rowed 
himself ashore. As he walked up the jetty 
the extreme beauty of this nest of arts and 
muses and science and scholarship became 
poignant. Only people of exquisite taste 
and vision could, he realized, so have trans- 
formed a shabby old tide mill into such a 
gem of sylvan loveliness. Every rough 
natural contour and formation had been 
tenderly worked up to the full scope of 
charming picturesque effect. And this 
probably by the hands of the proprietors 
the expenditure of years of time and effort 
and at scarcely any money cost at all. 

The paths were flagged with spaced flat 
stones hauled up from thé shore, the crev- 
ices of the rocks scraped out and planted in 
pertulaca and flowering perennials semi- 
wild. The trees were trimmed precisely 
right for the effect of vistas, and what had 
been the heavy big mill building looked now 
like one in a French hameau, with its terrace 
of red tiles, the long French windows cut 
down, its staunch if slightly wavy roof of 
big mossed shingles, stone chimney, and a 
veranda that looked from the rear over 
a still, clear mill pond that was low, but on 
which grew gorgeous water lilies. There 
were flowers everywhere. 

Although not a soul seemed to be about, 
the premises were wide open; also the 
doors of a log cabin in the rear, evidently 
a garage. 

Amory looked inside the house. There 
was an enormous living room. The furni- 
ture was massive, homemade, the work of 
somebody skilled in converting tree trunks 
and big slabs sawed from the heart of such 
timber to such use. There was a huge fire- 
place with inglenooks and wrought-iron 
garniture, with spit and kettle and the sort 
of long-handled skillet made classic by Ma- 
dame Poularde at Mont St.-Michel and her 
famous omelets, though this fireplace was 
probably more for decorative purposes than 
the usual kitchen-range activities. 

The whole premises were such as Amory 
imagined might have been the wilderness 
home in French Canada of some titled 
refugee or émigré. Nature had been molded 
by art into service. He remembered that 
Yonne had been named after the French 
province in which she had been born, on 
the banks of the river of that name, when 
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her father had been a student in the Sor- 
bonne and later at the Beaux-Arts. 


As he stood rather hushed in this big‘ 


room, a small animal whisked up onto the 
top of a highboy and sat watching him 
with big dark eyes, curious and friendly. 
Amory saw by the loose folds of skin and 
soft flat tail and dark stripes along the 
sides that it was a flying squirrel. He 
heard then a trickle of water, or rather a 
soft murmur that was deep and constant 
and seemed to come from directly under 
his feet. This must be from the old flume. 
It would be the same brook as that in 
which he had lashed and floundered at 
grips with Jane Doe. A stream of water 
must encounter many episodes of various 
sorts in its meandering passage until finally 
it returns its wealth of knowledge and 
various experience to blend with the sea. 

And here, he pursued his reflections, it 
flowed for a brief respite into the still shal- 
low pool of the mill pond before its final 
merging. Here, whatever the stormy 
events of the varied passage, it found 
peace—peace and sheer beauty—in this 
sanctuary the very walls of which, and 
their surrounding rocks and trees, pro- 
claimed the happy, industrious home. 
Evidences of this industry were every- 
where, inside and out. What a place to 
achieve, to work purposefully, effectually, 
in calm serenity and the contemplation of 
beauty unmarred by any of the riotous 
clashings of the outer world. 

He had just arrived at this impression 
when there came from somewhere back in 
that sylvan arcanum a sudden sharp re- 
port. There passed close to his head a 
vibrant whir and he felt a pulse of air 
against his cheek. 


Vv 


NSTINCT, and to some extent experi- 

ence, prompted Amory to drop. He had 
once gone through a lumbermen’s war in 
the big timber tract owned by his father, 
and in the course of this, had fought out a 
sharp little duel with one of the enemy 
whom he had come upon spiking a tree. 
His war experience in the Navy had dealt 
with bigger masses of explosives. 

As he dropped, there came from behind 


him the clash and clatter of a big dish that | 


had stopped the bullet. The shot had been 
fired from across the mill pond through one 
of the French windows, and as this opened 
down to the floor and the sun was stream- 
ing in on him, Amory felt it wiser not to 


move for the moment. 


There must, he thought, be a little war | 


now waging on this peninsula between its 
smugglers and the Coast Guard detailed to 
this beat, which was near enough the Cana- 
dian boundary to make the game popular. 
It looked certain that one or more of the 
Deforest boys were mixed up in it, and once 
again Amory believed his blue yachting 
coat had invited the attack. The man 
across the mill pond cou!d not, from his 
position, have seen the schooner glide in 
and anchor, and her engine was of the type 
used by seventy-five-foot rum chasers, 
with noise identical. 

A good place to get out of. There seemed 
to be a vicious quality about this quarrel 
in which its participants resorted to Indian 
methods in keeping with the early tradi- 
tions of the place, but somehow lacking 
in their picturesque qualities. In pre- 
Revolutionary days pirates who had run 
north to revictual were said to have landed 
and hidden some of their plunder, and they 
might have been sniped by the local 
frontiersmen. 

The sun was beating in on him as he lay 
for a moment quite still, and the range was 
short -—about a hundred and fifty yards 
to the cluster of spruces on the far side of 
the mill pond from which the shot had been 
fired. Amory felt goose creeps at the pros- 
pect of another bullet just to make sure 
The murmur of waters beneath him was 
more distinct with his head close to the 
tiles. It seemed better to make a quick 
scramble for cover, get over against the 
wall. He did this, 

Continued on Page 67 


and none too soon, as 
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greater efficiency! 


EN who specialize in fore- 

casting business trends 
seem to agree that 1928 will be a 
good year for business. But they 
give warning that in practically 
all lines there will be need for 
still greater efficiency, closer 


economy in production. 
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equipment really modern? Aren't 
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THAT’S one of the things that holds me to 
this faithful old brand. You can pack it 
for a trip to the wilds or a cruise around the 
Horn, without once wishing that you had 
brought some other brand along. Wherever 
you may be, P.A. is always the same—and 
always good! 

As you open the tidy red tin, inhale that 
fine, fresh, stimulating aroma. Notice that 
P.A. is equally friendly as you smoke it . . . 
fragrant and cool and mellow and mild 
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P.A. 1s so 
downright 


dependable 


+ + « just about everything a fellow could 


ask in a smoke. You never tire of tobacco 
like Prince Albert. 

Is it any wonder that P. A. is known as the 
National Joy Smoke from coast to coast? Is 
it any wonder that pipe-smokers buy more 
P.A. than any other brand? If you can’t 
answer “No” right off the bat, try a load of 
long-burning P. A. in your pipe. Then you'll 
know for yourself why P. A. is so downright 
dependable, so thoroughly enjoyable. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


—> 


PRINCE ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Better quality and larger 
quantity—there are TWO 
full ounces in every tin. 























(Continued from Page 65) 
the sniper, still watching his prostrate 
body, fired again, the bullet flicking the 
spot just as he quitted it. 

Amory stole to a window on that side of 
the big room and peered out at its edge. 
Only the serene woods confronted him. 
For some distance back, flanking the mill 
pond, the underbrush had been cleared out 
to leave a parklike growth of small trees, 
slender silver birches, tall young sugar 
maples, some white oak growing mostly as 
suckers from ancient stumps of venerable 
trees felled for shipbuilding needs. The firs 
and spruces had been cut out so as not to 
impede a view deep into the pretty stand 
of hardwood trees, so that there seemed to 
be no cover to hide the desperado who had 
just fired, unless he was lurking behind the 
dam itself, which would put him at dan- 
gerously close range. 

In an effort to enfilade this entrenchment 
with his vision, Amory walked to the far 
end of the big room. But the window 
screens prevented his looking out. All that 
he was able to see were the mill pond, its 
shores on either side and the pretty stream 
flowing down quietly under its arboreal 
arch. 

It was at this moment that he detected a 
change in the murmur of the water of the 
old flume, as he supposed, which ran di- 
rectly under the former mill throughout its 
length. A faint splashing sound inter- 
rupted its low trickling murmur. Amory 
lowered himself softly to the floor and laid 
his ear against it, when the slight splash- 
ings became punctuated. 

He understood immediately what was 
happening. The prowler had fired from 
behind the dam close to where it jutted 
from the farther shore, for the mill pond 
was low—almost empty. Then, keeping 
under its cover, he had waded along be- 
hind it to the entrance of the flume and was 
now creeping through this sluice to gain 
the farther end of the house. 

Amory moved over to the wall, then 
passed along it softly in the same direction 
as the skulker in the flume. He wanted to 
reach the other end of the house to find, if 
possible, some point of observation from 
which to see this potential assassin as he 
emerged. At the end of the big living room 
a door opened into what proved to be a 
pretty dining room, off which was a kitchen 
built out over the bed of the stream, which 
here was tidewater, a short arm of the bay. 
As the windows were screened and on the 
same plane as the outlet of the flume, it 
was impossible to see the orifice itself. A 
man emerging from it would barely fall 
within the range of vision. But Amory 
found that by pressing his head against the 
wire netting, that was a little slack, he could 
at least determine the general appearance 
and type of any man coming out of the 
flume, whether or not subsequently able to 
identify him. 

For the second time, evidently, he had 
been taken for the Coast Guard officer, but 
he hoped now that the sight of his yacht 
anchored close in to the landing would pre- 
vent another murderous attempt. He 
could have hailed the yacht, for that mat- 
ter, and thus established his identity. But 
the idea of squalling for help like a timid 
child in trouble was repugnant, and be- 
sides, he wished, if possible, to see this man 
who had tried to kill him. 

So, with his forehead bagging out the 
slack wire screening, Amory watchfully 
waited. 

vi 

E HAD not long to wait. There came 

within Amory’srestricted rangeof vision 
along the facade of the house a flannel- 
shirted shoulder and half a bare grizzled 
head; what had been thick black curly 
hair was now shot with gray. Then, as the 
man moved back against the wall so that 
his figure became a blurred mass through 
the wire netting, Amory caught sight of a 
big gnarled and weathered hand raised as 
if to shade the eyes while staring at the 
yacht that lay directly under the sun. 

The fisherman’s shirt and the grizzled 
hair were similar to those of the lobster 





man who had blackmailed him. There 
were not apt to be two middle-aged scoun- 
drels of that sort in the same community. 
Amory had noticed that under the edges 
of his old hat the lobster man’s hair had 
clustered over his ears in grizzled ringlets, 
and the chances were that he had worn a 
heavy flannel shirt of this sort under his 
Mackinaw coat. Both these heavy gar- 
ments might have been laid aside, for the 
going was hot on shore. 

Still pressing his forehead against the 
wire screen to bulge it as much as he dared, 
Amory was able to follow the movements 
of the lobster man, who now, at sight of 
the schooner previously hidden from his 
view, evidently perceived his error. 

Amory could see his shoulder, arm and 
one leg trousered in corduroy and with a 
heavy leather boot as the man moved in 
long swift strides away from the flume to 
the wall of rough masonry that faced the 
waterway below the mill. Evidently it was 
his intention to climb up this and go on 
about his other unlawful occasions. But 
from the stride, the powerful frame and the 
costume, Amory was convinced more than 
ever of the fellow’s identity, and that he 
was actually one of the rum-running gang 
probably its local chief. His lobstering ac- 
tivities would serve admirably as a smoke 
screen for others more profitable—unless 
he could command a steady market for 
lobsters at twenty dollars per. 

Amory thought of that part of the boat’s 
cargo covered by the tarpaulin, and asso- 
ciation of ideas suggested the man with the 
wheelbarrow. The long promontory was 
constricted at this point by a deep, narrow 
bay on one side and a more open bight on 
the other, the distance between about half 
a mile. The contraband might have been 
landed by the dory on the east, or open, 
side where lay Amory’s yacht and wheeled 
across the neck for transport to that rich 
community, the Chimney Corner, directly 
opposite. 

A staid and well-ordered summer colony 
of the most exclusive sort, Amory reflected, 
but there would be insurrectidfjists among 
its modern members. The Man with the 
wheelbarrow had been heading the wrong 
way when Amory sighted him, but his fur- 
tive movements suggested that he had run 
into danger and turned to take the back 
track. 

This deduction that the man in the lob- 
ster boat was landing contraband at the 
point where Amory had come out on the 
shore, and that others were wheeling it 
across the neck, was good enough as far as 
it went. The east side was practically open 
sea, easy of access on a foggy night, while 
the more populous bay was sown with rocks 
across its mouth and would be under closer 
scrutiny. This would explain the lobster 
man’s silent locomotion, sculling close in to 
the shore instead of using his engine. It 
admitted also of the mocking avarice with 
which he had mulcted one hundred and 
fifty dollars out of a rich young visiting 
yachtsman whom his keen eye perceived 
at once to have been involved in some sort 
of rough-and-tumble. 

But all this did not, so far as it went, 
warrant the present determined effort to 
assassinate Amory. Some crime more 
serious than rum running and the suspicion 
that Amory must have some knowledge of 
it would supply a motive, however. Amory 
remembered the flat glare of scrutiny in 
the man’s pale eyes when he stated 
laconically that a revenue officer had disap- 
peared. This keen if baffling look would 
have been alert to catch the least reaction 
on Amory of the information offered. 

Then, like the unveiling of a statue of 
which the draped salients have already in- 
dicated the general form and character, the 
episodes of that day revealed themselves 
as a single piece to Amory’s understanding. 

There had not been a load of liquor in 
that wheelbarrow, but the corpse of a mur- 
dered man—the Coast Guard officer. Jane 
Doe might not have been sure about this 
fact, but she had suspected it enough to 
launch her violent offensive effort to secure 
the wrist watch, an incriminating piece of 
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evidence. Also she had determined to delay 
this presumable young officer until the man 
with the wheelbarrow, Paul Deforest, 
could lose himself in the dense underbrush. 
Paul, by desperate effort, had ~— 
more than to accomplish this. He had 
wheeled his load clear across the neck to 
where his confederate in the lobster boat 
was lurking in some nook of the opposite 
shore. 

There had not been bait but the corpse 
of a man under the grimy tarpaulin aboard 
the lobster boat, and the grim Charon, 
surprised by Amory when shoving off to 
scull away, had instantly decided on a bold 
move, one calculated to disarm suspicion. 
Later the man might have decided to watch 
Amory’s subsequent movements. He had 
watched the schooner move out and make 
the turn at a mark that would take her 
round the point. Following at a long dis- 
tance, the lobster man had discovered Tide 
Mill Cove to be her objective point; then 
he had landed, cut across the narrow finger 
of woods and stalked the premises to re- 
move, if possible, this source of danger. 
Possibly the bleak desperado had feared 
lest Amory might have seen something that 
projected from under the rim of the tar- 
paulin. 

Amory’s conclusion had been reached 
before the man had started to work his way 
along the base of the wall of the ancient 
mill to the sheer side of the bank that had 
been stoned up in early days when the 
structure was built. The corner of this re- 
taining wall in an angle of the building was 
rough and easy of ascent and offered an 
excellent salient from which to shoot down 
a man point-blank as he left the building. 
The move was strategic, a cunning one, 
and it would have succeeded but for the 
faint splashing made by the lobster man in 
his passage through the flume. Since the 
shots must have appeared to be fired from 
the far side of the mill pond, the most 
natural course of their target would be to 
slip out of the other side of the house and 
make a hurried retreat from the quarter 
opposite that of the attack. It had been 
the man’s haste to reach this covering 
point that had betrayed him. 

Amory now watched him as he swarmed 
up in the angle of the wall, until, with his 
head barely above the brim, he found a 
good foothold, when, raising his revolver 
to the coping, he hung one elbow over it 
and settled himself to wait. In this posi- 
tion he could not have been seen from the 
house proper unless one’s head were thrust 
out through a window, and this could not 
be done without the removal of the window 
screen. Even from the porch, he was not 
visible without bulging out the screen a 
little. The man would take a chance on | 





that, since he believed his quarry must | 
think him lurking on the other side of the | 


mill pond, ignorant of the passage through | 


the flume. 

Amory’s first impulse was to take advan- 
tage of this tactical error, go back through 
the house, open a window screen and make 
his way across the dam to the woods be- 
yond. He was unarmed, and the natural 
assumption was that when presently he 
failed to appear, this desperado was most 
apt to climb up the wall and enter the | 
house in search of him. 


Then, just as Amory was about to carry | 


out this plan of retreat, for which he 


scarcely can be blamed, there came the| 


faint sound of a motor car. The man heard 
it at the same instant. He clambered, with 
ungainly stealth, quickly up over the coping 
of the wall, crossed the open space and dis- 
appeared in a dense growth of spruces on 
the other side. 

Amory hurried back through the kitchen 
and dining room to the front entrance of 
the house. The jangling tinny sound of the 
car grew louder in the still air and presently 
it appeared round a bend. Amory hoped 
that it was the family returning ir force, 
but saw a moment later that it contained 
only a young woman and that this was 
Yonne Deforest. 


TO BE CONTINUED 









Files That peeve Liane 


Jou, like scores 

of others, have 
stopped in front of 
a jeweler’s window 
to check the accu- 
racy of your watch. 
When repair work on 
watches demands fine 
filing, hundreds of 
jewelers use NICH- 
OLSON Files. 


Tool users throughout 
every industry use 
NICHOLSON Files 
to get more filing done 
in less time. 


NICHOLSON Files 
will save you time on 
repair jobs around 
your home. Get them 
from your hardware 
dealer. He carries 
shapes and sizes for 
every demand. 
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vr HIS thing has been coming for years 

- . At first, two cylinders in an 

automobile were considered enough 
. + » Then came the long and brilliant 
reign of the four . . . The next development 
brought about the more flexible six . . . 
Right now the fourth great change is setting 
in it’s coming like wildfire! 

Most emphatically the new order is the 
straight-eight—that ’most everyone acknowl- 
edges. 

But heretofore the straight-eights have all 
been cars sold in the higher and medium 
price ranges. 

Marmon has changed that and in this 


sparkling new “68” has brought a Marmon- 


built straight-eight within the province of 


lower prices. 

The “68” is Marmon’s newest and perhaps 
greatest achievement—a straight-eight at the 
price of the average six. 


NOW ON VIEW AT ALL LEADING MARMON ESTABLISHMENTS, TOGETHER WITH ITS COMPANION CAR— THE NEW 7 
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ees straight-eight 
at the price of a six 


This new “68” is an entirely different 
species of automobile than was ever previously 
offered to the moderate priced buyer. It’s 
smooth ... It’s quiet . . . It’s powerful 
- + « And equally important to you—it’s 
remarkably good looking! For once here is 
a car of broad utility and striking economy 
that at the same time achieves a distinction 
and charm previously found only in higher 
priced cars. 

Every inch of this new “68” is true-blue 
Marmon—everything that Marmon has been 


in the past-- and so much that Marmon hopes 
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real etione 


to hold in the future. The performance is 


typically Marmon—the new “68”’ will out- 
run anything at or near its price. . . Top 
Speed, for instance, is 65 to 70. Acceler- 
ation is instant— 10 to 50 miles in 16 seconds 
or better. Handling—a perfect jewel in the 
hand—absolutely no effort at high speed or 
low—you merely sit there and ride. Smooth- 
ness~-Here’s where you really discover what 
a vast improvement eight cylinders really 
make . . . No jerking—no breathless effort 
in picking up the load . . . In this new “68” 


you turn on the power and start driving. 


And remember, too, the “‘68”’ is not a traffic 
car exclusively——(even though it is a wonder 
in traffic) 
It’s a full-sized five-passenger automobile 


it’s not a second car, necessarily. 


for a man and his entire family to enjoy. 


If you would know just how far-reaching 
is the improvement of the straight-eight 
please try today the New Marmon “68.” 


“en 














shift and hand brake levers just an ‘‘octave’’ from the 
wheel, but so placed that they do not obstruct foot-room. 
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The New Marmon 68 Five-Passenger Sedan 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE RESULTS OUTSTANDING POINTS OF ENGINEERING found only with much longer wheelbase. Full five-passen 


7" ! : ‘ NSTRU i r capacity with ab it leg-room and head-room. 
Top Speed—65 to 70 miles per hour. AND CONSTRUCTION ger capacity with abundant leg i i 


ip , ° — i? a : 4 : : comfort Features —Unusually long chassis springs, con 
Acceleration and Flexibility—A really new sensation Motor—Advanced ‘*L’’ head design of straight-eight Comfort Fe winsed Unusua heer ha ng 
due to straight-eight motor with «‘high turbulence”’ cylin- | (Marmon-built), incorporating the latest features found in ar by I st hydraulic shock abs rbers an og rub- 
° ° — - n a - «a none swer ~ . : *K ‘ at s stead of spring shackies ie m 
der head which makes possible thorough mixing of present- both racing and stock car practice, delivering 72 horse- adr sengediny amauta Pes — 


day fuels under high compression. Also «<duplex down- Power. Particularly quiet in operation. Extremely accessible. bination produces an unusually " g effec 

draft manifold’? which permits flashing acceleration at low Chassis—114-inch wheelbase, with standard 56-inch Lubrication—Full pressure type, with gear-type pump. 

speeds in high gear. Power over the hills and the open tread, with bodies so designed as to give roominess usually Cooling—Extra large cooling capacity, with impeller 

road is abundantly at your command. -_ ~~ type pump. Thermostatic control localizes the flow through 
7 : : 2 _ oo; : liat itil the engine is thoroughly heated. Thi 
Easy Riding—Approaching the comfort of far more the ae — until the eng 

. +4 } greatly reauces the Wwarming-up period In coid W eathe rT. 

costly transportation. ) f 


y ? ; Brakes—Most advanced four-wheel mechanical type. 
Gasoline Economy—13 to 18 miles per gallon, depend- 


ing upon driving conditions. BODY STYLES AND COLOR 

Easy Handling—A third easier at least than most cars 
to park, Short turning radius (approximately 19 feet). 
Delightfully easy steering—with new large circumference 
flat-type wheel and steady, easy-acting steering gear. Gear 


Three standard body styles, with color options, base 








on new Marmon Jewel Colors: Five-Passenger Sedat 
FACTORY lustrated above); Victoria-Coupe, for four passengers; and 


Two-Passenger Coupe, with rumble seat. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 








Free Dog Book—write for it 
Dr. H. Clay Glover's famous book tells how to 
feed and care for dogs properly. Explains all 
dog diseases and simple home creatments. Mail- 
ed tree if you write to: H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
Depr. P, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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HOTHOUSE DOGS 
require this special 
medical attention 

bY emo 9” has changed dog's 


natural, healthy mode of life. 
Too much confinement. Too much 
soft, rich food. Thus dogs of today 
are more susceptible to disease. Es- 
pecially in winter, for then a dog's 
life is most unnatural. Then his 
system is weakened by hothouse 
coddling and lack of exercise. 

To fortify dogs against disease during the 
winter months dog specialists use and pre- 
scribe Glover's Condition Pills. Asa tonic 
and digestant they are unequalled. They 
help to maintain the soundest condition of 
health. Sold by drug stores, pet shops, and 
kennels everywhere 

Dog Medicines of finest quality 


Don't risk your dog's health by selecting 
medicines carelessly. Demand Glover's. 
Their scientifically correct formulas insure 


utmost protection. Endorsed by dog fan- | 


ciers, breeders, and kennel! men as safest and 
most efficacious for all breeds. 

There is a Glover Medicine for the preven- 
tion and treatment of every known ed ail- 
ment. Below are listed a few which every dog 
owner should have on hand in wintertime. 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Glover's Condition Pills 
Glover's Laxative Pills. 
Glover's Cough Mixture 
Glover's Worm Capsules 
Glover's Digestive Pills 
Glover's Tonic oes 
Glover's Mange Medicine . 
Glover's Vermifuge 


65c 
65¢ 

65¢ 
65C 
65¢ 

65C 

6 ‘5 c 
65¢ 

i » Practically every dog has worms. Kee, 

Note: porters yn the sae ie of health. Gite 
Glover's Worm Capsules or Glover's Vermifuge 
regularly—monthly to puppies and four times 
a year to older dogs. 
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AN AMERICAN BANKER 


is permanent and that everything can be 
done better. Youth, with only the present 
to judge by, is inclined to believe the ex- 
isting order represents the finished and per- 
fect product. 

We heard indirectly that some of the 
other bankers had quite a lot of fun at our 
expense when Mr. Outcault and I began to 
do our business at the front of our place. 
All the banks in the city except ours owned 
their own buildings; we rented a room that 
had formerly been a clothing store, and this 
gave point to a joke said to have been 
started by Miles Reed, of the Reed National, 
over on Market Street. 

“Those fellows are going to try to build 
up the Merchants Bank by glad-handing 
the public,” he said. ‘The first thing you 
know they’ll be carrying a stock of second- 
hand clothing as a side line, and have a 
puller-in out on the sidewalk!” 

I think that was the general attitude to- 


| ward a perfectly obvious and legitimate 


evolution of banking service. Yet within a 
few years the majority of the banks in the 
country were doing as a matter of course 
what in 1904 seemed revolutionary and 
lacking in dignity. 

It is certain that this change of policy 
helped to pull the Merchants Bank out of 
the rut it was in. We did not have the capi- 
tal to handle the business of the more im- 
portant concerns of the city, and our past 
record was not brilliant enough to attract 
many new accounts. Our only chance was 
to work on what business we already had, 
and to try to develop small accounts into 
more important ones. In telling what we 
managed to accomplish, I want it under- 
stood that I am not taking the credit to my- 
self. I had a part in it, to be sure, but I 
could not have gone far without the whole- 
hearted coéperation given me by our presi- 
I knew the 
machinery of banking, but it was Mr. Out- 
cault’s calm, sensible supervision that made 
the machinery work. Often, during the 
dozen years we were associated together, he 


| argued me out of projects I wanted to put 
| into effect, but once he agreed to anything, 


he invariably stood behind me in the direc- 
tors’ meetings, no matter how strong the 


| opposition might be. 


One certain incident stands out in my 
mind to prove we were on the right track 
when we decided to humanize the opera- 


| tions of the Merchants Bank. A week or so 


after I had moved my desk to the front a 
young man named George Chappel, who 
had a chinaware store on one of the side 
streets, came in one afternoon just before 
closing time and took his place at the end of 
the line before the receiving teller’s window. 


| When his turn came he handed in his de- 


posit to Wylie Taggart, the teller. Evi- 
dently there were both bills and checks in 
the deposit, for I saw Wylie detach some 
white slips of paper and lay them to one 
side while he counted the currency. That 
finished, he picked up the paper slips and 
started to check them off, but came to a 
puzzled stop over one of them; after a mo- 
ment he handed the slip back through the 
window and pointed in my direction as 
though referring his customer to me. 

I had only half noted all this, as a person 
will who is working on something else, but 
when Chappel started toward the street 
without coming to my desk it occurred to 
me that perhaps he thought I was too busy 
to be interrupted, and I called out to ask if 
I could do anything for him. He stopped 
and came back a little unwillingly, it seemed 
to me, and hesitated before taking the chair 
I drew up. 

“I thought,” I said, “that I saw Wylie 
telling you to see me about something. We 
can talk about it now if you want to.” 

I am sure he started to say it was nothing, 
for he half turned in his chair as if to go. 
Then, changing his mind, in an embarrassed 
way he pulled out of his pocket the paper 
that had figured at the teller’s window and 
laid it on my desk. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“‘T had this in with my deposit,” he said, 
*‘but Wylie told me he couldn’t credit my 
account with it unless you or Mr. Outcault 
gave him permission.” 

I looked at the paper and saw it was a note 
for $60, payable in ninety days, and bore 
the signature of someone named White. I 
asked Chappel if he wanted to discount the 
note, for, if so, I would have to know some- 
thing about the maker. Chappel looked me 
resolutely in the face. 

“I’m going to admit something to you, 
Mr. Wellford,” he said, “that is pretty 
humiliating. I didn’t know that paper was 
a note. I thought it was some kind of a 
check. That’s how much I know about bus- 
iness!”’ 

Then the whole thing came out. The day 
before, a man named Charlie White, who 
ran a little hotel near the Southwestern 
Railroad station, had come into the china- 
ware store and picked out an assortment of 
goods amounting in value to sixty dollars. 
When that was done he pulled out his foun- 
tain pen and a blank form, which he filled 
out in a confident manner and handed to 
Chappel with the remark that he supposed 
his signature was good. Chappel, thinking 
it some new kind of check, replied that it 
was quite satisfactory. 

Having got started, it was easy for Chap- 
pel to tell me more. He had begun business 
a year or so previously on a. couple of thou- 
sand dollars he had saved up while clerking 
in one of the department stores, and was 
already in rather deep water with his cred- 
itors. He admitted that he knew nothing 
about the actual running of a business ex- 
cept the selling part, and now was finding 
that was not enough. He seemed to be 
pretty well discouraged and told me frankly 
he didn’t know whether he could pull 
through or not. It wasn’t so much losing 
his business, he said; what he hated was 
the thought that he might have to go 
through the rest of his life owing people 
money that he could never pay. 

I told Chappel to come back again the 
next morning and to bring with him what- 
ever records he had that would show what 
condition his business wasin. It seemed to 
me that here was a chance for constructive 
banking. Of course it looked pretty bad 
that a man who was in business didn’t know 
the difference between a note and a check; 
but when I told Mr. Outcault about it he 
laughed and said he was fully that ignorant 
himself when he started in the mercantile 
line thirty years before. I have always re- 
membered Mr. Outcault’s further comment. 

“‘If the credit dispensers of the country 
knew how little actual business knowledge 
some of their customers have,” he said, 
“‘there would be a lot of deaths from heart 
failure. Now this young fellow Chappel 
has got a lot to learn, but he is evidently 
honest. I don’t mean just honest in want- 
ing to pay his debts, but honest in admit- 
ting his ignorance. He isn’t vain, and you 
can always do something with a man like 
that. It’s the conceited man who is impos- 
sible. The fellow who is always looking for 
admiration just can’t tell quite the whole 
truth about himself, and so you never know 
exactly where you stand with him.” 

It wasn’t hard, when Chappel brought 
his books to the bank next day, to learn 
where his troubles came from. Like a lot 
of beginners, he had- made no formal ar- 
rangements for credit, but bought his goods 
here and there, from any firm that offered 
to sell him. He was owing money in at 
least fifty places, when half a dozen good 
houses could have supplied him everything 
he needed. Some of the firms to which he 
owed past-due accounts had been writing 
him sharp letters, and one or two were 
threatening to sue. 

According to his books Chappel was doing 
enough business to get along all right if he 
just knew how to finance. It wouldn’t have 
been good banking at the time to offer him 
a loan, but we did the next best thing in ex- 
tending to him the moral support of the 


Merchants State Bank. At Mr. Outcault’s 
suggestion he wrote to each of his larger 
creditors explaining frankly his position and 
asking for extra time on his bills in order 
that he might clear his books of the smaller 
accounts. In each of the letters he stated 
that the firm might write to the Merchants 
State Bank for confirmation of his state- 
ment. 

To make a long story short, Chappel 
gained enough time to settle with his press- 
ing creditors and get his outstanding obli- 
gations into the hands of a few houses that 
were willing to carry him along on his prom- 
ise that he would concentrate his purchases. 
It may be that he could have done this with- 
out our help, but I am inclined to believe it 
was his reference to the Merchants State 
Bank that bolstered his standing to the 
point where his creditors were willing to 
give him the time he needed. 

No one can answer this question posi- 
tively, but one thing is sure: The bank 
would not have had a chance to extend its 
help if the executives had followed old-time 
custom and held themselves in obscure pri- 
vate offices. In time the George Chappel 
Company became one of Southton’s solid 
enterprises, and more than once George 
Chappel himself has told me that it was 
only because he had actually to pass my 
desk that, on the spur of the moment, he 
decided to confess his business limitations 
to me. 

I wish I could say the Merchants State 
Bank was equally successful in engineering 
the collection of the note signed by Charlie 
White and trustfully accepted in exchange 
for an assortment of hotel crockery. We 
did our best, but unfortunately the sheriff 
was in charge of the hostelry before the 
paper matured. 

I wonder if many people realize the 
changes in everyday life that business 
has brought about during the past twenty- 
odd years. Every Main Street in America 
has been revolutionized. For example, 
when I became cashier of the Merchants 
State Bank of Southton in 1904, there were 
perhaps half a dozen automobiles in the 
city. Filling stations had not yet been in- 
vented, and owners of cars bought their 
gasoline at grocery stores; those who were 
adventurous enough to drive out into the 
open country were never sure of getting 
back under their own power. We had no 
chain grocery stores or ladies’ ready-to- 
wear stores. Radio stores were, of course, 
still many years off. Our only motion- 
picture palace was a novelty installed in a 
vacant room formerly occupied by an un- 
successful quick-lunch restaurant, the front 
made to look like a Pullman car, and cus- 
tomers were charged ten cents for a syn- 
thetic ride along the rapids below Niagara 
Falls or through the Royal Gorge in Colo- 
rado. Only the more important business 
houses had telephones; for a private family 
to install a phone was a mark of social dis- 
tinction. 

As a member of the banking fraternity I 
would like to say that it was the bankers of 
the country who brought about the remark- 
able economic progress of the past two dec- 
ades, but candor compels me to admit that 
in the beginning, at least, banking followed 
business, not led it. When business created 
a new convenience like the telephone or 
automobile, it actively campaigned to edu- 
cate the public to the use of that conven- 
ience. Banking was inclined to sit back in 
dignified conservatism and wait for things 
to happen. 

In 1904 not one of the five banks in South- 
ton had ever spent a single dollar in real 
advertising. To be sure, all took space in 
the newspapers, but it was an open secret 
that the expenditure was merely a good- 
will offering intended to keep us on friendly 
terms with the newspaper publishers. The 
character of these announcements was al- 
ways the same, consisting of the names of 
the officers and directors, and the amount 

Continued on Page 73) 























Fo& those of artistic taste, yet to whom 
value is important, Kroehler offers a 
new development in luxurious living 
room furniture and davenport beds. Each 
beautiful design is identified by the 
Kroehler “Blue Ribbon Quality” label. 


These beautiful Blue Ribbon Quality 
models are the newest vogue in design 
and in coverings. Each piece is a striking 
example of artistic craftsmanship. Yet, no 
designs of comparable beauty, style and 
comfort cost so little. In faé, they are 
almost revolutionary values—that any 
average home can afford. 

This is due to the vast purchasing 
power and tremendous production facili- 
ties of the mammoth Kroehler shops— 
largest of their kind in all the world— 
where manufacturing costs are very low. 

See these beautiful designs at your 
dealer’s store. Note the moderate prices. 

‘The remarkably long life of Kroehler 
Blue Ribbon Quality furniture, its endur- 
ing grace and luxuriousness, are due to the 


KROEHLER 
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CA sure sign of superior quality 


The Kroehler Blue Ribbon Label * 


famous “Hidden Qualities.” As an ex- 
ample, the Kroehler Blue Ribbon Quali 
frame is of selected, kiln-dried hardwood, 
strongly braced, glued, doweled and cor- 
ner-blocked. Not soft wood merely nailed 
together. 

Hidden Qualities 
Resilient, non-sagging seat springs of 
Premier quality wire interlock with a 
spring steel understru€ture. FarSfrongerand 
more durable than the usual webbing. Fill- 
ing is of finest quality sterilized 4-X grade 
moss and clean, white felted cotton. Seat 
cushions are filled with patented, yielding 
coil springs, thickly padded with clean, 
white felted cotton. 

The folding frame of the Kroehler 
Davenport Bed is all-Steel, fitted with 
sagless cable fabric and helical springs. 
Ample space for removable mattress and 
bedding. 

Your nearest Kroehler dealer will be 


glad to show you the Kroehler Blue 


Ribbon Quality Designs. They come in 


LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 
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¢ On davenports, davenport beds and chairs 


the Kroebler Blue Ribbon Quality Label 
is sewed on the deck underneath cushion 
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a wide variety of coverings, in silk damask, 
tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, jacquard 
velours, linen frieze and moquette, leather 
or Chase Leatherwove. 

Most dealers are glad to arrange con- 
venient terms. 


“ 


Watch for mag + od announcements of 
Kroehled Blue Ribbon Quality Designs 
and see the display at your dealer's 


a “ “ 


Our handsomely illustrated book, “En- 
_— Living Rooms,” and the name 
of a dealer who can show you Kroeh!er 
Blue Ribbon Quality Designs, will be 
sent on request. Address 


KROEHLER MBG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
or Stratford, Canada 
FaGories at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, 
Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, IIL; 
Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N. ¥3 
Los Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, 


Canadian FaGories: ‘Scratford, Ont. 









Living Room 
Suite Na 915 
Chair No, 355 
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Today thousands are making home movies with profes- 


| O you believe in miracles? If you 

could make a movie of your children 
with all the sparkling beauty and clear- 
ness you see in the feature films . 
wouldn’t you like to do it? 

And if you could see that movie whenever you 
wished . .. in three, in five, in ten years’ time . . . watch- 
ing your children just as they are today... wouldn't 
you cherish it as your most priceless possession? 

Then read these new and almost miraculous facts 
about Home Movies. They are published in your in- 
terest by the world’s largest producer of photographic 


equipment and supplies. 


Home Movie-Making Simplified 


The hard work is done. The months and years of re- 
search have passed. 
Eastman Scientists. Home Movies are as easy to 
make as the ordinary snap-shot. 

The camera is simplicity itself. No need to focus. 
No grinding crank. Just sight it either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter whirls inside 
and the film slides quickly behind the lens. Instantly 
every action within the scene before you, every 
changing sequence of light and shadow, every ex- 
pression of individuality is registered for all time on 
a thin strip of film. Everything is amazingly simple. 


The Ciné-Kodak practically does your thinking for you. 


Easy to show in your own home 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. 
When the films are taken, your work is 
done. We develop them for you at no 
extra cost, and return them ready to 
run on your own silver screen. 

You simply place them in the Koda- 
scope Projector . a remarkably in- 
genious device for throwing the moving 
pictures you have made on the portable 
sereen that comes with your Ciné-Kodak 
outfit. 


Just thread this projector and turn the 


Now, thanks to the effort of 


sional results. Everything is simple and automatic. No 
tripod. No grinding crank. No troublesome developing. 


Complete Home Movie outfit now costs only $140. 


switch. Then instantly . . . almost magically 
your screen leaps into action. 

The indescribable charm of your children’s ges- 
tures ... their smiles ... their emotions . . . their 
personality ... are captured for all time on the film, 
to flash into light and live again in the quiet of a 
darkened room. Don’t let the days and the months 


slip by without making a movie of your children. 


Made by a Famous Company 


Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty years’ expe- 


rience in devising easy picture-making methods for 


« Ciné-Kodak 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


the amateur photographer. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices of profes- 
sional cinema camera design, the men 
who made “still” photography so easy 
have now made home movie-making and 
projection equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, Kodak Cine- 
graphs, 100- and 200-foot reels covering a variety of 
subjects...comedy, drama, cartoons, travel...are avail- 
able at your dealer’s. Price $7.50 per 100 feet, the 
reel becoming a permanent part of your film library. 

Official United States War Department movies of 
the World War, filmed in action by the Signal Corps, 
are also available for you to run. War Cinegraphs— 
200 feet per reel — $15 each. Special authentic war 
pictures compiled and edited by military experts— 
“America Goes Over”—2000 feet, taking an hour 
and a quarter to show, $150. 

In addition, feature films, which constitute a 
complete entertainment and include the biggest screen 
successes of famous stars, may be secured for a mod- 


est rental from the nearest Kodascope Library. 


Big production brings low prices 


Today, because of the tremendous production facil- 

ities of the Eastman Kodak Company, a complete 

outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope Projector and Screen, 

may be had for as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs 

only 5 lbs. Loads in daylight with amateur standard 
(16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in 
the familiar yellow box. 

See the Ciné-Kodak display at your 
nearest Kodak dealer’s. Also clip cou- 
pon below for interesting booklet. 

» » » 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. SEP-2 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


Name 


Address 
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of the bank’s capital and surplus. Occa- 
sionally some adventurous copy writer 
would add the line: ‘‘The resources of this 
institution are at your service.” As a sam- 
ple of the South’s banking conservatism I 
might cite the fact that almost down to 
1900 there were many Southern banks that 
did not supply pass books or blank checks 
to their customers. The person who was 
accepted as a depositor went to a stationery 
store and purchased those necessities for 
himself. 

When Mr. Outcault and I moved our 
desks from the rear of the Merchants State 
Bank to the front, we unconsciously fol- 
lowed the lead of those commercial houses 
and manufacturers that were trying to make 
it easy for people to do business with them. 
Our next move was a perfectly obvious one, 
though for more than a year thereafter we 
did not think of it, which is often the way 
with obvious things. One day Mr. Outcault 
and I were checking over the running ex- 
penses of the bank for the previous year, 
and under the heading of publicity we found 
a total of about $3000, which was the money 
we had spent with the newspapers and for 
notices in the programs of lodge entertain- 
ments, labor-union celebrations, and the 
like. Mr. Outcault smiled grimly and sug- 
gested as a joke that we might as well lump 
it all together under the head of donations, 
for that was what it really amounted to. 

“We don’t really seem to practice what 
we preach,” I joked back. “If some busi- 
ness man came in here for a loan and con- 
fessed he was throwing away $3000 a year, 
we'd turn him down inahurry. But that’s 
exactly what we’re doing ourselves.” 

Nothing more was said at the time, but 
it started me to thinking, and a few days 
later I told Mr. Outcault I had a scheme 
for getting something out of our $3000-a- 
year publicity expense. He asked what my 
scheme was. 

‘Merely this,” I said: ‘‘When we put an 
advertisement in a newspaper, or in the pro- 
gram of the United Order of Oriental Poo 
Bahs’ annual picnic, let us say something.” 

He asked me to explain in language that 
he could understand. 

“If you will look at one of our so-called 
advertisements,”’ I remarked, “‘it won’t be 
necessary for me to explain. We never 
print anything except: ‘The Merchants 
State Bank, Guenther T. Outcault, Presi- 
dent; Boyd Wellford, Cashier; Capital, 
$100,000. Checking accounts accepted.’ 
Now I contend that is not saying anything. 
It isn’t even news. It doesn’t interest any- 
body and it doesn’t bring us any business. 
Perhaps we gain the good will of the news- 
paper people and of the lodge brothers, but 
I’m not even sure of that. Genuine good 
will grows out of transactions where both 
sides make a profit. Of course it’s our own 
fault that we don’t make a profit out of our 
publicity, but those people would like us a 
good deal better if we insisted that the pub- 
licity we pay for should bring us some busi- 
ness.” 

‘‘Your argument sounds all right,’’ was 
Mr. Outcault’s comment, “‘but what can 
we do about it?” 

‘“*We can do just what any business house 
or any manufacturer does,” I answered. 
‘“*We can make our advertisements sound 
as though they were written by human 
beings. We’ve got something to sell, so why 
not plainly ask people to come in and buy?” 

Certainly it is significant of the changing 
viewpoint of recent years that in 1905 a man 
so progressive as Guenther T. Outcault 
should have been scandalized at my modest 
prevosal. 

“*If you mean, Boyd,” he said, ‘‘that the 
Merchants State Bank should advertise 
like a department store, should ask people 
for deposits, then I must tell you that I 
don’t approve of it. I think it wouldn’t be 
quite ethical.” 

Nevertheless, he came around to my way 
of thinking eventually, and gave me per- 
mission to try my hand at humanizing our 
publicity. I always liked to write; as a boy 
in school I took more interest in the com- 
position class than anything else, so the 
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work I took on myself meant more than 
merely gaining depositorsforthe bank. My 
principal difficulty lay in the fact that I had 
very little to write about. The Merchants 
State Bank had no savings department 
then. We had no safety boxes for rent. The 
Christmas Club idea had not yet been in- 
vented, and we did not sell travelers’ checks. 
I was in the fix of an author who has a great 
urge for self-expression but is short on 
things to write about. 

Help came to me from a quite unexpected 
source in the person of Howard Monks, our 
assistant cashier. After his first natural 
disappointment at failing to get the appoint- 
ment as cashier, Mr. Monks grew to be very 
friendly toward me in his stiff, austere way, 
and I came to entertain a great respect for 
him. Though he had been held back all his 
life by his peculiar lack of diplomacy, he 
was really a man of considerable depth; and 
after banking hours we often sat together 
to discuss affairs of the day. He showed 
quite a bit of interest in my plan of human- 
izing the bank’s public announcements, and 
one afternoon evolved an argument that, so 
far as I know, had never been expressed 
before and even now, I believe, is not gen- 
erally recognized. 

‘‘Why don’t you write a little pamphlet,” 
he said, ‘‘and explain how people in a city 
like Southton can promote their own pros- 
perity by using their banks more?” 

I asked him how such a theory could be 
worked out. 

“Tt’s as plain as can be,” he answered. 
‘‘The chamber of commerce and the mer- 
chants’ association are always preaching 
about the people spending their money at 
home, which is all right as far as it goes. 
But no one has ever told how much good 
would accrue if all the idle money of the 
community were in the banks, where it 
could be loaned out as needed to stimulate 
business. There are at least half a dozen 
wholesale and manufacturing concerns here 
that have to borrow money in New York 
because the Southton banks aren’t able to 
supply them with as much as they need. 
Probably they would have to do some out- 
side borrowing anyhow, but it would be a 
lot less if everyone in town would have a 
bank account and pay his bills with checks, 
instead of keeping a roll of currency in his 
pocket or under the parlor carpet. It sounds 
funny to say it, but money is really in cir- 
culation only when it is in the banks.” 

I acted on Mr. Monks’ suggestion and 
wrote a little series of paragraphs under the 
heading, Promoting Prosperity, which I ran 
in the newspapers in the space where for- 
merly we printed our stiff announcements. 
Once, for example, I told how the shoe deal- 
ers of Southton had to lay in their supplies 
of shoes at the beginning of each season, 
and explained how the banks helped finance 
these purchases so the dealers could have 
on their shelves what their customers de- 
manded. At other times I wrote in a simi- 
lar way about the clothing merchants, the 
hardware merchants, andsoon; and always 
I pointed the moral that the citizens could 
help their town by keeping their spare cash 
in the banks, where it was available, and 
could be loaned for the needs of these vari- 
ous industries. Later these paragraphs 
were incorporated in a pamphlet that was 
distributed by the chamber of commerce. 

I wish I could say my venture into au- 
thorship instantly vivified the banking in- 
stitutions of Southton, but candor compels 
me to admit that at first I received more 
blame than praise. Outside of our own 
bank and the Southton National, then be- 
ginning to progress under the astute presi- 
dency of Dr. Azro Cummings, all the other 
financial institutions were directed by men 
who had survived the panic of 1893 and 
who, it was joked around town, gave more 
attention to surviving than anything else. 
I heard that when Mr. Lowry Walker, cash- 
ier of the Planters Bank over on Market 
Street, read my first newspaper treatise his 
remark was: 

“If I were a private citizen and some 
banker asked me to open an account with 
him, I would think his bank was getting 
ready to go broke.” 
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Nevertheless, a little story came to us 
later that took the sting out of Mr. Walker's 
sarcastic obsetvation. We were showing a 
healthy increase in deposits all the time, as 
was also the Southton National; and natu- 
rally the others began to adopt more up-to- 
date methods so as toswim with the current. 
Even the Planters, the most conservative 
institution in town, moved its executives out 
of their private offices to more conspicuous 
stations at the front, a proceeding that must 
have hurt Mr. Walker's feelings, for he was 
a man who mightily cherished the dignity 
of his position, even though his importance 
was a bit dimmed at times by the veto power 
of his board of directors. 

A local wag once said of him: “Oh, yes, 
Mr. Lowry Walker is a very big man 
every day except Friday. That's the day 
his loan committee meets.” 

Anyhow this was the story: At the Mer- 
chants Bank we believed the more people 
we could get to come into our place, the 
better chance we had to make friends and 
ultimate depositors. It happened that the 
office of the local gas-and-electric company 
was on one of the side streets, not especially 
convenient for the general public to reach, 
and we conceived the idea that it would 
work in with our campaign of educating peo- 
ple to the more widespread use of the bank- 
ing institutions of the city if we would offer 
to accept payments of gas and electric-light 
bills and thus save people the trouble of 
going to the Public Service Company’s 
office. 

Mr. Outcault himself made arrange- 
ments for this with the Public Service Com- 
pany and then saw the officers of the other 
banks, all of whom, including the Planters, 
agreed to accept these payments. One day, 
a month or so after the plan had been put 
into effect, an old fellow named Ed Larra- 
bee, who had made a fortune as a railroad 
contractor and had lately come to town to 
live, walked into the Planters Bank with 
the intention of paying his electric-light bill. 
In spite of the efforts of his socially ambi- 
tious wife and daughters, old Ed was no 
Chesterfield either in dress or manners; and 
when he saw Mr. Lowry Walker sitting at 
his mahogany desk just inside the doorway 
he shoved his bill under the latter’s nose 
and inquired: 

“Hey, mister, where can I pay thees 
thing?” 

Mr. Walker looked stonily at him and 
replied: “I don’t know. Ask one of the 
clerks.”’ 

Old Ed ambled down past the line of wick- 
ets and eventually found the clerk whose 
duty it was to receive electric-light pay- 
ments. That done, he presented himself 
again before Mr. Walker. 

“Say, mister,” was his inquiry, “how 
long you been working in this bank?” 

“*T have been cashier of this institution,” 
Mr. Walker responded impressively, “‘for 
more than twenty years.” 

“Well, well,” said Ed with a great show 
of astonishment, “I wouldn’t hardly be- 
lieve it that a man could work in a bank 
twenty years and know so little about it.” 
He grabbed Mr. Lowry Walker by the 
shoulder and turned him halfway around, 
at the same time pointing to the rear of the 
bank. ‘So you'll know next time,” he said 
earnestly, ‘“‘I’ll tell you where electric-light 
bills can be paid. It’s at that last window 
on the right!” 

The story went around town for a while, 
was laughed over and dropped, assuch things 
are. But the incident always stuck in my 
mind as an example of what not to do in 
business. If the Planters Bank did not want 
to go into the gas-and-electric-light project 
whole-heartedly, it was better off to have 
stayed out entirely, for then no one could 
be offended. But having gone in, it was up 
to the bank to give service. Since then I 
have seen more than one ambitious cor- 
poration come to grief because it invited 
the public’s patronage before it was ready 
to take care of the business its publicity 
produced. 

Banks in those days were free to do pretty 
much as they pleased, and I must admit 
that sometimes we were pleased to go 
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rather far in our desire to expand our busi- 
I recall one 
any warning a lot of checks in 
amounts came in for payment, signed by 
someone named Donald Stone 


ness. occasion when without 
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Some were 
deposited by our own customers and some 
were sent in through other local banks. We 
had no account under that name, and Wylie 
Taggart, one of the tellers, came to me and 
asked what it all meant. I knew no more 
about it than he did, and went to Mr. Out- 
cault. He looked at the signature and in- 
quired how much the checks totaled 

Upon being told it was in tt 
hood of a thousand dollars, he remarked: 
“That's all right; go ahead and pay them 
too. 


1e neighbor- 


Take care of any others that 


‘ome ir 
I'll get it straightened out after a bit.” 

It was perhaps a week later that one day 
as Mr. Outcault was going out to lunch he 
spied a man going past the decor, whom he 
called in, and after chatting a few minutes, 
he went back to the vault and got out the 
Donald Stone When the man saw 
them he threw up his hands. 

“Great grief, how did I come to do that!” 
he ejaculated. “I meant to draw them on 
the Reed National. There’s where my ac- 
count is.” 

Donald Stone, it seemed, was a man from 
the Clearcreek section whom Mr. Outcault 
knew, and who had recently bought a home 
in Southton. The place needed fixing up 
and he had employed several small con- 
tractors for different jobs. When he came 
to pay them off he used a pad of blank 
checks that he happened to find in the house, 
not noticing that they were on the Mer- 
chants State, instead of his regular bank. 
When he learned that Mr. Outcault had 
honored his signature, he gratefully offered 
to open an account with us and we as grate- 
fully accepted him as a customer. 

At another time we received from a New 
Orleans bank a check drawn on us by one 
a retired planter named 
Redfield—for $7500. The man had a bal- 
ance of less than $1000 at the time, and our 
records showed his was 
much greater than that, but Mr. Outcault 
O. K.’d it for payment. Fully a month 
later Mr. Redfield walked into the bank 
and remarked casually that he had been in 
New Orleans at the automobile show, and 
seeing a fine car that pleased him he had 
given a check for it and had driven the car 
home, stopping to visit relatives on the 
way. He straightened out the check trans 
action by giving us part cash and a note for 
the rest. 

It is just as well that present-day bank 
ing rules discourage such financial ameni- 
ties, for they can easily be carried too far 
where there is keen competition for busi 
ness. Though we went pretty far 
we were, at the Merchants Bank, fairly cor 
servative as a whole. Our 
to educate the publi 
of the banks as a means of promot 
prosperity of Southton, and in this w 
reasonably t. In the five-year 
period from 1905, when the Merchant 
State Bank first began to : 
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business firm, the number of cur deposito 
more than doubled, and the other loca 
banks also had substantial gair 

Whatever my authors! activities may 
or may not have done for the banking bus 
ness of the commur ty, tne ad lor me 
personally the happiest of results. I ma 





an arrangement with the as t secre 
tary of the chamber of commerce to fu 
nish me with the name Oo! lames 
individuals who had moved to town, and to 
lsuch people I sent letters sa} g tne Me 
chants State Bank would be glad to have 
their accounts, and promised et t 
do anything we could in t Way Oi aq\ 
and information about finding suital 
homes, and so on. One of tl CAL 
prises was the Southton Seminary for G 
a sizable institution that drew student 
from half a dozen states and er é 
about twenty tea hers. At that time a 
small proportion of bank depositors wer 
women, but we sent our letters to these 


teachers along with the rest. 
Continued on Page 76 
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Seven New Creations by Fisher Artist-Engineers 


Two and Four-Door Sedans, Landau, Coupe, Sport Coupe, 
Sport Roadster, Sport Phaeton, embodying New Ultra 
Modern Styling, New 171-inch Over-all Length, New 
Radiator Design, New Longer, Lower Windows, New 
Wider Flush Doors, New Silenced Interior, New Room- 
iness, New Upholsteries and Finish, V-V Windshield, 
All-Black Steering Wheel, Distinctive Appointments. 


7 


New Larger High-Compression Engine 
developing 55 horse power and augmented by Rubber 
Cushioned Mounting, Crankcase Ventilation, New Fuel 
Pump, Oil Filter, Air Cleaner, New Controlled Cool- 


ing System, Pressure Lubrication, Thermostatic Charg- 


ing Control, Full Automatic Spark Control. Perform- 
ance is further enhanced by New Rubber Core Clutch, 
Vertical Radiator Shutters, and New Electrical Starter. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


presen ts 


THE FINE CAR 
OF LOW PRICE 


New—completely new! New, 
larger and two years ahead—in 
not only the form but the 
whole spirit of its styling and 
engineering. 


Anew Six surpassing in perform- 
ance, revealing great strides in 
speed and smoothness. New in 
handling ease, in ridingcomfort. 
New and gratifying in every 
factor of satisfaction. 


In short a General Motors tri- 
umph, the culmination of two 
years’ constant, earnest labor 
put into its design and con- 
struction. A finished product, 
proved by a million miles of 
testing on the General Motors 
Proving Ground. The confir- 


New Comfort, New Convenience and New Safety 


New Special Springs, Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 
New Silenced Interior, Steering Wheel Control of Twin 
Beam Headlights, Fisher V-V Windshield, Automatic 
Windshield Wiper, Temperature Thermometer and Gaso- 
line Gauge on Instrument Panel, Rear View Mirror, 
Traffic Light, Theft-Proof Lock, Rubber Cushioned 
Bumpers both Front and Rear, and Four-Wheel Brakes. 


mation and reward of Oldsmo- 
bile’s cherished ambition to pro- 
duce The Fine Cay of Low Price. 


Never have Fisher artist-en- 
gineers achieved more voguish 
styling—longer, lower, alive 
with vivid colors. And yet 
this daringly modish new body 
by Fisher is only the surface 
evidence of General Motors pro- 
gressiveness. This new Olds- 
mobile sweeps away all former 
conceptions of values—of lux- 
ury, comfort, roadability, long 
life, economy and performance. 


If it is speed you want, just 
drive this new Oldsmobile. If 
it is smoothness you seek, you 
will be amazed to find accelera- 


Vay f* a, 


Sui iD 





tion so smooth and flowing that 
it has been compared to the 
steady, ‘‘stageless’’ pickup of an 
electric motor. If power is im- 
portant to you, here is a new, 
larger high-compression en- 
gine developing 55 horse power 
without the use of special fuel. 
And even with more speed and 
more power, here also is greater 
operating economy. 


So swift, so smooth, so quiet, so 
comfortable, so easy to drive 
and so good looking is this new 
Oldsmobile, that you will agree 
with the man who inspected it 
and said— 


**You can buy a bigger car, but 
not a better one.”’ 


Finishing Touches of Smartness and Quality 
are New Semi-Bullet Headlights, New Sweeping Full- 
Crown Fenders, Low-Swung Frame of New Super Rug- 
gedness, Chromium Plating, Cadmium Plating of Exposed 
Nuts and Screws, New Instrument Panel with Indi- 
rectly Illuminated Instruments under One Glass, New 
Smaller Wheels with 28 x 5.25 Balloon Tires, and New 
Vertical Shuttered Radiator . .. The Fine Car of Low Price. 
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Continued from Page 73) 

One Saturday along in October I was 
sitting at my desk when I noticed a young 
lady at one of the customers’ tables who 
seemed to be in difficulties over a slip of 
paper she had before her. She would dip 
the pen in ink resolutely and make as if to 
write, but pause before putting it to paper 
and look around uncertainly. I had half 
risen to go and ask if I could be of assist- 
ance, when she picked up the paper and 
came toward my desk. I had only time to 
notice that she had an extremely agreeable, 
cheerful face that was set off by brown hair 
and a blue hat, with a high-necked and 
large-sleeved dress of the same color. She 
smiled deprecatingly when she spoke. 

“‘T am afraid,” she said, “I shall have to 
ask how one writes out a check. I’ve never 
had a bank account before.” 

I took the blank check and showed her 
where she should write out in words the sum 
she wished to draw and where the amount 
should be indicated in figures. Her signa- 
ture she wrote in firm upright stroke— 
Ellen Bennett. When all was finished she 
laughed cheerfully. 

“‘Isn’t it perfectly ridiculous,” she said, 
“that a school-teacher should be so igno- 
rant?” 

Her accent was so unmistakable that I 
made bold to ask if she might not be from 
Virginia. 

““Why, yes, lam,’’ she responded. ‘But 
how should you know?” 

“Because,” I answered, “‘ you said ‘pair- 
fectly.’ No one can pronounce it that way 
except a native-born Virginian.” 

She replied that my surmise was correct 
and that she had recently come to Southton 
to take a position as art teacher at the 
Southton Seminary for Girls. Her family 
lived in the western part of Virginia, not 
many miles from my own native village of 
Byers. She had studied in Richmond and 
later in Philadelphia, and now for the first 
time was earning her own living. She had 
received one of the Merchants State Bank’s 
letters inviting her to be a customer. A 
few days previously she had deposited her 
month’s salary, and her present visit was 
the first time she had occasion to draw 
against it. 

Luckily for me, Miss Bennett had met 
my sister Hurriet when in school at Rich- 
mond and this served as a synthetic intro- 
duction that gave an excuse for me to ask 
permission to make a social call. If this 
were a story of romance I might trace the 
steps of our ripening friendship, but it will 
be enough to say that her career as an art 
teacher ended the following June; and in 
October, just a year after our first meeting, 
we were married at her home in Virginia. 
Of our marriage, in the light of more than 
twenty years, I can only say this: We have 
never known a moment when either of us 
would have married anyone else. 

Twenty-five years ago the country was 
just beginning to enter on what might 
be called the Chamber of Commerce Era. 

t came to the South a little later than 
to other sections, but once the idea took 
hold, it was pushed with extraordinary 
vigor and enthusiasm. When I went to 
Southton in 1903, we had a business men’s 
club that was supposed to promote civic 
expansion, but it was a rather amateur 
affair,.employing only a part-time secre- 
tary, and regarded as a social rather than a 
business organization. It was not until 
1906 that we followed the example of other 
cities of our size and importance and 
changed our business men’s club into a reg- 
ular chamber of commerce, soliciting mem- 
bership among all classes of business men 
and employing a full-time secretary. 

As is so often the case when an idea is 
new, there was an exaggerated confidence 
in the etficacy of organization, a childlike 
belief that our chamber of commerce would 
somehow work miracles of community de- 
velopment. We started the new régime 
with a grand banquet at the Mansion 
House, at which the governor of the state 
was guest of honor and a young attorney 
named Sam Bartlett, who had political 
ambitions, was the principal local speaker. 
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I can still recall the exact wording of Sam’s 
peroration. 

“Tf all the forests of all the world,” he 
declaimed, “‘were converted into one great 
sheet of paper; if all the metals of the earth 
were forged into one colossal pen; if all the 
ink were poured into one huge bottle—still 
this paper, this pen, this ink, would not be 
adequate to write the future glories of this 
city we call Southton!” 

I don’t know if Sam invented these 
optimistic sentiments, but I have heard the 
same words spoken many times since at 
booster gatherings, with only the name of 
the community changed. 

Frank Hayes, of the jewelry firm of 
Hayes & Wilson, was elected president of 
our new chamber of commerce, and it hap- 
pened that I was named as one of the di- 
rectors. For executive secretary a man 
named Martin Burke, who came from Cali- 
fornia, was engaged at a salary of $3000 a 
year. 

This Martin Burke was typical of the 
commercial secretary of those days. He 
was about thirty-five years old, a short, 
sturdy man with an eager face and unlim- 
ited energy who believed the function of a 
chamber of commerce was to make as much 
stir as possible. Once installed in office, he 
began a hectic campaign for new industries, 
and scarcely a week passed but that the 
board of directors was called together in 
special meeting to confer with plausible 
strangers who came to town with schemes 
for making Southton a bigger, better city. 
I recall that we were successively offered a 
brewery, an overall factory, an abattoir and 
a cereal-food plant on terms that predi- 
cated cash bonuses to be paid the pro- 
moters. One earnest citizen came all the 
way from Cincinnati to say he would start 
a clothing store in Southton if we would pay 
him $5000. We informed him that we al- 
ready had clothing stores whose owners had 
established them without being paid to do 
so; to which he replied that the store he 
proposed to establish would be such an out- 
standing one that people would come from 
far and near to trade with him, and so 
would be a great asset to the city. As one 
of our directors, Henry Peyser, happened 
to be a clothing merchant, the optimist 
from Cincinnati got little encouragement. 

It was about this time that I first had 
opportunity to study at close range the 
technic of a really high-pressure promoter. 
After Ellen and I were married I left the 
Mansion House, where I had lived previ- 
ously, and we moved to our own home; 
but I frequently went to lunch at the hotel, 
and one day I noticed at the side entrance a 
handsome automobile in charge of a liveried 
chauffeur. The car had a banner on its 
hood on which was lettered, “‘ New York to 
El Paso,” and in the tonneau were two fine 
Boston terrier dogs. Quite a little knot. of 
people were gathered about, for in 1906 few 
in Southton had seen an automobile capable 
of making such a trip, and the Bostons were 
a little-known breed to our local dog fan- 
ciers. Just then a tall distinguished-looking 
man of perhaps forty, wearing an automo- 
bilist’s cap and a tweed suit of fashionable 
cut, came out of the hotel and stepped into 
the car. Before ordering the chauffeur to 
start he spoke genially to one or two of the 
onlookers about his dogs, of which he ap- 
peared very proud. Altogether he gave the 
impression of being an exceedingly prosper- 
ous man whose prosperity had not turned 
his head in the least. 

Several times after that I saw the same 
man around the Mansion House, and was 
told he was stopping there for a time before 
continuing his trip over the ragged high- 
ways to the West. The general impression 
was that he was a New York financier on 
his way to inspect mining properties in 
Mexico. His name was James L. Spencer. 

One day Martin Burke came rushing into 
the Merchants State Bank from his office 
at chamber-of-commerce headquarters to 
tell me that the visit of James L. Spencer 
might mean great things for the future of 
our city. Seventy miles to the south of us 
was a fertile section known as the Grand 
River Valley, that was naturally in our 
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trade territory, but we had never been able 
to capitalize our advantage for lack of direct 
railroad connections. People of that sec- 
tion were obliged to travel more than 140 
miles to reach us, and in consequence their 
trade went largely to other centers. For 
years there had been talk of building a road, 
but no group had ever been able to raise the 
necessary capital. Burke was near bursting 
with excitement and pride in his own clev- 
erness. 

“*T’ve been talking with Mr. Spencer,” he 
said, ‘“‘and have got him interested in 
building a railroad to Grand River Valley. 
He’s consented to meet the chamber-of- 
commerce directors this afternoon. Don’t 
fail to be there.” 

He rushed off to acquaint the other di- 
rectors of his enterprise in interesting James 
L. Spencer, the wealthy sportsman capital- 
ist of New York, in our railroad ambitions. 
It turned out that Burke’s version was not 
strictly correct, for it was Mr. Spencer 
himself who had asked for an interview with 
the chamber-of-commerce officials, but this 
detail was not inquired into when we as- 
sembled for the interview later in the day. 
The chamber of commerce occupied quar- 
ters on the second floor of a building on a 
side street, above a real-estate office; and 
when I arrived Mr. Spencer’s expensive 
automobile with the chauffeur and Boston 
terriers was already parked at the curb. 
In comparison, the uncarpeted stairway 
leading up to our chamber-of-commerce 
headquarters seemed unusually plain and 
shabby. 

This sense of difference was still more 
marked when our directors were assembled 
in the board room to confer with the dis- 
tinguished stranger. We had come directly 
from our stores and offices, dressed in our 
everyday clothes, some without vests and 
one or two distinctly needing shaves. 
James L. Spencer was clothed in an im- 
maculate black cutaway coat, white waist- 
coat and gray pin-stripe trousers. His 
nails were beautifully manicured and on 
the little finger of his right hand was his 
only piece of jewelry, a heavy signet ring 
with a crest engraved in the red-brown 
stone. Yet somehow this meticulousness of 
dress gave no hint of studied superiority. 
Rather, it was as though Mr. Spencer was 
to meet a body of gentlemen whom he held 
in high regard and endeavored to show this 
feeling by appearing at his punctilious best. 

In the short talk he made after being 
formally introduced by Frank Hayes, our 
president, Mr. Spencer contrived to carry 
out this impression of deferential courtesy. 

“‘T have become quite interested in your 
city during my short stay here,” he said, 
“‘and perhaps as an outsider I can appre- 
ciate its great possibilities even better than 
you gentlemen yourselves. What you need 
most is a railroad to the Grand River Val- 
ley section, and it may be that through cer- 
tain connections in New York I can help 
you to secure such a line. I have already 
done a bit of preparatory work.” 

He opened his brief case and pulled out a 
miscellany of papers that he spread on the 
table. He shuffled these about as though 
searching for something in particular, and 
then said, with an apologetic smile and 
gesture: 

“T thought I had brought a letter from 
Wallace Brothers, Limited, of New York 
and London, but I must have left it in my 
room at the Mansion House.” 

We were all tremendously impressed, 
for until its reverses during the panic of 
1907, the British firm of Wallace Brothers, 
Ltd., was a financial house of first magni- 
tude and had successfully handled devel- 
opment projects in various parts of the 
South. I glanced around to see how the 
others were taking it. Our secretary, Mar- 
tin Burke, was goggle-eyed with the impor- 
tance of having brought about so momentous 
an interview. Fat old Henry Peyser, ordina- 
rily the most cynically outspoken of men, 
sat in fascinated silence, his chubby hands 
folded across his stomach. Frank Hayes, 
our president, scribbled an endless chain of 
figure eights on an old envelope, as he al- 
ways did when excited. 
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James L. Spencer explained rapidly what 
the Southton Chamber of Commerce must 
do to secure its new transportation line. 
We would have to raise locally the sum of 
$100,000, this sum to be given as a bonus to 
the syndicate building the line, in return for 
the advantages that would accrue to South- 
ton as the railroad terminus and the home 
of its general offices. There were other de- 
tails, but the principal feature was the $100,- 
000 that we were expected to raise among 
the business people of our city. 

Does it seem beyond belief that nine 
chamber-of-commerce directors, all rea- 
sonably successful men in their own affairs, 
should have voted unanimously to indorse 
the project of a stranger who gave no guar- 
anty other than his unsupported prediction 
that a world-famous firm would spend sev- 
eral millions of dollars in consequence of our 
raising a bonus of $100,000? Yet that is 
precisely what we did; and any citizen who 
lived in a small city during the unquestion- 
ing optimism of the early Chamber of Com- 
merce Era will understand our action. It is 
a state of mind hard to describe. We were 
swayed by civic pride, by the wish to in- 
crease the prosperity of our fellow citizens, 
by self-interest. When Santa Claus in the 
person of James L. Spencer dropped out of 
the sky to offer us our hearts’ desire, we 
were in no mood to cavil. In our own busi- 
ness affairs we were professionals, but in our 
several capacities as chamber-of-commerce 
directors we were amateurs and believed 
somehow that ordinary business rules did 
not apply to city building. 

The campaign that followed is still talked 
of in Southton. Mr. Spencer was good 
enough to offer his services as campaign 
director, which offer our people were glad 
enough to accept, as we had never attempted 
to raise such a large sum before. Nothing 
was said about remuneration, and I think 
the general impression was that he was to 
donate his services, but as the campaign 
progressed he intimated diplomatically that 
he would expect the usual commission of 5 
per cent; and rather than appear niggardly, 
the chamber-of-commerce officials gave him 
a written contract to that effect. 

In my capacity of chamber-of-commerce 
director I saw a good deal of him during the 
following two weeks, and I may admit that 
I still have a sort of left-handed admiration 
for the energy and resourcefulness he dis- 
played; though even at the time I felt that 
certain of his schemes for city building were 
oddly out of keeping with the sportsman- 
dilettant attitude that was so impressive 
during his first interview with our directors. 

The day previous to our formal canvass 
for subscriptions, Mr. Spencer staged an 
extravaganza entitled the Burial of Old Man 
Mossback, as a sign that Southton had cast 
off its old-fashioned ways and was about to 
blossom forth into full-fledged metropolitan 
status. From some source he borrowed an 
antiquated hearse, in which was laid a 
dummy figure of a man with patriarchal 
whiskers; and this exhibit, drawn by a pair 
of decrepit mules, paraded the business dis- 
trict during an entire afternoon, preceded 
by a thirty-piece brass band and followed 
by a capering crew of the more enthusiastic 
chamber-of-commerce devotees who roared, 
over and over, the refrain: 


Ta-ra-ra-ra BOOM-de-ay! 
Good old Southton BOOMS today! 


More than two hundred earnest citizens 
reported next morning at chamber-of- 
commerce headquarters to receive their as- 
signments. It was Mr. Spencer’s idea that 
in order to stimulate competition these 
should be divided into two groups and offi- 
cered along military lines. The leaders were 
supplied with arm bands bearing the rail- 
way titles of Division Superintendent, En- 
gineers and Conductors. The rank and file 
wore ribbons on which were printed the 
words: Section Hand. A reserve force, 
composed mainly of chamber-of-commerce 
directors, was told off to interview heads of 
corporations and others who were counted 
on for the largest subscriptions, and to wres- 
tle with individuals who had repulsed the 

Continued on Page 80) 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


TueE longest telephone call you can make within the U. S. 
is from Eastport, Maine, to the town of Bay, California. 
Under the new rates, the station to station day charge for 
this call is now only $10. 

More than ever you will now be surprised how little 
long distance calls cost. Business more and more is using 
the long distance telephone to save trips, buy and sell 
goods, make appointments and collections, get important 


having been started and completed by Long Distance at 
a very nominal cost.” A firm of Toledo brokers in one year 
sold $5,000,000 worth of produce by long distance calls 
“Seventy-five per cent of our bean business is done over 
the telephone. ... We can get in closer touch with the 
buyer and understand conditions at his end of the line.” 
In eight months, a tire concern sold $3,180,000 worth of 


tires by telephone at a sales cost of 2% 


things done on time. Flun What far-away calls could you profitably make, 
‘ Ixy ® ; ; 
A New York company made 14 long distance iO, now? Just ask for the long distance operator 
calls to department stores in 13 cities and sold $37,- gyi ~=and place your call by number... it takes 
ee a id aL 4 | 
320 worth of specialties, “all of the transactions — less time. Number, please: 
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HE full, viscous body 
of Texaco Motor Oil, no 
less than its clear, golden 
purity, accounts for its 
acceptance among motor- 
ists who know and care. 


Py Dispensed throughout the country 
4 c in grades appropriate to the require- 
: a ments of all makes of automobiles. 
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The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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lesser committeemen. I was on this reserve 
force and still keep, as a souvenir of James 
L. Spencer’s inventive genius, a railroad 
man’s cloth cap on which is inscribed in 
gold letters my branch of service—Con- 
struction Gang. 

Our campaign for the new railroad pro- 
gressed with a whoop and a hurrah. With- 
out doubt it savored of childishness, even 
of buffoonery. It could have happened only 
in small-town America. Since then I have 
often wondered what the sedate business 
leaders of other countries would have 
thought of the spectacle of 200 Southton 
executives going about in such fashion to 
accomplish an important civic matter. 
Y et whatever the buffoonery, it sprang from 
a force that must be reckoned with—the 
effervescing energy of a young race that 
can still play at its work and make a joke 
of difficult enterprises. More and more the 
directing heads of country-wide enterprises 
are drawn from the small towns and cities; 
and no man ean truly estimate American 
business life who has not experienced some- 
thing of the optimistic energy of the small- 
town chamber of commerce and does not 
take into account the measureless reserve 
of will power behind it. 

Each evening during our railroad cam- 
paign the total of subscriptions was indi- 
cated on the great wooden thermometer 
that James L. Spencer had caused to be 
set upon a platform in front of the city post 
office, and at the end of the first week this 
showed us to be more than three-fourths of 
the way to our objective of $100,000. Yet 
with the end in sight the second week 
proved more difficult than the first. The 
best prospects, naturally, were already 
worked. The gas-and-electric company, 
the street-railway company and the water 
company had, under pressure, each yielded 
a more or less unwilling $5000, and each of 
the five banks $2000. The local managers 
of Chicago meat corporations and other 
country-wide concerns, at first claiming 
immunity as having no authority to make 
subscriptions, were brought into line by 
stern telegrams that Mr. Spencer sent to 
various head offices of the corporations 
setting forth the fact that the citizens of 
Southton spent their money only with those 
who showed a willingness to assist in the 
upbuilding of their city. Merchants and 
small business men generally contributed 
in amounts ranging from $25 to $1000. 

Many of-the volunteer workers quit at 
the end of the first week and went back to 
their stores and offices, leaving only a 
small! band of the faithful te complete the 
work. James L. Spencer himself was in- 
defatigable. As the campaign progressed 
he had gradually dropped his sportsman- 
dilettant manner and become the forceful, 
driving business executive, constantly de- 
vising new schemes to increase the dwin- 
dling stream of subscriptions. Nonbusiness 
people who were owners of real estate had 
been the most difficult prospects; and 
through a ruse that could only have origi- 
nated in the brain of a man of Mr. Spencer’s 
genius, many of these were induced to sign 
subscription blanks. 

Unknown to the chamber-of-commerce 
officials, Mr. Spencer gave to the news- 
papers a story that three locations were 
being considered as sites for the Grand 

tiver Valley Railroad station, and one 
morning squads of men with surveying 
instruments appeared simultaneously in 
the localities that had been mentioned. 
Later Mr. Spencer mobilized a special com- 
mittee that he himself headed and called 
upon the owners of near-by property, to 
whom he represented that the railway sta- 
tion would be located in the section that 
was most liberally represented upon the 
subscription list. Not until the campaign 
was over did our chamber-of-commerce 
officials know that the surveying squads 
were made up of members of a carnival 
company stranded in the city and rehearsed 
by Mr. Spencer, who had also rented the 
surveying instruments from a local dealer. 

His last project was the most spectacular 
of all. The limit of subscriptions seemed to 
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have been reached and for an entire day 
practically nothing was gained, yet Mr. 
Spencer confidently predicted a successful 
conclusion and notified the members of the 
Construction Gang to report at chamber- 
of-commerce headquarters the next day 
promptly at ten o’clock. A strange sight 
greeted us on our arrival. Standing in 
front was one of the city’s steam rollers on 
which was rigged the semblance of a loco- 
motive cab, smokestack and boiler, and a 
huge brass bell. Attached to this were three 
or four trucks borrowed from the Southton 
Transfer Company. The erstwhile dilet- 
tant, James L. Spencer, was in the cab of 
the comic-opera locomotive, dressed in the 
blue overalls and jumper of an engineer, 
and a horde of individuals, whom we came 
later to know as the carnival workers who 
had functioned as surveyors, stood on the 
trucks costumed as railroad men. For the 
balance of the day our committee went 
about town to call on citizens whose sub- 
scriptions we believed might be increased, 
and everywhere dogging our footsteps was 
this impromptu railroad train with its 
shrill steam whistle, its clanging bell and 
its yelling crew. That day we reached our 
$100,000 mark. 

I thought my part in our Grand River 
Valley Railroad drama was finished, but 
there was a bit more for me to do. Mr. 
Outcault had carried on my work at the 
bank during the period of the campaign 
and seemed willing enough to do so, though 
I knew he, like others of the Alsatian ele- 
ment, was not quite so sanguine of the new 
transportation line as the citizenry of na- 
tive American extraction. I was at the 
bank bright and early the day after our 
successful finish, to catch up with a lot of 
details that only I could do. Mr. Outcault 
arrived at nine o’clock, as usual; I thought 
I detected a curious whimsicality in his 
attitude as he said good morning, but I set 
it down to the amusement he must have felt 
when the day before he had seen me trudg- 
ing the streets to the accompaniment of 
James L. Spencer’s comic-opera railroad 
train. 

In the light of the morning after, I was 
not so proud of it myself. Directly Mr. 
Outcault came over to my desk and sat 
down. He had a telegram in his hand. 
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“Just who is our friend James L. Spencer, 
Boyd?”’ he asked. 

I said I didn’t know, except that like 
everybody else I understood he was in 
some way connected with Wallace Broth- 
ers, Limited, of New York and London. 

“I’m afraid everybody has been laboring 
under a bit of a delusion,’’ Mr. Outcault 
laughed. “A few days ago I got to thinking 
about this new railroad proposition and de- 
cided someone ought to find out just how 
close Mr. Spencer is to Wallace Brothers. 
So I wrote their New York office and last 
night this telegram came.” 

He spread the yellow sheet on my desk. 
It read: 

HAVE NO ACQUAINTANCE WITH JAMES L SPEN- 
CER WOULD NOT CONSIDER FINANCING GRAND 
RIVER VALLEY RAILROAD AT PRESENT 

WALLACE BROS LTD 


There was a meeting of the chamber-of- 
commerce members at eleven, and at Mr. 
Outcault’s suggestion I attended, carrying 
the telegram with me. The headquarters 
was still littered with the paraphernalia of 
the money-raising campaign, and a crowd 
of jubilant workers was on hand to talk 


over the exciting events of the previous’ 


days. The bell used on Mr. Spencer’s imi- 
tation locomotive had been brought up- 
stairs, and when I arrived one enthusiastic 
citizen was hammering on it with a brass 
ruler while others sang “Hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here!’”’ There was talk of a ban- 
quet at the Mansion House in honor of 
James L. Spencer, and of an evening of 
fireworks and public jollification to cele- 
brate the acquisition of our long-wished-for 
railroad to Grand River Valley and inter- 
mediate points. I got hold of our president, 
Frank Hayes, and showed him the message 
from Wallace Brothers. Much disturbed, 
he called half a dozen of the directors who 
happened to be present into the board room 
for a conference, leaving word that if Mr. 
Spencer appeared he was to be sent in to 
join us. We had scarcely taken our places 
around the directors’ table when the latter 
arrived, dressed as we had first met him—in 
his formal cutaway coat and pin-stripe 
trousers. 

Without a word Hayes handed him the 
telegram. If it was a surprise to him, Mr. 
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Spencer did not show it, for he read the 
message,standing, then tossed it on the table. 

“Very interesting,” he remarked coldly. 
“But why bother me with it?”’ 

The change from his former expansive 
friendliness to this frigid impersonality 
shocked us all into dumbness. Old Henry 
Peyser was first to become vocal. 

“Who should we bother but you?” 
Henry yelled indignantly. ‘“‘Ain’t you the 
one that promised Wallace Brothers would 
build the railroad if we raised a hundred 
thousand dollars?” 

Mr. Spencer turned on him sharply: “I 
know of no contract to that effect. If you 
have such a contract, show it to me!” 

There was nothing to besaid. Asdirectors 
of the Southton Chamber of Commerce we 
had allowed our civic enthusiasm to run 
away with our ordinary business judgment. 

Spencer went on: “The only contract I 
know anything about is one that calls for a 
payment of 5 per cent to me as director of 
the successful money-raising campaign I 
have just conducted for you. If convenient, 
I'd like to have a check for $5000.” 

I have no clear recollection of what was 
said during the uproarious half hour that 
followed, when one chamber-of-commerce 
director after the other unburdened himself 
of his exasperation. Through it all Mr. 
Spencer remained perfectly calm, renewing 
from time to time his demand for payment 
of the commission due him. When someone 
told him he was going to have a hard time 
to collect, he only smiled cynically and re- 
marked that it would be awkward for the 
Southton Chamber of Commerce to be sued 
on a written contract. In the end a com- 
promise was effected and that same evening 
James L. Spencer left town with $3000 in 
his pocket, the sum being paid out of our 
general chamber-of-commerce fund, for of 
course we never called for payment of the 
subscriptions. 

I have never been able to figure out Mr. 
Spencer’s ideas in this remarkable project. 
It may be that he had only in view the com- 
mission he could collect as campaign man- 
ager. Or it may be he believed, with a 
bonus of $100,000, he could really interest 
some financial agency in the building of 
our railroad, in which case he might collect 
a commission from both ends. 

If the latter was his aim, it was balked 
by the unexpected message from Wallace 
Bros., Ltd. Later on, the chamber of com- 
merce itself sent out feelers to a number 
of prominent concerns it was thought might 
be interested in the project, but got no 
encouragement. 

Anyhow James L. Spencer was of a re- 
markable type that unfortunately still 
flourishes. He was, as we came to know, 
English born and in his early years served 
in the British merchant marine, eventually 
becoming master of a freight boat plying 
between Liverpool and American Gulf 
ports. For a time he was shore captain for 
his company in New Orleans, and when a 
slump in shipping resulted in abolishing 
that office he decided to try his luck in the 
land of opportunity. He worked succes- 
sively as a book agent, as a salesman of 
shares in a Florida grapefruit project, and 
as organizer of lodges for a nation-wide 
fraternal society. In course of time he 
adopted his real life work—that of playing 
Santa Claus to superambitious chambers 
of commerce. 

In after years we heard from him occa- 
sionally as he pursued his profession in va- 
rious parts of the country, for, strangely, 
he sometimes gave the name of the South- 
ton Chamber of Commerce as reference to 
prospective clients. Once he was raising 
money to build a tourist hotel for a North 
Carolina community. Later he promoted 
automobile-truck factories in Oklahoma 
and Texas and was obliged to stand trial 
as result of too extravagant selling argu- 
ments. Once, after I went with the Trans- 
continental Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, I heard of him in connection 
with the promotion of a factory in an up- 
and-coming New Jersey city. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Letter from G. VVASHINGTON 


In the library of N. W. Ayer & Son is treasured this letter written by 
‘His Excellency Gen! Washington’ ¢o ‘The Honble Maj Gen! Knox, New York’ a few months before the first inaugural, 
It shows Washington keenly interested in the mercantile life of the new country, as he was, admittedly, 
in the military and political phases. It gives intimate evidence that the first president was a careful, intelligent purchaser of 
articles for his own use or for his family. Like Americans today, he was eager to accept the new product, the better product, 


when informed of it through advertising. 


Mt. Vernon, Jany 29 th 1789 


My dear Sir, ' . ; 
Having learnt from an Advertisement 


in the New York Daily Advertiser, that there were super- 
fine American Broadcloths to be sold at No. 44 in Water 
Street; I have ventured to trouble you with the com- 
mission of purchasing enough to make me a suit of 
cloaths.—As to the colour, I shall leave it altogether to 


your taste; only observing, that, if the dye should not 





appear to be well fixed, & clear, or if the cloth should 
not really be very fine, then (in my judgment) some colour 
mixed in grain might be preferable to an indifferent 
(stained) dye.—I shall have occasion to trouble you for 
nothing but the cloth, & twist to make the button holes. — 
If these articles can be procured & forwarded, in a 
package by the stage, in any short time your attention 
will be gratefully acknowledged.— Mrs. Washington 
would be equally thankfull to you for purchasing for her 
use as much of what is called (in the Advertisement) 
powder smoke as will make her a riding habit.— If the 
choice of these cloths should have been disposed of in 
New York—quere could they be had from Hartford in 
Connecticut where I perceive a manufactury of them is 
established.— 

With every sentiment of sincere friendship 

I am always, affectionately 


Yrs 





G. Washington 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Advertising Headquarters Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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HIS trail in the snow—how much it says of Goodyear traction! See how 
every sharp-edged block of the All-Weather Tread leaves clean-cut evi- 
dence of its power to grip and hold. This superior safety, coupled with /onger, 


slower wear and greater freedom from trouble, has given the new Goodyear 
balloon its outstanding position as ‘*THE WORLD’S GREATEST TIRE”! 
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with wondering about this girl at the big 
home and her connection with the likes of 
Maggie and Caxton, and what with won- 
dering if Frink had torn his pants, I was 
fit to be tied. 

The rest of the day I just killed. The 
idea of me going along the docks with Cax- 
ton tailing me was foolish. Back at 
Maggie’s I ate a good lunch and smoked 
a lot. Sailor Frink looked mighty good to 
me when he came back. We went right up 
to the room together, though Sailor Frink 
did have one big beer at the bar. He drank 
it all without ever lowering the glass. 

‘‘Hot it is, this weather, Mag,” he said 
to the woman. “Hotter’n boiler plates on 
the equator.” 

Just as soon as we were upstairs I said 
“Did you tear your pants?” 

He looked at me as if he thought I was 
going cuckoo. His lower lip sagged a little 
and the scar on his cheek seemed almost 
twice as long. 

“‘Pants?”’ he muttered. “‘ Did I tear my 
pants, says you?”’ 

“Yeah. Caxton ——” I told him what 
had happened at Kraft’s. 

“No,” he said finally, “‘I didn’t rip my 
stern canvas. That man’s a hoodoo, that 
he is.”” I knew he meant Caxton, but he 
was thinking so hard I did not bother him 
with more words. I felt safe as long as 
Frink knew what had happened and was 
handy to advise me. 

He sat on the edge of the bed and rolled 
a cigarette. I lit up too. Then I sat beside 
him and watched him think. I was fairly 
fat then, but as I sat there I kept compar- 
ing my size with his, and everything I 
compared made me feel like a nickel. 

“You'll not be lookin’ up jobs any more, 
bucko,” he grunted after a long time. 
“‘Nary a lock from now on. You'll be 
workin’ fer Sailor Frink, that you will. 
How much money you got?” 

“Right now,” I told him, “‘better’n a 
hundred bucks.” I tried to say it casual- 
like, but I could not. It sounded too much 
just to say. 

“That'll be doin’ you fer a while, so it 
will,”’ he said, more to himself than to me. 
“You'll be lendin’ me what we make fer a 
month or two, yes?” 

“Sure,” I answered. ‘‘I’ll lend you all 
[ got.” 

“You'll profit by it, matey,” he grunted. 
“There ain’t, as I can see, a mite o’ sense 
in wastin’ time. Shark an’ me has been 
talkin’, so we has. We'll take a place, that 
we will—a place fer the doin’ o’ business.” 

Then he went on and told me the plan. 
The power boat that the captain of the 
Nancy had sent to take the stuff out of the 
boathouse was, Sailor Frink said, just what 
we needed. [t had a good deal of speed, he 
said, and could be given a lot more by 
changing its lines somewhat. Shark and 
himself had decided that we ought to get 
that boat and also open a little place along 
the docks and hang out a sign of our own. 

That would give us work to do and make 
people see that we had a way to make 
money for ourselves. It might throw Cax- 
ton off the trail, and that was what we 
wanted most. 

“There’s a loft, matey,” Sailor Frink 
told me, “that Shark can git fer a rental 
of three hun’erd a month, so he can. His 
people, where he works, had it fer a time 
an’ it’s on their hands now, so it is. Shark 
ean sublet it to me an’ do his boss a good 
turn at the same time, that he can. Then, 
if Caxton starts fishin’ around, all iseven an’ 
reg’lar, so it is, an’ that is what we needs. 

“With the boat te work with an’ the 
loft to store in, we'll be set, that we will, 
an’ we'll do cur business open an’ free, an’ 
git better prices, so we will—better prices.” 

“Sure thing,” I said, but I would have 
said the same no matter what he suggested. 
“Sure. It’s a cinch that Caxton is thinkin’ 
about us a lot. Mostly, I guess, because 
neither of us.is workin’ an’ because both of 
us has been reformed by a reform school.” 
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“That’s it, lad,” Frink said in kind of 
an empty voice—‘‘that’s it, so it is. We 
been reformed an’ they knows it.” 

That night we talked a good deal about 
the future. After supper at Maggie’s we 
took a long walk along the docks and Frink 
told me his plan was to steal the boat they 
had used that morning on the trip to the 
Nancy, and take it over to our little boat- 
house and change it so that nobody would 
ever know it if they saw it. 

Then we would rent this loft through 
Shark. The sailor said the loft was just 
what we wanted, because one end of it 
stuck out over the river and we could load 
into it mighty quick and easy. It was a 
sure thing that, once we got established 
and let people see us doing a little business, 
we could load stolen stuff in the daytime 
just the same as we did other stuff. Rope 
and things like that are right hard things 
to identify. 

“We'll take the boat this very night, 
that we will,” Frink declared. ‘‘ We'll take 
’er an’ run ’er over to the boathouse. Then 
we'll be workin’ on ’er for a few days, an’ 
when she comes out ’er sister ship won’t 
know ’er.” 

Things were certainly moving along at a 
fast pace, but it was all right with me. I 
knew Shark and Sailor Frink would come 
pretty close to being right in whatever they 
did and I was glad to play along any way 
they wished. We made a plan for me to 
help Frink steal the boat later in the night, 
then started back for Maggie’s. 

It had grown a little late and we knew 
that the restaurant would be quiet. I kept 
wondering if Caxton would be there again. 
Just as soon as I thought about Caxton and 
Maggie together, I thought about that 
girl, and just as soon as I thought about 
the girl I was different. 

On the way back we saw a woman com- 
ing along the street. She passed under a 
street light and I pointed her out to Sailor 
Frink and said, ‘“‘Maggie. She’s got her 
hat on too. Goin’ some place.” 

Sailor Frink twisted up his lips again, 
and even though I could not see him I 
knew just how his scar was twitching. He 
had always been suspicious of Maggie. 
He laid his square hand on my arm and 
drew me back into the shadows of a pier 
building. We watched her come along the 
opposite side of the street, and when she 
had passed us Sailor Frink whispered or- 
ders to me that certainly were good news. 

‘Tail ’er, kid,”’ he said. ‘‘ Be off after ’er 
an’ tail er. Caxton an’ her are right close, 
so they are. Mebbe we'll learn a mite this 
night, mebbe we will. Don’t let ’er wise 
up, but see where she goes, an’ why. Meet 
me back at the room about two bells, lad— 
two bells—but tail ’er first.” 

I just nodded my understanding and was 
off down the street after Maggie. I thought 
I knew where she was going. 

But Maggie fooled me. She did not 
take the trolley to the girls’ home. She 
kept on walking across town and I trailed 
along, all the time wondering more and 
more if she was going to meet the girl after 
all. In about fifteen minutes of good fast 
walking we reached the section of town 
where moving-picture theaters are common. 

There were quite a few people on the 
streets and I had to draw closer to Maggie 
in order not to lose sight of her. So it hap- 
pened that I got a real view of what hap- 
pened. 

Standing in the lobby of a picture theater 
the girl was waiting for Maggie. She came 
forward again as she saw the old woman 
and I heard her laugh and saw her kiss 
Maggie. I was jealous as a cat over that. 
Love is funny. The girl was prettier than 
I thought the first night and there was 
something about the way she moved 
around that knocked me goofy. 

I got another surprise too. As they went 
into the bright lobby I saw Maggie turn 
and smile at the girl, and her blue gums 
were gone—that is, they did not show. 





Maggie had put in a set of teeth and they 
filled out her lips and her cheeks and a fel- 
low would hardly have known her. The 
two of them were like kids at a circus. It 
was a cinch they loved each other. 

I waited until they got inside, then I 
bought a ticket and went in and sat near 
the door so I could see them when they 
came out. I was not much interested in the 
picture. I spent the time trying to spot 
them in the orchestra of the place, but I 
could not doit. The theater, of course, was 
fairly dark. 

At the end of each picture I kept my 
eyes fast on the exits and, sure enough, I 
saw them leaving. I was hardly a step be- 
hind them when they went out. Let Mag- 
gie think whatever she wanted if she 
caught me. After all, I had just as much 
right there as she had, and just because I 
happened to meet her was no sign I had 
followed her. I would have taken any risk 
just to get real close to that girl. 

But they were too interested in each 
other to notice anybody else. Maggie was 
talking and I listened. 

“Uncle Jerry says to take it, dearie,” 
she told the girl. She shook her head as 
though she was trying to make it clear that 
Uncle Jerry’s orders were top stuff. 

“But, Aunt Maggie, he is too good to 
me!” the girl answered. So Maggie was 
her aunt! Just the idea of that was enough 
to grow hair on a crocodile! But I had 
heard the girl’s voice and I loved it. 

“He couldn’t be that,”’ Maggie laughed, 
her false teeth shining like crockery under 
the lobby lights. ‘‘ Nobody could be that 
to you, honey child.” 

This was a new side to Maggie. A side 
that fair took my breath away. Her voice 
had changed and the teeth took a lot of the 
deep wrinkles out of her face and her 
clothes seemed to fit her. She was not so 
bad this way. 

That was all I could hear of what they 
said, but I saw that girl get on a street car 
that I knew would take her home, and 
Maggie started back toward the docks. 
Imagine the difference! Honestly, I could 
not make head or tail of it. I beat it on 
ahead of Maggie and got home pretty 
early. Sailor Frink was not in the room. 

I smoked a cigarette and heard Maggie 
get home and come inside. About half an 
hour after that Frink came into the room. 
His forehead was all wrinkled up with 
thinking. I grinned at him. 

“Movies,” I said, “that’s all I got to re- 
port, sailor. The old woman walked over 
to a theater an’ met another woman an’ 
they went into the joint. When the show 
was over they breezed out an’ the other 
woman hopped a rattler fer home. Maggie 
started back here an’ I come on ahead of 
her.” 

“What kind of a woman did she meet?”’ 
Frink asked me, and I knew all along he 
was sure to do that just because I did not 
want to tell him. But I could never lie 
about that girl. I would hate myself for- 
ever if I did that. 

“The finest girl I ever saw,”’ I told him. 
“She’s as pretty, sailor, as blue water 
lappin’ at sand; an’ when you look at her, 
sailor—honest, when you look at her—she 
seems to kind of shine. Tender an’ soft, 
she shines, like a summer moon.” 

“It’s a good thing you didn’t tear your 
pants, so it is!’’ he barked at me. “‘ Moonin’ 
an’ tore pants ain’t a combination, so they 
ain’t!”’ 

I knew he was laughing at me and it 
seemed terrible. I just sat there and he 
looked me all over and finally grunted and 
said, ‘Women that shine, laddie,”’ he said, 
“ain’t no part o’ black water an’ ware- 
houses. Don’t be makin’ a fool o’ yourself, 
lad—a fool.” 

We sat quiet after that for a long time. 
Now and then the ends of our cigarettes 
would glow red as we puffed. From below 
came sounds of the final cleaning up down 
in the kitchen and restaurant. I got the 
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idea several times that Sailor Frink was 
listening for something definite. I kept 
thinking of the girl and wondering how she 
ever got to be the niece of Maggie. 

I heard Caxton when he came to the 
place. He stood out front and talked to a 
man for a minute, then went in. Sailor 
Frink had taken off his big shoes and 
stretched out on the bed. Just as soon as 
Caxton got there he sat up and reached for 
his shoes. 

“There’s somethin’ atween Caxton an’ 
Mag, that there is,” he growled. ‘‘Let ’em 
have it to themselves, says Sailor Frink 
let ’em have it. But we’ll be usin’ it, that 
we will. While Caxton is gassin’ with Mag- 
gie we’ll be knowin’ where he is, that we 
will.” 

He led the way downstairs and we went 
out. I knew we were going after that boat 
he had told me about. But my mind was 
on the girl and Maggie and Caxton. When 
we were out on the street a sudden idea 
hit me. 

“Sailor,” I asked, “‘what’s this guy 
Caxton’s first name?”’ 

“It’s Jerry, so it is,’’ the sailor answered. 
“‘Jerry—Jerry Caxton.” 

And even when we were going to steal a 
boat away from its moorings and my mind 
should have been entirely on that, all I 
could think of was Uncle Jerry. Caxton, 
the girl had said, was too good to her. 


XII 

VERYTHING I ever did with Sailor 

Frink made me see more and more that 
he had a great mind. He could plan a thing 
thoroughly and well, then work the plan 
quicker than any man I ever knew. That 
was because, if something in his plan went 
wrong, or could be changed to make it bet- 
ter, Frink had the brains to see it and 
furnish the next move at a second’s notice. 

He did that when we went out to steal 
that power boat. Time, he said, was always 
important. ‘‘The longer we spend, bucko, 
on the river, or in places where we are 
buyin’, the greater is our chance o’ bein’ 
troubled, that it is. Fer me, says I, a quick 
job an’ a sure one, then hide away.” 

Instead of going over to the trolley and 
way up to the ferry we had used last time, 
Sailor Frink just walked along the docks 
until he got to a place where about twenty 
lighters and tugs were moored. There he 
led the way into the shadows along the 
dock and whispered orders to me: 

“First off, laddie,”’ he told me, “‘the boat 
we want to steal is moored midstream 
about four blocks north o’ this here spot, so 
it is. There ain’t good sense to be found, 
so there ain’t, in goin’ after our own boat 
just to git out there to her moorin’. We'll 
be shovin’ off in a boat from here.” 

He caught my arm and led me along the 
dock. I knew that people were aboard 
those tugs and lighters. On the lighters, in 
fact, little houses were built up over the 
storing space for cargo, and the captains 
of the lighters lived there all the time. They 
had their wives and families with them 
and once or twice I had seen lighters with 
dogs aboard. Dogs always bark at night. 

But none of that bothered the sailor. He 
edged along the dock and finally located 
a little dinghy tugging at the end of a 
painter. The lighters were side by side and 
you could walk across a plank from one to 
the other. Sailor Frink led the way and 
we went so fast that there was small chance 
of anybody seeing us. It was dark and yet 
it was light. That sounds queer, I know, 
but around the river it is not very hard to 
see at night. There must be something 
about the water catching the rays of lights 
and holding them. 

We got to the little dinghy and hauled it 
up to the lighter. I stepped into it and felt 
around. I thought sure we were licked 
when I saw there were no oars in it, but 
when I whispered that bad news to Sailor 
Frink he turned away and walked along 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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ECAUSE in our eating many of us 

are guided only by our appetites, 
physicians trace a high percentage of ill 
health in this country to our dietary 
habits. 

Constipation, they say, is the underly- 
ing cause of most sickness and one of the 
chief causes of constipation is lack of bulk 
in the food we eat. 

If they would eat more bulk food 
regularly, many persons could escape 
constipation entirely.* 

Millions of people have demonstrated 
this by eating Post’s Bran Flakes every 
morning for breakfast. This delicious, 
nut-brown cereal appeals to their appetite 
and at the same time provides bulk which 
is so essential to healthful regularity. 


Make this two weeks’ test and 
note the difference 


Constipation must not be neglected ! Start 
our two weeks’ test now and begin the 
experiment by mailing the coupon below 
for a free sample which will show you how 
delicious this product is, or by ordering a 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes from your 
grocer. 

Start by eating a dish of Post’s Bran 


Flakes for breakfast. Eat it as a cereal 





* Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by too little 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Bran Flakes; If your 
case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and 
follow bis advice. 
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a difference in the way you feel and you 
will find that Post’s Bran Flakes has acted 
as a natural and effective regulator. 
But don't stop at the 

end of two weeks. Follow 
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healthy people who keep 
on the”‘Road.to Wellville” 
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THE market now rushing in on Hupmobile’s new Century 


Eight reaches far beyond all of our predictions of the last three 
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eight. The market was ready and waiting for such a union. 
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Century Eight a few weeks ago leaves no doubt in our minds 
that the public is as firmly convinced as we are that this car at 


its price represents the greatest motor car value in America. 
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Little Spear Horner sat in the corner — 

His pie all eaten up clean: 

* Twixt finger and thumb he held Double Mint gum — 
No brighter boy ever was seen! 


Easy to Remember: 
DOUBLE MINT 


There’s a very good reason 
why Wrigley’s Double Mint 
is a favorite with millions 
of buyers. 


It has REAL Peppermint 
flavor, full strength, long- 
lasting, refreshing, sooth- 
ing, deliciously cool. 


Beneficial to teeth, breath, 
appetite and digestion. 


ies After every meal 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


The flavor lasts 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
the lighter toward the cabin and shortly 
he came back with oars. That was another 
good thing the sailor had—he knew river 
life and knew where to look for things he 
wanted. 

When we cast loose the current carried 
us away from the lighters pretty fast. The 
sailor was at the oars, and once we got clear 
of the docks he made that little dinghy 
dance. I sat up front and watched for big 
driftwood that might hurt the boat, but I 
guess I did not do much good. 

All around us the lights winked and 
glowed and the ferryboats boomed across 
the river. The moon was bright and threw 
a pillar of light over the black water. I 
was afraid of that, but it did not seem to 
bother Frink. He knew what he had to do 
and he just went about doing it like it was 
a pleasure ride on a park lake. 

I counted three good tramp steamers 
moored in midstream, and in close to shore 
there must have been two hundred little 
motorboats. The tramps carried anchor 
lights and they shone like stars against the 
night. Down below us I could see the run- 
ning lights of another ship. It was coming 
toward us, because the two white lights on 
her masts showed one above the other and 
the red of her port light and the green of her 
starboard gazed ahead as steady and un- 
winking as the eyes of an idol. 

“See that ship comin’?”’ I asked the 
sailor. 

‘Just makin’ way, she is,” Frink an- 
swered. ‘You'll hear her ground tackle 
right soon, that you will.” 

We did too. Off on the far shore there 
was a cable light and the ship was just 
avoiding dropping anchor in line with that 
light. When she was clear of the cable I 
heard her mooring anchor dropped. The 
chain ran through the hawse with a roar 
that was hollow and ringing. I heard the 
anchor splash, and after a minute or two, 
heard the commands of her skipper as the 
crew passed a mooring chain across her 
stem. 

Before I knew it, the sailor had cut out 
rowing and was whispering to me in his 
husky voice. Just a few yards off there 
was a single standing light, and it swayed 
back and forth from the wash of the river. 

“All you do, laddie,’’ Frink whispered, 
‘tis keep this here craft alongside while I 
board ship, so you do. Keep ’er alongside, 
bucko, but don’t let ’er bump. I wants no 
noise on this job, so I don’t. I’ll go aboard 
an’ do what’s to be done. You stand by— 
stand by fer orders to come later.” 

I nodded and kind of held my breath as 
we crept up on the silent boat. It was a 
fairly big boat that I saw. The hull was 
white and the superstructure painted some 
dark color that did not show up very well in 
the night. From the height of the standing 
light I guessed the mast was fifteen feet 
above the deck and about eighteen above 
the water line. There was a cabin, and I 
knew mighty well that somebody would be 
in it. Whoever that was would have a 
visit from Sailor Frink soon—a visit he 
never would forget. 

All of a sudden I got a chill that made 
my teeth dance in spite of myself. The 
idea came to me that the sailor might kill 
a man in order to get his boat. I tried to 
ask him not to, but we were too close by 
for words, and so I just clenched my jaws 
and steadied myself to grab hold of the 
bigger boat’s gunwale when we slid close. 

Frink shipped the oars without a sound. 
One of the blades lay close at my knees and 
water dripped from it to the bottom of the 
dinghy, and each drop sounded to me like 
the blow of a hammer. 

I caught hold and felt the dinghy lurch 
and tip as Frink climbed onto the deck of 
the bigger boat. I saw him move along to- 
ward the cabin hatch, and he was just a 
great big shadow that slipped through the 
night like the sweep of an owl’s wing. 

Just once, in the next few minutes, did I 
hear anything, and that sound made me 
sick. It was a thump followed by a fall. I 
almost lost hold of the boat, because I was 
sure Frink had killed somebody. Nothing, 
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I knew, would stop him once he got started 
on a thing. 

Shortly after the sound he was back be- 
side me, looking down and whispering, in 
his husky voice, orders for me to drop 
astern. 

‘Let ’er drop, matey,” he said, and his 
voice was no different than before. ‘Let 
‘er go astern. Pass me that painter.” 

I let the dinghy slide astern and held 
aloft the painter in its bow. I was about 
sick and it seemed to me that the little boat 
was pitching and tossing a let. I think I 
was dizzy. 

Sailor Frink held the painter and walked 
aft until the bow of the dinghy was at the 
stern of the power boat. There he told me 
to climb onto the deck of the bigger boat. 
With his free hand he reached down and 
caught my arm and fairly lifted me aboard. 
I stood there quaking, and he must have felt 
it, for he laughed easily and bent down and 
moored the dinghy to the stern. 

I followed him forward. The power boat 
was a pretty big one and the cabin sur- 
prised me. I learned afterward that there 
was a galley aboard and room for six men 
to live on the boat if they did not mind 
crowding up a little. 

We went through the cabin hatch and 
Sailor Frink struck a match and found an 
oil lamp. He lit it. I certainly was sur- 
prised when he did that, because my idea 
was that we would work in the dark. Then 
he turned to a bunk at one side of the 
cabin. 

In the light of the lamp I saw a man 
stretched out on the bunk. His face was 
pretty white, and it seemed whiter, be- 
cause a thin stream of blood trickled down 
from his mouth and across a stubble of 
beard on his chin. 

“‘What—what’s that, sailor?” I asked 
Frink. The sailor giggled to himself and 
leaned over the man as a doctor might over 
his patient. 

“Put ’im out, so I did,’”’ he told me. “‘He 
woke up, matey— woke up, he did, just as 
I came through the hatch. An’ he was 
reachin’ fer somethin’, so he was— 
reachin’ ——”’ 

“He ain’t dead?” I croaked. 

“Dead? Him?” The sailor laughed 
again. ‘‘Not him,” he answered. ‘Git hold 
o’ yourself, laddie. All I done was smack 
him down with my fist, laddie—just with 
my fist. He’ll be layin’ quiet till we git a 
start, though.” 

Somehow I thought of the sailor’s big, 
hard hand; thought of it as I had first 
seen it at the reform school, when the palm 
had been around it and I had seen it drop 
back against the big veins of his lower 
wrist. Just the thought of being hit with 
that was enough to make me dizzy. 

Sailor Frink looked around the cabin and 
got some hemp. With that he bound the 
man’s hands to the uprights of the bunk 
and twisted a blanket into a gag that he 
fastened close over the bleeding mouth. 
With a last glance around to be sure that 
all was well, he went again to the deck and 
looked around. When he stepped back 
there was a grin on his face and his teeth 
showed more yellow than ever in the light 
of the lamp. 

““Work to do, Sandy, so there is—work.”’ 
He fished with his big hand along a ledge 
back of a bunk. From it he drew a piece 
of metal that, to me, looked like . plug. He 
chuckled when ke found it. Then he 
opened a forward hatch just ahead of the 
bunks, and I saw the engine of the boat. 

The sailor caught up the lamp and hung 
it so that its light played over the engine. 
He took the plug and set it into a socket. I 
realized that that completed the ignition 
circuit. The sailor had learned what to do 
when he rode this boat that morning. 
Then he primed two of the cylinders with 
gasoline from an oil can beside the motor 
and bent over the bilges for a starting 
crank. I heard the buzz of batteries before 
he gave me any more orders. 

“Now, hearty’—he grinned at me 
through the murk of the cabin—‘“‘git above 
an’ hoist anchor. Coil the line as you haul 
in, laddie, an’ lay the hook on the fo’castle. 
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Then light the runnin’ lights. Lend a hand, 
now--lend a hand. Step sharp!” 

The anchor was heavy and it took all 
my strength to break it free of the muck on 
the river bottom. The wet line came 
through my hands and dug at the cut and 
opened it, and it began to bleed again. I 
did not know it then, because the water 
was warm and my hands were wet, but the 
whole cut opened and bled a lot. 

I saw it when I took the running lights 
into the cabin and lit them. Frink was 
cussing at the motor and spinning the big 
starting crank. After a minute the engine 
caught and the hollow note of the exhaust 
sounded over the water. It scared me to 
death. I did not know who might be out 
after us as soon as that noise started. 

Frink went to the wheel quickly and 
threw it hard over. The boat did not have 
a real good neutral and as soon as the motor 
started the clutch would drag and kick the 
screw over slowly. Frink shot the gear in 
and we went ahead. Behind us the dinghy 
was bobbing along in a white wake. The 
painter was short and I was afraid the little 
boat would ship too much water. 

“*C’mere, lad!”’ Frink snapped when we 
were moving along at a steady but slow 
rate of speed. ‘Hold ’er dead on that 
light.”” He pointed and I took the wheel. 
“‘Keep ’er nose dead on,” he repeated, “‘an’ 
don’t touch nothin’ but the wheel.” 

Then he went into the cabin, and I knew 
he was looking after the man there. I kept 
peering ahead at that light and found it 
not so easy to keep the boat dead on. The 
bow kept swinging to starboard. I guess 
the current of the river did that. My 
nerves seemed all screwed up in a bunch, 
and once, when I was staring out over the 
water, the light grew bigger and bigger, 
until I thought I had switched and was 
looking at the wrong one. I looked away 
and when I looked back it was the same 
old light. 

Again, right out of nothing but the black 
water that sloshed under our bow, came 
the face of the man on the bunk. I could 
see his stubble of beard and it looked like it 
was growing right out of white plaster that 
was just turning a little yellow. Down from 
the mouth ran that little red trickle. 

The hatch behind me opened and I 
looked back, and there was Sailor Frink 
with the form of this man in his arms. The 
man was as big as he was and they looked 
like some shadowy scene in a motion pic- 
ture. Nothing behind them but black 
night and the phantom outline of the super- 
structure deck. All around us the whisper 
of the river and from astern the boiling of 
the wake we left; I shall never forget it. 

I looked ahead again so that I would not 
lose the course. I thought sure Sailor Frink 
was going to heave that body over the side 
and just let it sink. We were so alone and 
it was so dark and silent and the world 
seemed so big. I tried to call out to him 
and ask him not to do that, but words 
dripped from my lips as silently as the 
breath of a woman on soft fur. 

Frink walked back along the deck and I 
watched him, fascinated. He draped that 
big body over one shoulder and freed his 
right arm. With that hand he dragged the 
little dinghy up through the boiling wake, 
and then I saw him catch the superstruc- 
ture with his free hand and hook his foot 
into the bow of the little boat before it 
could drop back again. 

Then he slid down into the boat and took 
the limp man with him. In a few seconds 
he was back on deck and dropped the 
painter into the dinghy on top of the man. 
For just a fleeting second I saw the little 
boat drop astern. Then Frink walked for- 
ward and stood at my side and looked at 
the light I was steering by. 

As he passed the green running light I 
saw its reflection across his face, and he 
was grinning and his yellow teeth looked 
almost the color of the pale light in the 
warehouse. I could not speak to him. 

““Over he went,”’ he said to me, after a 
minute of looking at the light and cocking 
his great head to hear the voice of the 
motor; “over in the dinghy. He’ll float, 
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that he will, an’ the night wind’l! blow the 
webs off his brain.”’ 

“But won’t he know we did it all?"’ I 
managed to ask. 

“ Nary a know,” Frink grunted. “I gave 
him no chance to see me, so I didn't.” 

“He'll drift until he comes to,”’ I said 

“That he will. Then he’ll find the oars 
an’ row hisself ashore an’ keep quiet, that 
he will. If he don’t, laddie, them lighter 
folks’ll raise white water over him a-stealin’ 
o’ their dinghy, so they will.” 

I left it to Frink. There was nothing else 
I could do. He went below again and looked 
over the motor. Then he came back and 
took the wheel from me and swept the gas 
lever down. The motor responded so 
quickly that I almost lost my balance. Off 
both sides of the bow began to leap white 
water that looked like feathers, except that 
when it dropped down it made a continu- 
ous splashing noise that will always be 
music to my ears. P 

Sailor Frink laughed right out loud. He 
loved it too. When a man has the sea in 
him, it is in him to stay. We both had it. 

“‘Ain’t she a kicker fer you?” he asked 
me. “Ain’t she all o’ that, bucko?” 

It certainly was some boat. The night 
air whistled around my ears with a song 
that set my blood a-tingle. With his face 
set in a wide grin that I could easily imag- 
ine, Frink yanked the gas wide open and 
once again the boat shot ahead. I guess it 
was making a good eighteen miles an hour 
and that is pretty fast for a good steady 
sea boat. 

He only let it run at that speed for a few 
seconds, then he cut it down to a slow gait 
and we started downstream, doubled over 
toward the far shore where our boathouse 
was, then upstream, with the sailor at the 
wheel and the hide-out drawing closer by 
the minute. 

We got to the boathouse all right and I 
had to stand out on the bow and try to 
raise that big door about two inches so that 
I could unlock and open the little one that 
led through it onto the inside deck of the 
house. I might as well have tried to lift the 
house itself. 

Frink kept that big boat with the cling- 
ing clutch moving back and forth with 
hardly any trouble. He kicked it ahead 
and back and sideways, so that the nose 
only scraped the door once or twice. He 
certainly was a wonder on the water. 

But I could not budge the door and 
pretty quick he saw that. 

“Is there a hook on deck, matey?” he 
called in his husky voice; “a hook so’s you 
kin hold ’er steady?” 

I looked around the deck and finally the 
sailor called me again and told me he had a 
hook. He had found it laid along the su- 
perstructure ridge. I took the boat hook 
and went again to the bow and got hold 
with it. Frink shut off the motor and came 
along the deck to the deor. I held the boat 
fast. With one hand he leaned down, got 
his grip, and up came the door. 

With the other he unlocked the little 
door and stepped inside. In just a second 
he had the flash light burning and I heard 
the tackle that worked the big door creak. 
You can see how dumb I was when I tell 
you that I had hooked onto a handle of the 
big door, and when the sailor started her 
up I not only came near falling over the 
side but I lost my hold and the boat 
started out. I made a wild grab and luck 
was with me. The hook slid along some 
mossy piling and finally caught. 

As easy as I could, I pulled the boat back 
and then the sailor shoved it around and 
got the bowline, which he made fast inside 
the house. The boat with the flat landing 
deck was moored inside and took up all 
the room. 

“Lend a hand, laddie!”"’ Frink called to 
me. ‘Hop off on deck here an’ lend a hand! 
Step lively!” 

I went out over the bow and waited to 
be told what to do. It did not take the 
sailor long tot . me. He sent me to haui 
the whaleboat as far forward as it would go 
and told me to hold it there steady. Then 
he got an auger and bit and stepped down 
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into the boat and drilled the plug out of the 
bottom of it. 

In the boathouse he found all the old iron 
and junk he could. There was one anvil 
that had been used as an anchor, there was 
quite a length of heavy chain and an old- 
time anchor with solid flukes that must 
have weighed three hundred pounds. All 
these he laid in the bottom of the whale- 
boat. 

I saw that he was going to sink the boat, 
motor and all. We would not lose an awful 
lot by that, because the kicker was an old 
one-cylinder thing that was not worth 
much. The hole in the bottom did the 
trick and in no time at all the whaleboat 
got hard for me to hold. I took a turn with 
the painter and snubbed her up close. 

“Keep ’er forrad, lad,” Frink kept tell- 
ing me. “Don’t let ’er drop back none. 
Keep ’er nose a-rubbin’ wood, lad— 
a-rubbin’ wood.” 

When she was full to the gunwales the 
sailor looked it over for the last time, then 
told me to cast her off quick. When I did, 
it sank like a bullet, but the sailor had been 
wise, and put the weight in her stern. In- 
stead of going straight down, she shot out 
under the boat we had just stolen. 

“That'll clear our cache, anyhow, 
matey,” the sailor grinned. “Now, in with 
the new craft, lad; in with ’er!” 

Together we hauled the stolen motor- 
boat into the house. I was afraid it might 
be too long for the house, but I reckoned 
without the sailor again. He had thought 
of all that before he took the boat. As he 
rode down the river and into the bay with 
that stolen stuff for the Nancy, he had 
looked this boat over very carefully. 

There was not too much room, but there 
was room enough. We lowered away the 
big door and were safe in our hide-out; the 
new boat was ours unless someone traced 
it to us. Even there Sailor Frink had 
planned ahead. He wasted no time and he 
was the hardest and fastest worker I ever 
saw. 

He yanked off his coat and shirt, switched 
on an electric trouble light which he fas- 


| tened to the boat battery, and handed me a 


saw. I worked then steadily until dawn. 


| Just as soon as I had finished one job the 
| sailor had the next one ready. 


We cut 
down the superstructure in sections, then 


| eut the sections into pieces that one man 


could handle pretty easy. 

By the time the sailor called a halt my 
cut hand was all covered with blood again, 
our clothes hung to us like pasted paper, 
and I was so tired that I was half blind. 
But the job was done. The top of that 
motorboat lay in piled lumber along the 


| deck of the boathouse. Anybody, to see it 


now, never would think it was the same 


| boat. 


“We'll dress, that we will,”’ Sailor Frink 
told me. ‘Then we'll walk up the alley 
an’ eat. After that there’ll be a cleanin’-up 
fire on the beach, so there will.” 

We washed in the river as well as we 


| could, then went up to the little town 


where the dinky trolley ran, and found us 
a restaurant. There were quite a few men 
there and most of them were workmen who 
had done a night shift. Nobody seemed to 
pay any particular attention to us. I atea 
meal that the sailor said would kill a horse. 

When we were through eating I felt bet- 
ter. The sailor looked at my hand and we 
hung around awhile until a drug store 
opened. Then I showed the druggist the 


| cut and he gave me some salve and a band- 


age. He bandaged the hand for me and 
said he thought it would heal all right if I 


| kept the salve on it and kept it covered 
| with a bandage. The sailor told him that 
| I was his helper in a factory and had cut 


my hand on a piece of tin. 

After that we walked along back to the 
boathouse. The sun was bright and warm 
and the river glistened like a mirror with 
soap waves painted on its surface. I tried 
to picture the spot where we had stolen the 
boat the night before, but I could not be 


| sure. First we had gone downstream, then 


up. That fooled me. I wondered where 
the man on the bunk had wound up. 





Back at the boathouse the sailor did not 
lose any time. Other men were working 
along the shore and several of the boat- 
houses were open. We walked down just 
like we had not been there all night. The 
sailor unlocked the gangway door and we 
wentin. He left the door open like we were 
airing the place. Then he started a little 
fire outside and burned some old wood and 
some papers. 

All morning long we hung around, burn- 
ing that superstructure, keeping that fire 
going steady, but never letting it get big 
enough to attract attention. When the pile 
of ashes got too big, we would shovel them 
into the river, and it was fun to watch them 
go out so quick and see little spurts of 
steam go creeping off on the still air and 
finally vanish as completely as the super- 
structure of that motorboat had. 

When everything was burned I felt easier 
of mind. We swept off the gangway, the 
platform in front of the house and the little 
plank walk that ran down one side of the 
place. To anybody who might have seen us, 
we were just having a good clean-out, like, 
nowandthen everybody did along the beach. 

When the work was done, it seemed to 
me, what with the lack of sleep and the 
heat of the day and the fire, that I never 
could walk up to that little trolley car. 
Sailor Frink laughed at me a little, but he 
said he understood, and he put a clean 
bandage on my hand. 

Then he said he would clean up and go 
over to town and that I could cork off in 
the boathouse until late afternoon, when 
he would be back with some paint and 
brushes and stuff to change the boat still 
more. I agreed to that quick enough. He 
helped me pile up some canvas that still 
covered the coil of eight-inch line, and I 
flopped on that. 

After he was gone I tried to sleep, but 
my eyes stayed open regardless. My hand 
hurt quite a bit and I had a dull headache 
from the work and the heat, and I could 
not sleep, tired as Iwas. I kept thinking of 
Caxton being Uncle Jerry to that wonder- 
ful girl and of Maggie being Aunt Maggie. 

I knew that I would meet the girl some 
day. I wondered just how I would work it 
and just what her name was and how she 
would be if I could sit alone with her and 
talk and let her talk. I hated Maggie for 
the kisses she had got from the girl; would 
have been Maggie, I guess, in order to get 
them for myself. 

I began to scheme on how to meet her, 
and no very definite idea came to me, be- 
cause always my thoughts would jump 
over to what I would say to her after I had 
met her, and what she would say to me, and 
how she would look saying it. There was 
something I had noticed about her lips. 
They seemed to curve up into her cheek 
and then, just like a streak of soft red light 
in the sunset, fade out into pink and white, 
and leave you wondering where they had 
gone, but happy with the pink and white. 
Love is funny. 

Finally I began to drowse off to sleep, but 
another idea knocked sleep so far that I sat 
right up on the canvas. I would get me 
some new clothes! With a hundred dollars 
to spend, I ought to make myself look like 
a one-man pageant. White shirts, new 
suit, snappy tie and some low-cut yellow 
shoes would not be too tough. 

Then, when I did meet her, she would 
see that I was quite a guy and would not be 
ashamed to be seen with me. Again my 
thoughts got ahead of me. I could not 
scheme to meet her; all I could imagine 
was talking to her and walking with her. 

But I promised to get myself the clothes, 
and I thought the suit should be either 
gray or blue—or maybe black—or even 
tan, to kind of go with the shoes. Then I 
would walk with her and we would look 
swell together. But I promised myself I 
would certainly put the slug on the shoe 
dealer if those shoes should squeak. 


xr 
SLEPT until Sailor Frink returned, and 
that was almost at dark. He brought 
down a pail of beer and some sandwiches, 






and I certainly had an appetite for them. 
In addition to that, he brought four or five 
paint brushes and six heavy cans of paint. 
These he opened while I ate and drank. 

Just as soon as I finished we started 
painting the boat above the water line. 
We started at the bow and raced each other 
down opposite sides. 

You would be surprised to see how fast 
that paint went over the hull. In about 
two hours we had it covered with a first 
coat. We were working practically in the 
dark and we painted the craft a medium 
brown color. 

With that done, the sailor got out saws 
again and we went to work at cutting out 
the after deck that covered the bunks. 

That was a hard job and we did not have 
it finished at midnight, when we both felt 
so tired that we decided to lay down and 
sleep again. 

But the boat was changed a lot and I 
could see enough of Frink’s plans already 
to know that nobody would know her when 
we shoved out on the river the next time. 
Of course there was the engine, and that 
would be pretty hard to change. But there 
was little chance of Sailor Frink letting 
anybody get a good look at that. 

For the next three days I lived at the 
boathouse. I never worked harder in my 
life. Sailor Frink would go away, leaving 
me with a list of things to do while he was 
gone. I always tried to have them finished 
before he got back with another headful of 
ideas for work. 

In that three days we rebuilt a super- 
structure over the hull, removed the after 
deck and bunks so that we had storage 
space for cargo, changed all the wires of the 
motor that showed, changed the spark 
plugs and cut away the number that was 
stamped on the cylinder block. Then we 
dented and repainted the intake manifold, 
put on a new exhaust pipe, and Sailor 
Frink bought and installed a silencer like 
he had used on the whaleboat. 

That done, we listed the boat to star- 
board by lashing her down with a block 
and tackle. In that way we got almost to 
the keel with fresh paint of the brown 
color. After two coats of that had dried 
well, we lashed her on the other side and 
repeated. 

Whenever I stepped out into the air 
during those three days I felt as I had 
when I crushed out of the reform school. It 
was swell to get away from the smell of 
paint and wet ropes and still dank air. But 
I did not get out often. We kept too busy 
to think of anything but the work at hand. 

When I was painting and the sailor was 
rot talking to me, I thought about the girl 
and began to guess what her name was. 
Once when the sailor called over to me a 
question, I answered him by saying: 
‘Mildred is a swell name.” 

He straightened up and looked over at 
me, but he did not say anything and I felt 
like a fool. But I could not help thinking 
about that girl; not then any more than I 
can now. 

Once or twice I was tempted to tell Frink 
about her, but a sort of sixth sense kept me 
from doing that. I was afraid that if I did, 
he might try to use her to keep closer track 
of Caxton and in that way start us off on 
opposite sides. 

The way Sailor Frink always kept his 
mouth shut, and the way that Caxton had 
made that blunder about the torn pants 
had, I guess, taught me the trick and the 
value of silence. More and more, I was 
using it. I got to a point where I never said 
anything but what I had to say, and that 
went even for Sailor Frink. 

He was the same way with me. For in- 
stance, on the trips he would take from the 
boathouse, he never told me that he was 
pulling more pirate stuff. He just walked 
in toward the end of the third day and 
said that he now owed me eleven hundred 
dollars, because he had pulled off a little 
deal with Shark while I was busy getting 
the boat made over. 

He always spoke very highly of the work 
I did on the boat, and many times I saw his 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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“I do a little burning here and there but I’ve 
never bothered you, have I?” 








Fire stands at your elbow every time O©nr.uco.-se 
the question of insurance comes up. His 

crashing, roaring, crackling voice is soothed to a 
gentle, beguiling whisper as he urges you to stop 


paying for something you do not need. loss by fire is sound, adequate insurance. 


He’s never bothered you. No. But what about your There is an insurance adviser in your town who can 
burned-out neighbor? Have you some potent means of do a great deal for you. Do not hesitate to call him 
avoiding disaster that he lacked? in. His business is to study your problem, outline 


Where there is property there is fire a plan of protection fitted to your needs and give 


He represents the — 





you an opportunity to accept it. 





danger and the only protection against 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 











If you enjoy good lively par- 
ties in your home, with plenty 
of snappy dance music and fun 


that’s real. Then, by all 
means, buy an Allen Portable 
today. 


The cost is small but the pleas- 
ure it brirgs is big and lasting. 
For Allen Portables have all 
the new musical features. 
They play all records perfectly, 
and give you the snappiest 
music you've ever heard. Your 
choice of three fine models in 
attractive colors! 


The Allen Portable isthe 
modern musical instrument for 
the home, apartment, or hotel. 
And just right to take along for 
week ends, school or college! 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

yellow teeth in a wide grin as he told me 
how good I was and how handy to have 
around. But he never told me, until we 
left the boathouse and started back to 
town, that together with Shark he had 
struck a deal for the loft and had laid in 
some supplies with the money we had all 
pooled to start on. 

After that boathouse and mighty little 
water to wash in but the river water and a 


| swim at night when we had quit work, 


Maggie’s place certainly looked good to me 
when we got there. We came over just 
about suppertime and I had some stew and 
bread, and I certainly did eat a lot and 
enjoy it all. 

“‘Sandy has been a-workin’, so he has,” 
Sailor Frink told Maggie. I knew he was 
figuring on her telling Caxton, because it 
was a cinch they had missed me from 
around therestaurant. ‘‘He’s been a-helpin’ 
o’ a man up the river, an’ he made ten dol- 
lars a day, so he did; which, says I, is good 
fer a lad.” 

Maggie grunted and there was no way of 
telling whether she believed the story or 
not. But I knew what the sailor expected 
me to tell after that, and if anybody asked 
me what man I had helped, I would pre- 
tend to be sore and refuse to answer. That 
would explain things well enough. 

While I was cleaning up before supper I 


| got to thinking about meeting the girl 
| again and of how I would look in a new 





| didn’t mean. 


suit. I decided that it had to be gray, with 
maybe a little stripe in it, because gray 
would go so much better with her hair and 
her eyes. I figured I better get the clothes 
right away, so that it would look like I had 
used the money I earned helping that man 
sailor made up about. 

The next morning Sailor Frink took me 
down to the loft. It was a good big place 
and it was low with rafters that were white- 
washed overhead. We could lay boards 
along these rafters and use them for stor- 
ing stuff later on. Sailor Frink had bought 
a lot of junk and stored it around the place. 
It looked swell. 

He had gone out and really bought this 
stuff and paid for it in cash. I could see 
that his idea was to start off with proof 
that we were on the level and take his time 
about bringing stolen stuff to the loft. He 
winked at me as we went in, and I looked 
up over the door. There was a sign 
painted: 

SAILOR FRINK SHIP STORES. 

In one corner of the loft he had put up 
some partitions for a little office and built 
a desk against the wall. There ‘he could 
talk to customers who might come in, or 
salesmen who were suckers enough to try 
to sell us something. It was all very good. 
It would fool almost anybody. 
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I looked around pretty proud and happy 
to know that I owned a third of it and that 
such a guy as the sailor was going to run it 
into big money for us. I had no idea then 
how fast the thing would develop or how 
many strings the sailor was planning for 
our bow. 

“You’re a-workin’ here fer me, so you 
are,” the sailor told me as we walked around 
the loft and looked it over. ‘‘You’ll be 
doin’ o’ things that I can’t handle myself, 
so you will. If anybody don’t like that, 
they can go to the devil, so they can!” 

We worked around the loft all that morn- 
ing. I painted up the office walls and 
helped the sailor stow some of the stuff he 
had really bought. Then we got a saw and 
cut two big traps through the floor at the 
far end of the loft where it stuck out over 
the river. They would serve to load stuff 
through into boats. 

While we were working there Caxton 
came in. He had the same twist on his lips, 
just like he was trying to laugh and at the 
same time remembering that he should 
not do it because he was a cop and might 
have to knock you off any minute. His 
hard eyes darted around the place and 
gave you the feeling that they had seen 
everything there was to be seen and maybe 
a few things you did not want seen. 

Sailor Frink looked up at him, but we 
went right on with our work. Caxton 
strolled over and looked down at us as we 
worked. ‘‘Come to wish us luck, like as 
not,” Frink grinned at him. “Nice of you, 
so ’tis; right nice.” 

“Yeah,” Caxton mumbled, “all the 
luck in the world to you, an’ to you, too, 
kid.” 

“Thanks,” I said. Before I could say 
more he was talking again: 

“There ain’t anything I like better to 
see than a new business startin’ up,’”’ he 
said slowly. “‘What are your plans?” 

**We'll buy an’ sell, so we will,”’ Sailor 
Frink told him. ‘Just the same as any- 
body else, we'll buy an’ sell.’ 

“As long,” Caxton grumbled, ‘‘as you 
buy as much as you sell, you’ll be doin’ 
great.” 

“As long,’”’ Sailor Frink snapped back 
at him, “‘as we sell as much as we buy, we'll 
be doin’ better, so we will.’’ 

I knew the sailor was right mad. It 
would take only a little bit more of this 
Caxton to bring about trouble. I hoped 
we would have no trouble with Caxton. 
Later on I realized that I was less afraid of 
him as a cop than I was as an uncle. If he 
was the girl’s uncle, I was sure we would 
have to meet him together when I got en- 
gaged to her, and it would make it all the 
harder if we had treuble now. 

But when Frink got mad, Frink was mad 
all over. He was apt to grin and show his 
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yellow teeth and keep very cool, but I 
could tell. That little trick he had of 
pursing out his lips and kind of chewing 
the inside of them made his scar dance and 
twitch, and that was a sure sign. He was 
doing that now and I noticed that he 
straightened up and looked Caxton square 
in the eye. 

Caxton shrugged his shoulders, but he 
did not give an inch. He was the kind of a 
guy that stood pat no matter if he was 
climbing the golden stairs on roller skates. 
There was no bluff with him except the 
ones he pulled himself. Convince him he 
was right and he would go through if he 
had to fight the Army and then the Navy 
and finally swap punches with the Marine 
Corps. 

There they stood, and finally Caxton said, 
‘“‘That’s right. I can see you are a business 
man, Sailor Frink. Just be damned sure to 
keep the buyin’ an’ the sellin’ balanced 
up.” There was a hard warning and a clear 
threat in his manner. 

“You’re just a-pickin’ on us, Caxton, so 
you are,”’ Frink told him straight from the 
shoulder. “‘I ain’t a-likin’ o’ it. I know 
you're a man, that I do—a good man. 
But I’m askin’ if you take me fer a boy, 
so I am.” 

“T’ll take you fer somethin’ more than a 
boy,”’ Caxton cracked. ‘‘I’ll take you fer 
the first crooked move you make. If I 
wanted to ride you, I woulda taken this 
kid here long ago fer crushin’ out of the 
reform school. All I ask is that you go 
straight.” 

“Wasn’t you ever a kid? Didn’t you 
ever do anythin’ wrong?” I asked him. 
“‘Mebbe that’s why you got to be a cop. 
You had to follow other people so’s they 
wouldn’t be followin’ you.” 

A funny look came into his eyes. It was 
several seconds before he answered. Then 
he turned away and walked toward the 
door. ‘‘Yeah,” he said, “I done wrong 
things—damn wrong. Fer all you know, 
that’s why you got the break you did. 
You’re a kid, and kids do foolish things 
all kids do. No kid is responsible fer some 
of the wrong things he does. It’s just be- 
cause he’s a kid.” 

It certainly was a funny ending for such 
a hot talk. Frink looked after him as he 
went out. Caxton stopped at the front 
door and stood there in the sunlight while 
he lit his smoke. When he was gone the 
smoke hung there in the doorway for a 
time as though it might have been a part of 
Caxton and was hanging back to see what 
we did after he had gone. 

“He said that,’”’ Sailor Frink told me, 
‘“‘just like he was tryin’ to make hisself be- 
lieve it, so he did.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


“‘And yet you have the temerity to sit 
there and tell us that it looks like rain.” 

‘Perhaps you'd like some more coffee,” 
said Mrs. Kent, trying to change thesubject. 

“‘I object!” exclaimed Mr. Kent. ‘*The 
question is leading, and moreover, it calls 
for the operation of the witness’ mind. It 
is irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial. 
We were discussing the weather.” 

“T didn’t mean ——”’ 

“You didn’t mean. Now you tell us you 
I suppose that is as true as 
everything else you've told us here today.” 

“TI just meant that I didn’t mean any 
offense,” said his wife tearfully. ‘I remem- 
ber when we were first married you never 
spoke to me that way.” 

“‘Now wait a minute,” said Mr. Kent 
quietly. ‘‘ We'll see about that. Your mem- 
ory is pretty good, I suppose.” 

“Te.” 

“What was the date of our wedding?” 
“March 21, 1890.” 

“And what day of the week was that?” 
“Friday.” 

“‘And how was the weather that day?” 





(Continued from Page 24 


“Why, I think it was clear 

“You think it was clear. I thought you 
said a moment ago that your memory was 
pretty good. Now where were you on the 
night of August 16, 1890?” 

“I can’t remember that.” 

** And will you swear that on the night of 
August 16, 1890, I didn’t speak to you the 
way I am speaking to you now?” 

**You never spoke to me that way when 
we were first 

‘“* Answer my question!” 

“*You never fe 

“Will you be kind enough to answer the 
question, yes or no? Weare not interested 
in what I did or what I never did. We are 
concerned merely with what occurred on 
the night of August 16, 1890.” 

‘*I—I can’t remember.” 

“Ha! Now you tell us you can’t remem- 

ber. Your memory is still as good as it al- 


oe” 


“To 
‘Well, we'll pass from that. A moment 
ago you said something about what you de- 
scribed as another cup of coffee.” 





“Ton 

‘* Please speak up so that we can all hear 
you. Will you kindly direct the maid to 
take this cup of mine, marked Plaintiff's 
Exhibit A for Identification, and have it re- 
filled with that liquid which you now claim 
to be coffee.” 

“It is coffee,”” said Mrs. Kent indig- 
nantly. 

‘“‘That’s purely hearsay,”’ said Mr. Kent. 
‘We'll find out pretty soon whether it’s 
coffee or not. Instruct the maid to refill 
Plaintiff’s Exhibit A for Identification with 
the dark-brown fluid alleged to be coffee. 
And while she’s at it she might bring in a 
few more of what you allege to be breakfast 
rolls.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kent meekly. 

** And tell her to produce them forthwith, 
as I have an important engagement in court 
this morning at ten o’clock.”’ 

““Do you want ‘ 

“No further questions,” said Mr. Kent. 
‘*Examination closed.” 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence. 
—Newman Levy. 














JUNIOR 


Chassis $895° i 


For loads up to one-half ton. A 6-cylinder 
delivery car. Quick to start and quick to stop. 
Large enough for average deliveries, but small 
enough to handle easily and park in small 
pockets. So smart in appearance that it will 
say to the whole wide world: “I represent the 
kind of firm you like to deal with.” 


TONNER 


Chassis $995°° Fen 


For loads up to one ton. The latest addition 
to the Speed Wagon line. Built to deliver the 
same fast, economical service that has distin- 
guished the Junior. A six, of course, with un- 
usually complete equipment—including auto- 
matic chassis lubrication (Myers Patent), 


STANDARD 
Chassis $1345 seating 


For the world’s average load—up to a ton and 
a half. 6-cylinder Speed Wagon engine. Myers 
Magazine Oilers for automatic chassis lubrica- 
tion. Lower, faster, more powerful, quicker on 
the pick-up, easier to handle, more complete, 
and even more of the ruggedness and durabil- 
ity which have saved thousands of dollars for 
former Speed Wagon owners. 


MASTER 
chassis $1645 Lansing 


A little huskier than the Standard—for hauling 
loads up to two tons. The Master, the fourth of 
the new Speed Wagons, assures Speed Wagon 
performance and economy on the heavier type 
of hauling jobs. A longer chassis, a heavier rear 
axle added to 6-cylinder power, make the Master 
a rea! innovation in the heavier truck field. 


HEAVY DUTY 
Chassis $2185° hanes 


The lowest priced 6-cylinder truck of its size in 
the world. For hauling loads up to three tons—at 
light load gaits and at light load costs. 4-speed 
transmission, dual rear wheels, low load plat- 
form, and the powerful 6-cylinder engine, and 
other distinctive features that are putting the 
new Speed Wagons so far in advance. 
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SPEED “WAGON 


70 


of all hauling jobs 


In fleets, or singly—in big business or little—for virtually every need of 
faster, surer, easier,cheaper hauling,the right new Speed Wagon is ready. 
For the Speed Wagon line now covers 93% of all trucking uses. 
This means that Speed Wagons’ 6-cylinder agility, faster pick-up 
and dependable economy are available to practically every 
vocation. It means that truck operators can standardize 


on Speed Wagons, because among the Speed igh ) 
Wagons are the right capacities to suit their \ 
requirements. yan / V\, 
There’s a Speed Wagon to fit your 1) ei 
a 


needs. Try it out. 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 
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Faster, surer, easier, cheaper hauling 
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35 Years 


BYERS has given 
unfailing por inthe 
Old Masonic Temple 


Ry in Chicago, where old things rap- 
idly give way to new, yet a few things, 
because of their special character or value, 
do remain and grow more interesting with 
the passage of the years. One such monu- 
ment is the old Masonic Temple, erected in 
1889—a good building then and a good 
building today. 


Byers Pipe was used in the boiler plant 
and in all the steam and return lines 
throughout. This installation illustrates 
very well why the old Temple is still a good 
building. It was built of good materials in 
general; and the pipe in particular has 
proved its lasting quality. The risers and 
mains and even the small branch lines are 
all apparently as good now as when they 
were put in. If the Temple stands for an- 
other generation, no doubt most of these 
pipes will still remain in service. 


It costs a little more to install Byers— 
no more for the labor, a little more for the 
pipe itself; but even so, the cost of pipe is 
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a small item. Added years of pipe service, 
unfailing, unvarying, without need of care 
or thought—this, on the other hand, is not 
a small matter. It is one of the vital things 
that make long life for the building and 
economy for the investor. 


Byers Pipe is now just what it was in 
1889, genuine wrought iron of the highest 
quality, with all the native ingredients on 
which the admirable and amazing durability 
of wrought iron depends. Better wrought 
iron cannot be produced by any art known, 
and a product debased in quality for the 
sake of cheapness the Byers principle forbids. 


Therefore the character of Byers Pipe has 
never changed. To the same unwavering 
policy, the A. M. Byers Company is com- 
mitted for the future. Architects, builders, 
and owners are safe, now as always, when 
they rely upon the pipe with the spiral stripe. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 
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COUNTERIRRITANT 


her and do what dyin’ I got to do myself, 
But she’s up and gone.” 

“Do you mean Amanda Wade?” asked 
Giotto. 

““Mysister, 
cavernously. 

“*T didn’t know,” said Giotto, ‘“‘she had 
a brother.” 

“Most folks didn’t,”’ said Mr. Wade. “I 
don’t cal’late I was mentioned much. The 
fambly wan’t proud of me. Dunno’s they 
knowed I was alive. I hain’t been seen hide 
or hair of since I was fourteen, and that’s 
nigh forty year back.”” He coughed again. 
“T hear tell Mandy was well off, and I 
figgered mebby she might take me in fer 
the short spell that’s left. But I’ll have to 
be movin’ on.” 

Giotto’s face was grave and his eyes dark 
with sympathy as he led the stranger up 
the stairs to one of the less expensive rooms 
and helped him to make himself comfort- 
able; then he went again to his desk, de- 
pressed by the stranger’s obvious unhappi- 
ness and tragic plight. Presently Hamilcar 
Bellows, proprietor of the tavern, awakened 
from his nap on the piazza and ambled 
through in search of a snack. Giotto ac- 
costed him. 

“‘Hamilcar,” he said, ‘Amanda Wade’s 
brother is here.” 

“Don’t recall she had one,” said Ham- 
ilear. 

“Black sheep,” said Giotto. ‘“‘Come 
home to die.”” He paused. ‘“‘I don’t know 
the situation, but I wonder if something 
can’t be done for him. Who are the execu- 
tors and who is the heir?” 

“Justice Frazer’s executor or adminis- 
trator or suthin’. The heir’s a niece from 
Dover.” The old man paused suddenly and 
scratched his head. ‘‘ Mandy died ’thout 
no will. I dunno much law, but looks to 
me like a brother come ahead of a niece.” 

“He does,” said Giotto, ‘“unquestion- 
ably.”” His face brightened. ‘‘Then this 
poor fellow would be the heir, and the 
property is considerable.” 

‘‘Seems as though,’’ said Hamilcar. 

“He doesn’t realize it,”” said Giotto. He 
bent his brows. ‘‘ At best, he seems to have 
but a short time to live.’”’ He laid down his 
pen. ‘Guess I’ll run across and speak to 
Frazer.” 

‘*Never see no good come from meddlin’ 
in other folks’ affairs,’ said Hamilcar, ‘‘ but 
knowin’ you as I do, and observin’ your 
habits of mind, I cal’late you jest can’t 
pervent yourself from doin’ it.’’ 

Giotto smiled. “‘ As a reader of character, 
Hamilcar,’’ he said, ‘‘you wear the cham- 
pionship belt. Anyhow here goes.” 

Justice Frazer sat in his littered office 
when Giotto arrived; he looked up, frown- 
ing over his spectacles in a very official 
manner. 

‘‘Got business before this here court?”’ 
he asked. 

**There’s a man at the hotel,” said Giotto, 
“who claims to be Amanda Wade’s 
brother.” 

“‘Mandy’s brother? That ‘ud be the 
missin’ Ben, I cal’late. We been through 
all the legal rigmarole of advertisin’ and 
searchin’ before the court ’ud presume him 
dead. He hain’t been heard of in thutty- 
forty year.” 

“Then,” said Giotto, 
brother Ben?” 

‘*He run off when he was a boy,” said 
the justice. 

“He didn’t know,” said Giotto, “‘that 
his sister was dead. He came home to die 
himself.” 

‘“Um—kind of complicates matters, 
seems as though. Now don’t that beat 
all! Just when I was on the p’int of settlin’ 
this here estate and turnin’ over the prop- 
pity to Ellen White! Felks won’t like it 
neither. Everybody was tickled when 
Ellen come into the money, and now they’! 
be hard feelin’s if she’s done out of it, to 
say nothin’ of the disapp’intment that’s 
comin’ to her.” 


*said Mr. Wade, and coughed 


“there was a 


Continued from Page 17 


““T doubt,” said Giotto, ‘‘if she will be 
kept out of it long. But the man must be 
cared for and his rights must be protected. 
What steps are necessary?” 

‘“*Fust off,’’ said the justice, “‘he’ll have 
to prove he’s the feller he claims to be. 
Just claimin’ hain’t sufficient for no probate 
court.” 

“Thank you,” said Giotto. “I'll have a 
talk with the man.” 

He returned to the hotel, and when half 
an hour of leisure from his duties presented 
itself rapped on Mr. Wade’s door. That 
gentleman sat disconsolate in his rocking- 
chair and showed scant interest even when 
informed that undoubtedly he was heir to 
a considerable property —a property which 
not only would provide for his comfort but 
would rank him as an individual of impor- 
tance in the community. 

“T don’t want nothin’,” he said, “but a 
place to crawl away to-—a place where I 
won’t be kicked around and where it’s kind 
of warm and comfortable.” 

“But first,” said Giotto, ‘‘we must prove 
your identity.” 

“*How’sa body dothat? I’m me. Hain’t 
no gittin’ around that. But I dunno’s I 
kin proveit. It’s been nigh forty year a 

‘“‘Have you no papers—no documents or 
pictures or anything connecting you with 
the Wade family here?”’ 

“Dunno,” said Ben lackadaisically. 
“When I git strength I'll kind of look 
through my things.” 

With that Giotto must needs content 
himself for the moment, but while he waited 
for Wade to arouse himself to the situation, 
he retained young Lawyer Jenkins to make 
in due form Ben Wade's claim of heirship to 
the estate of his late sister. And so the 
matter became public. Hempstead and its 
environs bubbled and rumbled with it; al- 
most to a man and to a woman, the town 
regarded Ben as an interloper and took 
sides with Ellen White. 

“‘Anybuddy,”’ said Pazzy Fox, “that 
stays away fer forty year hain’t got no busi- 
ness comin’ back a-tall.”’ 

In which pronouncement he voiced the 
opinion of the community. 


iv 

ISS ROCKWELL, living in the same 

hotel with the claimant to the Wade 
estate, naturally became interested in so 
romantic a figure, and it was to be expected 
that the sympathy of a young woman to 
whom all life was so interesting would go 
out to a figure so pathetic. At first she hes- 
itated to approach Mr. Wade at those rare 
times when he sat drooping in the lobby of 
the tavern, but she did study him covertly. 
She reconstructed his life, made excuses for 
his shortcomings, desired very greatly to 
peer into the mystery which shrouded the 
years of his absence. 

She fancied he must have seen and done 
interesting things; she puzzled her head 
to comprehend the nature of a man who 
would cut himself off from relations and 
friends for what seemed to her a lifetime. 
And now that he had come home again, she 
exercised her intelligence to find for her the 
reasons for his indifference to his claims to 
a moderate fortune. 

It was there she bogged down. It seemed 
to her that a man who stood with one foot 
through the doorway of despair should re- 
gard with a more excited eye the possibility 
of plucking that foot back and of placing it 
upon firm and clement.ground. That he 
should exhibit neither pleasure nor anxiety, 
cupidity nor relief to know that his troubles 
were in a fair way to solve themselves 
seermed to her a thing unnatural. One could 
not help being affected in some visible way, 
but Ben Wade seemed not to be affected at 
all. It seemed, from reports which reached 
her ears, that it was difficult to compel him 
to give his help in establishing his claim. It 
was as if, in short, he had no comprehension 
of his plight or of the glowing possibilities 
of the situation. 


It puzzled her greatly, and annoyed her. 
So she took to scrutinizing him as if he were 
some exotic specimen under a microscope. 
She became a scientist, studying every 
movement and manifestation of this strange 
creature in order to solve the riddle of its 
existence. She even applied to her father. 

‘“‘Papa,” she said, “you were born here. 
You must remember Ben Wade.”’ 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I remember 
Ben. Never amounted to much as a boy. 
Wouldn't stay in school.” 

“Have you talked to him since he came 
home?” 

“Is he home?” asked Mr. Rockwell, ele- 
vating his eyebrows. 

“You know he is.” 

“T know nothing about it. I'm not med- 
dling in other folks’ business.” 

“But if you knew him you may be able 
to help him prove who he is—so the court 
will know it.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Rockwell harshly, “no 
skin off my nose.” 

“He doesn’t seem to care,”’ said Leslie. 

Rockwell sneered. “He cares all right,” 
he said. 

Leslie puckered up her keen little face 
and frowned. 

“You mean he’s making believe 
he’s just pretending he doesn’t care 
acting?”’ 

She, who was used to her father’s tem- 
pers, was astonished at the sudden distor- 
tion of his face, at the sudden alteration in 
his eyes from half-smiling contempt to an- 
other expression which she could not read, 
but which set her deeply to thinking. 

“You keep your nose out of this dish,”’ 
he said harshly. “If anybody’s nose is go- 
ing to get scorched, let it be young sprig- 
gins’.”’ 

“You mean Giotto North?” 

“Him,” said Rockwell. 

“How,” asked Leslie, “‘can he get his 
nose scorched?”’ 

“Oh, be still,”’ said Rockwell, ‘and let a 
man read his paper.” 

She did become quiet, with the quietness 
of concentration. How, she was asking, 
could Giotto scorch his nose? And what 
was the meaning of the look she had sur- 
prised in her father’s eye? It seemed to her 
to be akin to wariness. But why should he 
be wary when she asked if Ben Wade were 
play-acting? 

She reached two conclusions: First, 
Giotto could scorch his nose only if Ben 
was an impostor; second, her father would 
find need for wariness only if he knew Ben 
was play-acting and if somehow he him- 
self was concerned in the deception. 

Then and there Leslie determined to cul- 
tivate Ben Wade, which she did—to the 
annoyance of Ben himself, who did not 
seem to know how to conduct himself un- 
der the attacks of a very pretty but appar- 
ently utterly brainless and gushing young 
woman. If people who knew Leslie well 
could have listened to her conversation with 
the claimant, they would have been sure 
she had stood out-of-doors too long in the 
moonlight. 

“Oh, Mr. Wade,” she exclaimed, “do 
you know, I think you are the most fasci- 
nating and romantic person I ever saw! It’s 
just like out of a book—only, of course, you 
haven’t any wife here that thought you 
were dead and married another man and 
you looked in at her through the window. 
Oh, wouldn’t it have been perfectly gor- 
geous if you had!” 

“T hain’t ever had no wife,” said Mr. 
Wade, staring at her uneasily and coughing 
frightfully and impressively. 

“What a dreadful cough!” Leslie said. 
“You ought to take something for it. Mrs. 
Brown says goose grease on a brown paper 
and then put it on your chest is wonderful. 
But it makes you all the more interesting 
and pathetic, doesn’t it—like Camille. She 
had a cough, but of course everybody knew 
who she was, and she didn’t come back 
after forty years and couldn’t prove it.” 
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Few Homes are 
Comfortably Heated | 
During Cold Spells 


—and for a very simple reason. 


The cracks around: windows and 
doors let in so much cold air that 
in spite of forced and overheated 
furnaces it is impossible to main- 
tain a comfortable temperature. 


And this same condition is re- 
sponsible for wasting nearly half 
the fuel you burn each winter. 
More than haif the fuel burned, in 
any building that is not weather- 
stripped, is consumed to heat the 
air that leaks in through cracks 
around windows and doors. 

Monarch stops this heat waste — 
giving you a cleaner, more com- 
fortable home—saving enough 
money in two to three years to 
pay its cost. These savings con- 
tinue for the life of the building. 
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| the workmen were gone. 
| father, who is one of the bravest men in the 


| it? 
| know how it felt.” 


| not! 


THE SATURDAY 


“Don’t know no Camille,” said Mr. 
Wade, looking about for an avenue of es- 
cape. But Leslie hemmed him in; her 
strategy was perfect. 

“As if,”’ she said, “any sensible person 
could expect anybody to carry his birth 
certificate around with him! Because every- 


| body knows who he is, doesn’t one? And 
| there’s always somebody to introduce you 
| to strangers, and so they know who one is, 
| don’t you think so?” 


Mr. Wade did not attempt to sort this 
out, to parse it or to diagram its structure. 


| He merely resorted to coughing. 


“Just to think,’’ she went on, “of your 
coming home, and nobody recognizing you 
at all, though it must be evident to any- 
body who you are, because why in the world 
would you claim to be Ben Wade if you 
weren't? And how would you know there 
was a Ben Wade? Because everybody else 
has just about forgotten him, and I think 


| that proves it, don’t you?”’ 


“Seems as though,’’ said Ben, his eyes 
beginning to roll. 
“Why,” she said, “even my papa knew 


| you when you were a boy, and he says you 


were a terribly adventurous and romantic 
boy, and all that’s happened is just what 
might be expected of you, on account of 
climbing the tower and all those brave 
things, and wanting to cut your initials 
higher than anybody else in the world.” 

“Eh?” Ben grunted. 

“And he said if you were Ben Wade, 
which he doesn’t believe you are, though 
why he should think so I can’t see, you 
would remember that day, and daring him 
and all before the tower was finished and 
nothing but scaffoldings and beams to 
climb on.” 

“Yeah,” said Ben. 

“When they were building the court- 


| house in Dover,”’ said Leslie, ‘and all the 


boys just did nothing but play in it when 
And even my 


world, was afraid to climb where you did! 
Oh, it must have been too thrilling, and I 
wish you would tell me exactly how you 
felt when you were just hanging there by 
your hands and it looked as if you couldn’t 
pull up your feet after you.” 

“It didn’t feel good,” said Ben. 

“Oh, you remember it! I just knew you 
would, and that proves who you are, doesn’t 
Because nobody else but you could 


“‘ Nobody else,”’ said Ben. 
“Because the only one who could know 


| how it felt would be the one that hung by 


his hands, and that was Ben Wade, and you 
know, so you must be Ben Wade.” 

“Did your pa tell you to talk about this 
to me?” asked Mr. Wade. 

“He didn’t tell me not to,” said Leslie 
with a very knowing look. ‘And it would 
be perfectly ducky if you remembered al! 
about it and could describe it to boys who 
were there, because they are men now, and 
everything like that. Oh, could you?” 

“T kin,” said Mr. Wade. 

“The time,”’ she said, to impress it upon 
him, “I mean is when the courthouse in 
Dover was being built.”’ 

“T recollect it jest as clear’s if it was yes- 
tiddy.” 

“Goody! Won’t papa be tickled to pieces 
to hear that!” 

Presently she withdrew her forces from 
the beleaguered point and crossed the street 
to the offices of the Mountain Power and 
Light Company, where John Sand was 
te be found directing the destinies of that 
growing organization. She invaded his 
office summarily. 


“John,” she said, “he’s a fake. The 


| wormholesin him weremadewith an auger.” 


“Who's antique whatnot have you been 
buying now?” asked John. 

“That’s just what he is—an old what- 
And I caught him at it too. He 
remembered climbing in the Dover court- 
house, which wasn’t built until five years 
after he went away.” 

“What,” asked John, “are you babbling 
about?” 

“The counterfeit Ben Wade,” she said. 
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He pricked up his ears. “‘Ben Wade?” 

“None other than he, and he thought 
my father sent me to tell him about it.” 

“What?” 

She nodded. ‘And that’s pretty bad,” 
she said. But she did not linger on its bad- 
ness. ‘‘My, you should have heard me! I 
wonder if there was ever as big an idiot as I 
sounded like. But—but don’t you think 
I’m smart?”’ Her voice was just a little 
pathetic under its humor as she sought his 
praise. 

“My dear,”’ he said, “you are smarter 
than mustard in the left eye. . But 
why the sudden interest in Ben Wade?” 

She compressed her lips. “I guess if I 
save his nose from getting scorched,’’ she 
said, “he’ll have to take some notice of me 
and admit I’m a grown-up person.” 

“Whose nose?” 

“Giotto North’s. 
care a hoot about?” 

“But even so,”’ asked John, “aren’t there 
complications?” 

“Such as?” ‘. 

“John H. Rockwell.” 

She considered that. “Sometimes,” she 
said, ‘‘ papa isn’t quite nice. If—mind you, 
I say if—papa is in this thing, it is perfectly 
evident why.” 

“T’ll bite,” said John. “Why?” 

“To drive Giotto away so I can’t marry 
him,” 

Sand frowned. “You mean?” 

“The more I think about it, and how 
Ben Wade and papa ignore each other so 
terribly elaborately, and a look I saw in 
papa’s eye, and Ben Wade wanting to know 
if papa sent me and everything—why, it 
looks like a put-up job.” 

“To frame Giotto?” 

“And I shan’t have it,”’ she said firmly. 

“That,” said Sand, “‘would be criminal 
conspiracy.” 

“It would be a mean trick,” she said. 

“So,” said John, “you better take your 
fairy foot in your hand and carry it out of 
the picture.” 

“T shan’t! Why?” 

“Daughters,” said John, ‘don’t habitu- 
ally show up their fathers as criminal con- 
spirators.”’ 

“Of course not,” she said. ‘Se I’m not 
going to. I’m just planning to upset his 
apple cart. You've no idea how adroit I can 
be. I'm going to put salt in his coffee, and 
I'm going to give him a piece of my mind 
and make him behave hereafter. But I 
shall do it all privately and with decorum.” 

“The newer etiquette,”’ said John Sand. 
He calculated this and that and then asked, 
“You think John H. Rockwell imported 
this wheezing old fraud just to get Giotto?”’ 

“‘ And,” she said, “for no other purpose.” 

“Knowing Giotto’s weakness for rescu- 
ing sick kittens,” said John. 

“Giotto North thinks he’s too smart!” 
said Leslie indignantly. 

“Well,” said John, “I’ve observed the 
technic of courtship, but it does seem to me 
you've hit on something novel.” 

“‘T hope,” she said, ‘it will be effective.” 

“What do I do?” asked Sand. 

“You're the reserves. You hide behind 
a hill and don’t come out till you’re needed.” 

“Shouldn’t we lay the facts before Gi- 
otto?” 

Her eyes snapped. “If you dare,” she 
said, ‘“‘I’ll never speak to you again! This 
is my party, and I'm going to get the good 
out of it.” 

“Very well. But if you need aid and suc- 
cor, just yelp one staccato yelp.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Leslie, and she 
went away from that place with a feeling of 
satisfaction that amounted to sheer vanity. 
She felt she had put in her thumb and was 
about to pull out the greatly desired plum. 
Like the bandarlog, she believed that at 
last serious attention was about to be paid 
her. 


Whose else nose do I 
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“fTHE moon,” said Leslie Rockwell to her- 

self in an effort to function in the realm 
of pure reason, ‘‘ is not made of green cheese. 
Therefore nobody can prove it is cheese at 
all. Mr. Ben Wade is not Mr. Ben Wade, 
therefore nobody can prove he is Ben Wade. 
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I wonder if this is a syllogism.’’ Upon that 
point she reflected briefly and decided that 
if it was not a syllogism, it was something 
a heap sight better. Thereupon she pro- 
ceeded to evolve a corollary, although syl- 
logisms commonly are not accompanied by 
such chaperons. “Hence,’’ she said, with 
the airs and graces of a geometrician, ‘“no- 
body with any sense would try to prove he 
is—and mean it. And Hence Number Two, 
nobody who knows the facts is going to try 
to collect the Wade fortune for him.” 

This brought her to a resting place from 
which she could bask in the clement breeze 
of her own astuteness. She reveled in it like 
a kitten in a catnip bed, and following still 
further the historic example of Jack Hor- 
ner, exclaimed upon the subject of her wis- 
dom. Then she frowned. 

“‘When a body starts to reason,” she 
complained, “‘there’s no end to it. I know 
now why so many folks believe in faith and 
not works—it saves wear and tear on their 
brains. And now I’ve got to settle another 
point.” 

This point was relative to the well-being 
of Mr. Ben Wade. If, she considered, the 
object of this masquerade be to bring Gi- 
otto North down in rack and ruin, how is 
Ben Wade planning to evade the same de- 
struction? To prove Giotto guilty of some- 
thing simply reeking with turpitude, Ben 
must also be proved guilty to a greater de- 
gree. So how was Ben to avoid the pains 
and penalties while leaving Giotto to hold 
the bag? This was complex. 

She tried out a number of makeshifts, but 
all of them embraced the defect of failing to 
accomplish the main object. 

“Which, after all,’’ said Leslie, “is enough 
to make any scheme simpiy putrid!” 

Finally she reached a conclusion by the 
process of reducing to the absurd. This isa 
practice requiring no little elimination. By 
continuing to cast aside plot after plot she 
arrived at one which she deemed must abut 
upon and be adjacent to the real plot be- 
cause nothing else did or was. This, after 
all, was simple. It involved the unexpected 
flight of Ben Wade, who would vanish into 
the nowhere from which he had come into 
the here, but who would leave behind him 
footsteps on the sands of time. These foot- 
steps must be in the nature of a signed con- 
fession which would implicate Giotto North 
as his accessory —or better still, as his prin- 
cipal. 

“So,” she said to herself, “if Bennie 
snuck off and became obliterated and every- 
thing, but left behind a confession, why, 


‘Giotto would have a perfectly oderiferous 


time to prove he was driven snow. And 
even if he proved it, 90 per cent of every- 
body would believe it of him anyhow—and 
that would distinctly abolish him as a prom- 
inent and respected citizen. 

“And now,” she ended, “‘I know exactly 
what I’ve got to do, but I’m degradingly 
fuzzy about how to do it.”” This distressed 
her so that she rather pouted about it and 
wondered who she could blame it on, but 
suddenly a ray illuminated her murkiness. 
“The trouble,” she declared, ‘‘is that I’ve 
been a sinfully blatant idiot. I’ve been try- 
ing to do this the way a man would, with 
logic and common sense and everything. 
What in the world is the use in being a girl, 
and a pretty nippy one, if I do say it myself, 
and then not acting like one? A woman,” 
she declared, “‘never solves a problem by 
working herself to the bone over the prob- 
lem itself.”” She sniffed. ‘‘ No, sir-ree, bob! 
She kicks up a perfectly illogical dust that 
hasn’t a thing to do with it, and it gets in 
everybody’s eyes, and they forget what 
Professor Wackwitz used to call the major 
premise. The modern method is to apply a 
wickedly unfair and distinctly extraneous 
counterirritant.” 

Leslie spent something like two hours pro- 
ducing upon a borrowed typewriter a result 
which an ultra-imaginative person might 
have called a page of text. She made use of 
what is known as the hunt-and-poke sys- 
tem, which declares the use of more than 
one finger to be against the rules. Also, if 
the desired letter is not to be found, any 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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as Stabilated Motoring 


Regardless of the weight or wheelbase of your car, it can 
now be made to give you undreamed-of comfort, safety 
and smoothness. 

A new method that steps far ahead of the old ways of 
trying to check or absorb bobbing and tossing after they 
begin, now attacks these discomforts at their source. They 
cannot take place, because this method eliminates the cause 
of the trouble. Instead of dealing with the throw or the 
toss or the bounce, this new Watson method gets rid of 
the force which would cause it. 

The explanation is simple. The cause of a throw is 
force—recoil force. This force follows each compression of 
the car springs. Simultaneously with the compression of 
the car springs, Watson Stabilators flash to “holding” 
position and are thus waiting, instantly ready, to offset 
the recoil force. The force then, instead of having nothing 
to do but throw the car body and passengers, finds itself 
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An outstanding number of America’s foremost heavy cars come with Watson Sta- 

bilators, Type C7. Tests showed these manufacturers that Stabilated Motoring is a 

necessity: Chrysler . . Dodge Senior . . Dodge Victory . . DuPont . . Duesenberg 

Franklin . . Gardner . . Hudson .. Meteor . . Nash . . Packard Six 
Packard Eight . . Peerless . . Stearns-Knight. 


COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48 . . IN THE FAR WEST $49 


confronted by a second job—in addition to forcing up- 
ward against the car body it must also drag the Stabilators. 
This dragging of the Stabilators (right from the beginning 
of the movement) uses up a certain amount of this force 
and thus leaves /v the springs, not enough force to throw 
the body and passengers, but just the proper amount to 
gently and smoothly /;/t them back to position. 

This removal of the cause of motoring discomfort gives 
you true motoring comfort, for what could be truer com- 
fort than not being thrown? 

This new method of proportionally consuming all ex- 
cess forces is to be had only in Watson Stabilators. The 
results obviously cannot be compared with checking or 
absorbing throws after they have started. Your neighbor- 
hood dealer is waiting and anxious to demonstrate to you 
this Stabilated Motoring—on your own car, John Warren 
Watson Company, Philadelphia. 
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Owners of millions of America’s light weight cars can now enjoy the new sensation 

of Stabilated Motoring. For the new Watson Stabilators, Type AA, have been ex- 

pressly designed to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, short-wheelbase cars, 

such as: Chevrolet . . Dodge . . Oakland . . Whippet . . Chrysler . . Nash 
Star . . Essex . . Oldsmobile . . Wolverine . . Pontiac. 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28 . . IN THE FAR WEST $29 
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o you suffer from 


Tue old-style smarting shave that 
leaves your face drawn and hot isn’t 
conducive to breakfast cheer. Yet that 
is what many men have to go through 
with every morning. Because of the 
skin-irritation from hydrolysis. 
Hydrolysis is the name chemists 
give to the process by which free 
alkali is released when water is added 
to soap. All soap—and this includes 
shaving soaps—is made with caustic 
soda or potash (lye). While the caustic 
constituent is combined in the soap it 
is harmless, but when water is added 
a part of it “hydrolyzes,” forming 
free alkali. It is this alkali, so liberated, 
which, in combination with the action 
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of the soap, causes skin-irritation. No 
wonder faces often sting after shaving! 


How science controlled hydrolysis 


When chemists in the Squibb labora- 
tories set out to control hydrolysis 
people told them it was impossible. 
But they refused to be discouraged. 
For four years they worked at the 
problem steadily. They discarded 
formula after formula. They made 
more than nine hundred separate 
experiments. 

Then one day (a great day for those 
who shave!) the word came that the 
amount of free alkali released through 
hydrolysis had been reduced to one 








Beneficial to the skin— 





no rubbing is required 





part in 325,000! An _ infinitesimal 
amount. A notable achievement! 
Tomorrow, a wonderful 
shave for you 


Squibb’s is a really emollient shaving 
cream. It gives a satisfactory shave 
in cold water as well as hot. It is 
beneficial to the skin and leaves the 
face refreshed. 

This great new cream whips up 
quickly into a rich, soothing lather— 
a marvelous beard-softener!—that 
leaves your skin supple, softly smooth, 
instead of hot, tight and stinging. It 
not only takes out of shaving all the 
old discomfort that left men irritable, 
but actually improves your skin. With 
it shaving becomes the definite plea- 
sure it ought always to have been. 

Get your tube of Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream today. It will give you an 
introduction to a lifetime of really 
pleasant, beneficial shaving. © 1927 


February 18, 1928 








This coupon is worth 10c 


send you a full-size tube in return. 


Name 


Your druggist will give you a 40c tube of Squibb’s Shaving Cream for 30c on receipt 
of this coupon. If, for any reason, he cannot supply you, mail the coupon and 30¢ 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Box 1215, City Hall, New York City, and we will gladly 
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appreciated. 





To Druggists: This coupon is good until July rst. You may redeem it at its roc 
value by simply mailing it to us. In honoring this coupon you are extending a 
courtesy to both your customer and E. R. Squibb & Sons which will be greatly 

























(Continued from Page 96) 
reasonable substitute is accepted. Having 
completed this magnum opus, she awaited 
her opportunity. 

This occurred immediately after the mid- 
day meal, when she saw Ben Wade climb 
the stairs to his room. She waited briefly 
and followed, rapping on Mr.Wade’s door 
for admission. 

“Come in,” said Ben huskily. 

Leslie entered, closed the door behind her, 
turned the key in the lock and withdrew it 
from the keyhole. Mr. Wade observed 
these actions with mounting astonishment. 

“What the ” he began, but Leslie 
held up a minatory palm. 

“‘It is very necessary,” she said. “‘Lock- 
ing the door is the perfectly hectic climax of 
the first act.” 

“What do you want?” asked Ben, with 
some tokens of apprehension apparent in 
his face and manner. 

“You never heard me scream, did you?” 
Leslie asked. ‘“‘ You’ve no idea! ‘Piercing’ 
and ‘harrowing’ simply don’t do it justice.” 

“What do you want?” asked Ben a sec- 
ond time. 

“‘And,” she said ingratiatingly, “‘you 
wouldn’t like to hear me scream, would 
you?—-not scream ‘Help!’ in the most 
abysmally terrified way -not out of the 
window where everybody in town could 
hear it!” 

““Now you look here, Miss Rockwell. I 
kin take a joke. What you want to come 
here jokin’ me fer?”’ 

She moved over to the window and dan- 
dled the key on her palm. 

“You stay right there,” she said, ‘“‘and 
be just as gentlemanly as you can. Because 
it would be disgracefully compromising if I 
were to throw this key out of the window so 
we would have to get someone to let us out. 
Now wouldn’t it?” 

At this he only glowered. 

** And,”’ she went on, “‘the people in town 
would just deliciously dote on lynching 
somebody. Why, the very pleasantest thing 
that could happen to you would be being 
sent to that noisome prison. . And 
while I was screaming I could simply tear 
myself to tatters, which would make it look 
awfully realistic. Isn’t that a poisonous 
outlook?” 

“Say, what kind of a frame-up is this?”’ 
demanded Mr. Wade in a voice which was 
not at all tuberculous, but was, on the con- 
trary, quite hearty and bass. 

Leslie nodded pridefully. ‘‘Isn’t it a 
duck?” she asked. ‘‘I thought it up. And 
it makes you so ridiculously helpless, doesn’t 
it? Whatever you do will only make things 
look worse. You see, I know you're not 
Ben Wade.” 

**Do you?” he asked, biting his lip under 
his whiskers. 

She nodded. ‘“‘I reasoned it all out,”’ she 
said with a vain little waggle of the head. 
“T ratiocinated, if 
you follow me. 


THE SATURDAY 


Every girl knows how by intuition or some- 
thing else that comes out of the perfectly 
fascinating subconscious mind.” 

The spurious Mr. Wade was one of those 
sapient men who, having nothing pertinent 
to say, remain mute. 

“‘T’ve reasoned out the whole hideous 
plot,” she said, ‘‘about your slinking off 
and leaving a confession or something that 
implicates Giotto in the most unspeakable 
way; and so, in just a minute I’m going to 
go to the window and absolutely raise the 
dead. And they’ll burst in the door and 
it'll be sickening for you. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

The gentleman did. Agreement was 
visible on his face, and Leslie’s intuition, of 
which she boasted, was quick to see it. 

“And so,” she said, “I knew you'd 
agree with me. And so I simply wore my 
finger to the bone writing it all out for you 
to sign, and then, because I haven’t any- 
thing against you, and because it’! be bet- 
ter for all concerned, I’m going to let you 
take the first train out of town before I use 
it. And so you'll be safe and everything 
instead of being lynched by a ravening 
mob. And so I’m going to toss this paper 
on the floor and count ten, and if you 
haven’t signed it by then, I’m going to put 
my head out of the window and scream 
excruciatingly, and tear this very nearly 
brand-new dress all to ribbons. And I 
even thought of bringing a fountain pen in 
case you didn’t have one.” 

She tossed her document to the carpet 
and assumed a position of readiness to 
rend the welkin as the welkin of Hemp- 
stead never before had been rent. 

“One,”’ she said. 

“You don’t need to count,” said the 
gentleman. “I got a big respect for my 
own skin. And what you ought to be is a 
lady crook workin’ some kind of a badger 
game.” 

“‘Oh,”’ she said rapturously, “‘thank you 
so much. That is the most thrilling com- 
pliment.” 

“‘T git to leave on the three o’clock 

“*You have my word of honor,” she said 
very impressively. 

The pen scratched and the ex-Mr. Wade 
held the paper in his hand. 

“Toss it,” she said, ‘“‘and then go and 
stand in the corner. Because I’m going to 
take the most appalling precautions.” 

He obeyed orders to the letter. Leslie 
walked to the door and unlocked it. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “‘you are going, 
because you have been a fascinating study, 
and very useful indeed.”’ 

“‘T never,” said Mr. Wade with resigna- 
tion, “‘see nothin’ that couldn’t be ruined 
by a woman.” 

“How awfully nice of you,” said Leslie, 
who turned and ran down the hall with all 
the undignified speed of a twelve-year-old 
with pigtails. She took a chair on the porch 
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of the tavern and waited for her victim to 
appear, which he did presently. She waved 
to him gayly. 

In twenty minutes the train whistled. 
She waited for it to whistle for the tunnel 
two miles below town, and then walked in 
to the desk where Giotto worked upon his 
accounts. 

“There!"’ she said, standing very straight 
and stiff and dignified, and laying the docu- 
ment before him as if it were a death 
sentence, 

“*What,”’ he asked, “‘is this? A poem?” 

“I think,” she said, ‘“‘you’d better read 
it. You'd just better read it awfully care- 
fully—and then what will you have to say 
for yourself?’’ 

Giotto’s eyes crinkled with a tolerant 
smile as he picked up the paper. Leslie 
watched his face and was content at the 
alteration of emotion depicted thereon. 
What his eyes perused was the following: 


I heregy CertIfy ¢x I amthe MAn*; who 
called xxx) hiMselff beN xzWade?* but I am 
not bEn wadE “‘zpf at all/ but a peRfectl y 
Spurious &impoxter$ And I am forced to 
MAKe x thisConfeSsiox by Mr. giotto NortH 
who SuSpected me fromx the Beginning @ And 
it is due to hIm thet I did note 'gsucceed and 
siMply gobble the wade &moneyz. 

WILLIAM BANKS, 


Giotto’s face was grave as he leaned for- 
ward and asked, “‘ What is this extraordi- 
nary document, Miss Leslie?” 

“It—it just shows you aren't so—so 
putridly smart as you thought you were,” 
she replied. 

“Does it happen,” 
authentic?” 

“It is the most perfectly authentic thing 
you ever saw.” 

“But why,” he asked, “does the man 
give me credit for unmasking him? I be- 
lieved in him implicitly.” 

“Oh,” she said with sudden exaspera- 
tion, “‘you’re such a dumb-bell! You can’t 
see anything, not if it was tacked right on 
the end of your nose. You're almost the 
dumbest man I ever saw, and—and we 

Swiftly she turned and ran eut of the 
office and down the steps to her little car, 
into which she sprang and drove furiously 
away. 

Giotto stared after her with straitened 
face and troubled eyes. He made as if to 
follow her, but thought better of it and 
stood leaning upon his counter with his 
brow upon his hands. More than once he 
lifted the amazing document, to lay it down 
again so that he might sink into further 
brown study. At last he walked out on the 
piazza, where Hamilcar Bellows dozed, 
and looked down the street in the general 
direction Leslie had taken. He even 
gnawed his lip. 

There was no doubt that, at last, Leslie 


he asked, “‘to be 


Rockwell had called herself to the attention | 


of Giotto North. 
And Leslie, miles 





And, of course, I 
simply couldn’t 
have it. Because 
if you and papa 
make Giotto North 
go away from here, 
however could [ 
manage to marry 
him?” 

Mr. Wade—ci- 
devant—tried the 
door as a forlorn 
hope, and then 
stood with his back 
against it. 

“*So,”’ she said, 
“‘T had to think up 
a way so that papa 
wouldn’t have to 
take off his sheep’s 
clothing; and, of 
course, any girl can 
simply get a man 
into a terrible mess 
if she sets her mind 
toit. . . . Ididn’t 





in the country, 
composed her 
somewhat shaken 
equilibrium and 
spoke to herself 


dom. 
“‘Now,’’shesaid, 
“T’ve got to make 
myself frightfuliy 
impossible to speak 
to. I'll avoid him 
as if he was a pes- 


to let him stew in 
this till he’s all 


paused and looked 
off at the distant 
mountain. 


‘*he’s 
now.” 

In which she was 
right—right a full 
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RUNNING FOR ROONEY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Pike’s Peak with the Prince of Wales in one 
arm and the Duke of York’s horse in the 
other, as far as the facts go.” 

“*My guess is,”’ says Dan, “‘the cop who 
took you to the station toted the book 
along with him. A reporter for the Globe, 
which is hurrahing heavy for patriotism, 
drifts in. Ha! A man is found senseless on 
the street with a book about George Wash- 
ington by his side. He’d been beaten by 
thugs, but not robbed. Why the attack 
then? Because of the book, naturally— 
a dastardly assault on a good American for 
the crime of open patriotism. Get it?” 

“Kind of,” I growls, “but why didn’t 
they come and see me?” 

“Too many good stories have been 
spoiled that way,” returns Groves. ‘The 
reporter just figured out what you ought to 
have said that would fit into the Globe’s 
campaign and let it go at that.” 

“Fine bunch of tripe,” says I, “to put in 
the mouth of an ash-can manufacturer: 
‘“The fight has just begun,’”’ declared the 
sturdy young patriot.’ Blah!” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me any,”’ continues 
Dan, “if Rooney found out that the yarn 
was cheesy when he went to the station to 
get your record for the chief. He probably 
fixed it with the coppers not to crab it with 
the other papers.” 

“Can you beat it?” I grouches. “I 
start out in the morning with nothing on 
my mind, get mixed up accidentally in a 
street brawl, and a few hours later I finds 
myself gone sappy on George Washington, 
ready to die for Facts Made by Americans 
for American-Made Books and a candidate 
for alderman. What a jam!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says Dan. “It may 
be a great break for you. You’ve got a 
good chance of being elected, and six thou- 
sand a year and extra business for your 
concern ain’t going to ruin your complexion 
any. Play your cards close to your tummy, 
little one, and you might be mayor or even 
governor some day.” 

“You think so?” asks the frau, who’s 
just getting jerry to what it’s all about. 

“Why not?” returns Groves, gallant. 
“With a wife like you a man should go far.” 

“Yeh,” I snorts, “into debt.” 

“Is that so?”’ snaps the missis. “If you 
ever get anywhere in politics you'll owe it 
all to me.” 

“How,” I sneers, “do you figure that?” 

“Didn’t I give you that Washington 
book this morning?’’ she comes back. 
“‘Didn’t I have to force it on you? You 
didn’t want to take it. Remember?”’ 

“T remember,” says I gloomily. 


aw 


HEN I drifts over to Honest John’s 

headquarters the next morning I’m 
still mulling over schemes for ducking out 
of the alderman gag. I got no yen for poli- 
tics in the first place, and though I’m no 
copy-book, God-bless-our-home patriot, I 
just can’t see myself waving the American 
flag over a phony issue that'll probably be 
shown up and shot to pieces before the 
campaign’s over. 

“Congrats,” says Rooney, the minute he 
sees me. “It’s all fixed. We just had a 
meeting of the committee and you’re on 
the ticket in place of Buck Hennessey.” 

“What was the matter with him?” I 
asks. 

“ He’s all right,” returns the leader, “ but 
he didn’t have no issue.” 

“Tell him,” I suggests, “to take a walk 
for himself down Spruce some morning. 
That street’s just cluttered up with issues. 
Why,” I goes on, “don’t you let him be the 
candidate and me the issue?” 

“Forget it,” grunts Honest John. “We 
want the guy that was beaten up by Al- 
bright’s gang. Voters like a victim.” 

“T’m that all right,”’ I assures him, ‘“‘ dou- 
bled and redoubled.” 

“Meet Slim Tracy,”’ says Rooney, indi- 
cating a slat of a lad at the other end of the 
room. “Slim,” he explains, “‘is to be your 


handler. He'll deck you out in dope for 
the papers and for your speeches.” 

“Speeches!” I yelps. “Me make speeches? 

I can’t even address a letter without fetch- 
ing up in a cold sweat. Once I tried to 
make a talk at the Inside Straight Social 
Club and it took weeks to pry my tongue 
loose from the roof of my mouth.” 

“You'll only have to say a few words,” 
consoles Honest John. “If you should ball 
those up and run off into a mumble, we’ll 
explain it was on account of the beating 
that Joe Albright handed you.” 

“So it’s Joe Albright in person now, 
eh?”’ I remarks, sarcastic. ‘“‘ You sure it 
wasn’t his mother that climbed into my 
bedroom and hit me with an ax because I 
was dreaming of Abe Lincoln?” 

“Remember now,” says Rooney, giving 
my observations the ice, “‘ you ain’t to spill 
nothing to no reporters or nobody except- 
ing what Slim tells you. See you at noon.” 
And he beats it. 

Tracy turns out to be a snappy palooka 
with a quick-trigger bean and a line of as- 
sorted gab that’s playing hooky from a 
circus ballyhoo. 

“To begin with,” says he, “in this cam- 
paign we're going to couple George Daw- 
son and George Washington right along in 
the betting.” 

“That’s all O. K. by me,” I comes back, 
generous. ‘‘He was a pretty good feller 
too.” 

“We'll have mugs of the two Georges,” 
goes on Slim, “‘smeared all over the ward 
and ——” 

“Not so hot,” I cuts in. “‘ Lots of lads in 
the Seventeenth haven’t heard yet about 
Washington being dead and they'll be 
wondering which of the Georges they’re 
supposed to vote for.” 

“They can tell by the wig,” grunts Tracy. 
“Underneath the pictures,”’ he continues, 
“we'll have some line of Washington’s like, 
‘I’m sorry I ain’t got only one life to give 
to my country.’” 

“Did George pull that one?’’ I asks. “I 
thought it was Benedict Arnold or Arnold 
Bennett.” 

“Don’t be so darn educated,” scowls 
Tracy. ‘‘ You’re running for alderman.” 

“Well,” says I, “being educated didn’t 
keep Albright from being elected. He’s one 
of these guys with books in the belfry, isn’t 
he?” 

“He’s a sap on Shakspere,” returns 
Slim, ‘‘and such-like bologney—and that’s 
what’s going to cost him his job.” 

““What’s the matter?” I inquires. “‘Isn’t 
he right with the organization on Hamlet? 
What,” I goes on, “is his liking for Shak- 
spere got to do with getting a new sewer or 
an alley paved or better garbage collection 
in the Seventeenth Ward?” 

“There ain’t going to be any talk in this | 
campaign,” says Tracy, “about sewers or 
alleys or garbage. Here’s the slant: Is this | 
district going to be represented by a man | 
who gets his ideas from Shakspere and them | 
kind of foreigners, or by a true American | 
who goes to George Washington for his 
stuff? Are we going to have a bird for 
alderman who’s so poisoned the district 
with British propaganda and gold that it’s 
dangerous to read a life of Washington in 
broad daylight in the Seventeenth. See?” 

“T see,”’ I returns, disgusted. ‘And you 
think the voters’ll fall for that kind slush.” | 

““My boy,” smiles Slim, “the first thing | 
you got to learn about politics is this: The 
average voter don’t think with his brain; 
he thinks with his eyes and ears. A lot of 
noise stirs ’em up, and once you have ’em 
coming your way you can even make ’em 
believe they’re not related to their moth- | 
ers.” 
“They're certainly not related to their | 
beans,”’ says I, “if they swallow that dose | 
of squilch. As far as I know, Albright is a 
pretty decent 

“Don’t even think that in your own 
room,” cuts in Tracy, hasty. “If nothing 
else, he’s a highbrow, and seeing that most 
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So many of us are 80 per centers! Not 
sick, really, but just under par. Every 
day seems to require just a little more 
effort than we can give. Tired, always 
tired .... with rest the chief enjoyment 
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For many years physicians have used an 
old-time health-builder as the most effec 
tive means of supplying the * building-up” 
elements which these under-par people so 
need. Good cod-liver oil! 

They use it not only to build vitality 
and increase resistance to disease but to 


help prevent the winter and spring colds 
which so deplete strength and efficiency 


What are these building-up elements in 
which cod-liver oil is so rich? Science 
now knows. They are Vitamins A and D! 

Whether a cod-liver oi! 
not depends entirely on the amount of 
these two health-protecting vitamins 
which it contains. There is a great differ- 
ence in the vitamin contents of different 
oils. 

This is why so many leading physicians 
prefer Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. It is 
vitamin-tested and guaranteed to be excep 
tionally rich in the essential Vitamins A 
and D. Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil also is 
adequately protected from the destruc- 
tive action of air. It therefore does not 
lose its effectiveness 


is effective or 


Ask your physician about Squibb’s Cod 
Liver Oil as a means of restoring your 
vitality and protecting yourself from colds 
and other infections. Insist on getting 
Squibb’s. All reliable drug stores have it. 
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of the ward is made up of fatheads, it’s only 
right that it should be represented by a fat- 
head.” 

‘Thanks for the parachute,” says I, “but 
wouldn’t it be 

“ As a matter of fact,” goes on Slim, “‘we 
got something just as good as that brutal 
assault on you to tear into Albright with.” 

“It must be good,”’ I grunts, “‘if it’s as 
good as that one. What is it?” 

“Albright made a speech a couple of 
years ago,” returns Tracy, ‘“‘speaking well 
of the metric system.” 

“They can’t arrest you for that, can 
they?” 

“No,” admits Slim, ‘but you can make a 
spiffy campaign racket out of it. Listen.” 
He gets to his feet, walks behind a table and 
clears his throat. ‘‘And now, my friends,” 
shouts Tracy, with appropriate gestures, 
“‘what is the Duke of Albright planning to 
do for his dear old Europe? Is he satisfied 
with putting everything foreign above our 
beloved America? Is he satisfied with hav- 
ing caused a vicious attack on the patriotic 
boy here? No, my friends. Now he wants 
to take away our feet and pounds and 
quarts and put in their place cheap-labor 
European weights and measures. Of course 
gallons and inches and ounces are no good. 
How can they be? They’re American. Oh, 
that this ward should have warmed such a 
viper against its manly bosom! So the 
bushels and gallons and yards that were 
good enough for Washington, good enough 
for Lincoln and good enough for our mayor, 
Patrick X. McQuarry, are to go. It doesn’t 
please you? What of it? It pleases King 
George and our own King Joseph. 

“Imagine, Mrs. Milch,” goes on Slim, 
pointing a finger at an imaginary dame in 
his imaginary audience, “sending your 
beautiful little girl to the corner for a kilo- 
meter of milk, or a meter of eggs, or a liter 
of dried herrings, and paying for it with 
what—dollars and cents? No, they’ll go 
too. We'll have shillings and francs—and 
you know what francs are worth.” 

““Stop,”’ I cries, ‘‘you’re breaking my 
heart!” 

“Boy,” says Tracy, still wound up in his 
homemade enthusiasm, “‘that’ll roll ’em out 
of their seats and start ’em marching on 
Albright’s home. How do you like the 
line?”’ 

“Great,” 1 returns, ‘‘only you should 
have said something about British redcoats 
standing at the cerner of High and Oak 
taking pot shots at Mrs. Milch’s little girl 
on her way home with that kilometer of 
herrings.” 

“They'll figure out something like that 
for themselves,”’ grins Slim. ‘‘When the 
boys in this ward find out they’re in danger 
of losing their quarts and ——~”’ 

“‘Isn’t it just possible,” I cuts in, ‘‘ that 
the metric system is better than our own?” 

““No,”” comes back Tracy. “Nothing 
European is better than anything Amer- 
ican.” 

“‘Isee,”’ saysI. ‘‘ Then that makes George 
M. Cohan a better play writer than Shak- 
spere, and Will Rogers a better poet than 
Bernard Shaw.” 

“Politically, yes,”’ returns Slim prompt, 
“and we'll take Sir Joseph to the reduction 
works if we can corner him into telling the 
bimbos in the river precincts different. We 
got to smoke him out on the subject.” 

“‘How do you mean?”’ I inquires. 

“We'll ask Baron Albright,” says Tracy, 
“why he has a houseful of English and 
French and German books, when - 

“How,” I interrupts, ‘“‘do you know he 
has?” 

“Forget it,”’ snaps Slim. “I ain’t doing 
Albright’s denying for him. We’ll insist 
that he tell the boys and girls why he’s 
making writers in Europe rich with the tax- 
payers’ money—taxes pay his salary, don’t 
they ?—-when there are a lot better ones in 
America who ain’t hardly got enough to 
eat. No matter which way he answers us 
he’ll get into a jam. If he tries to soap the 
silk-stockings he'll get in Dutch with the 
pool-reom athletes and the vice the worser.”’ 

“Suppose,” I suggests, ‘“‘he doesn’t an- 
swer you at all.” 
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““A guy that don’t take the witness 
stand,” replies Tracy, ‘‘is got the jury agin 
him to start with.” 

Slim spends the next hour or so filling me 
up with the stuff I’m supposed to pass on to 
the newspapers when they come after me. 
It’s a short horse and quickly curried. I’m 
supposed to have built my whole life on a 
George Washington chassis. I believe Eu- 
rope spends all its time setting on poison 
eggs hatching plots against the United 
States and that anybody who thinks any- 
thing foreign is as good as anything Amer- 
ican is in the pay of England, mostly. 

“It’s too bad,” remarks Tracy, ‘‘you 
couldn’t have been lugging a life of Lincoln 
when Albright bashed you up. It’s much 
easier,’”’ he goes on, ‘‘to get a mob sweated 
up over Abe. He was born a barefoot boy 
and he freed the colored vote.” 

““While George,” I interrupts, ‘‘was rich 
and kept slaves.” 

“British propaganda,” barks Slim, “‘and 
you stick to that too. We got a lot of dinge 
voters in the district.” 

“Getting back to the papers,” says I. 
“‘Won’t they make saps out of us?”’ 

“The Globe is with us,” answers Tracy. 
“ As for the others ——-”’ 

“What they’ll do,” I finishes, ‘‘will be 
plus plenty.” 

“Sure,” says Slim. ‘“‘Ain’t that what 
they’re getting foreign gold for?” 


mi 


N THE week before the campaign opens 

I makes a few more attempts to get off 
the ticket, but the net around me keeps 
getting tighter. The wife, with visions of 
six thousand bucks a year to blow in on her 
back and with a long-distance pipe dream of 
ordering around the help in the governor’s 
mansion, is rabid for me to run. That’s 
not so important, but what is important 
is that the president of the ash-can com- 
pany insists on me being a candidate and 
slips the committee five grand to help the 
game along. Besides, he gives me time off 
at full pay. The only guy I get any sympa- 
thy from is Dan Groves, but even he wants 
me to stick. 

“It’s raw and all of that,” says he, “‘but 
politics is like that and will stay that way as 
long as the decent folks high-hat it. The 
tramps always vote; the silk-stockings 
only when it’s too wet to play golf. Don’t 
worry about the hooey you’re running on,”’ 
continues Dan. ‘“‘United States senators 
have been elected on cheesier platforms 
than that. Once you’re in, you can do as 
you darn please, and you might get a lot of 
fun out of it.” 

We open the fireworks in the fifth pre- 
cinct, a section of the ward where the 
young bloods drag their coats on the ground 
and dare you to step on ’em. Slim’s to 
make the big speech. I’m just to be intro- 
duced and speak a few kind words about 
George Washington. From what I know of 
the neighborhood the chances are I'll have 
to explain who he is. 

When we gets near the hall Tracy takes a 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

“Tie this around your head,”’ he orders, 
and when I protests, he does it for me. 
“Limp when you walk onto the platform,” 
says he, “and look in pain if you can.” 

“That’ll be easy enough,” I growls. 

Slim gets a good hand from the crowd, 
but when I drags myself onto the platform 
and am helped into a chair by a couple of 
Rooney's heelers there’s a riot. Honest 
John’s had the meeting good and stacked. 

Tracy’s spiel is along the lines he’d re- 
hearsed to me at headquarters. After tell- 
ing how George Washington’s favorite boy 
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scout had been beaten up by Sir Joseph 
Albright’s gangsters “for the crime of 
preferring our George to the George of 
England,” Slim goes after Shakspere—‘“‘a 
Britisher who hated America so much that 
he never mentioned it in his plays.” 

Tracy’s got a great soap-box delivery and 
a bunch of cheap sarcasm that keeps the 
mob on its toes. Every time he refers to 
Albright he slaps some kind of a foreign 
title in front of the monniker and speaks of 
him as representing the seventeenth ward 
of London or Paris. It’s all good for laughs. 
At the end of his hurrah over the metric 
system, which goes over with a wow, Slim 
springs a new one on me. 

“The Marquis of Albright,” says Tracy, 
“is chairman of the education committee of 
the Board of Aldermen. Yesterday I looked 
into an arithmetic which he recommended 
for the schools. What did I find? You all 
know fractions—well, in Albright’s book 
they’re called vulgar fractions. Because 
they’re American fractions, they’re called 
vulgar fractions. My friends, fractions 
may be vulgar in Europe, but they’re not 
vulgar in God’s country. You see 
the idea, don’t you?” goes on Slim, when 
the storm of applause dies down. ‘“‘ Baron 
Albright and his crowd want to cheapen 
the fraction in the eyes of our people so 
they’ll prefer decimals, and what are deci- 
mals but the metric system?” 

When the crowd quiets down Tracy in- 
troduces me as “a sturdy young patriot 
who loves his country, his city and his 
ward, and would not trade the handclasp of 
one American in this precinct for all the 
gold and titles of Europe.” 

“Our George,” says Slim, “will say little 
to you tonight. He is still suffering from 
the attack of the Prince of Albright’s crew. 
Give him a reception, boys, that will echo 
through Westminster Abbey and the Eiffel 
Tower.” 

The boys do. I mumble a few words of 
thanks, make a few cracks about what a 
swell guy Washington was and how I read 
myself to sleep with him every night, finish- 
ing up, as per instructions, defiantly waving 
the tattered book that had got me into the 
mess. I’d never even opened it. 

Day after day and night after night we 
goes through the same blah, and what with 
hanging around with the boys I don’t 
hardly get home at all. Finally the wife 
lets out a holler. 

“Know what Junior said this evening?” 
she remarks when I’m around for about ten 
minutes. 

“What?” I asks, weary. 

“He was looking out the window,” re- 
turns the frau, ‘“‘when you walked up. 
‘Oh, mammy,’ he said, ‘that strange man is 
coming in again.’ And you’re not getting a 
bit of sleep.” 

“Well,” I shrugs, “‘you know how it is. 
Politics makes beds strange fellows.” 

Albright, just as I had figured, pays no 
attention to our stuff, keeping to the sub- 
ject of local improvements. The rags sup- 
porting him, however, go after me with 
pick and shovel, and the kidding I have to 
stand for runs me ragged. 

“Let ’em rave,” says Slim. “‘The guys 
that can read editorials’ll vote for Albright 
anyways. You just keep yelping million- 
aire newspaper owners and foreign gold.” 

“Foreign gold, eh?” I snarls. ‘‘ Don’t 
the saps in this ward ever stop and wonder 
where the foreigners get all the gold they 
buy American editors with, seeing that we 
got about all the gold there is?” 

““We’re talking louder than Albright,” 
grins Tracy, “‘and they'll believe us what- 
ever we say.” 
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A few days before the end of the cam- 
paign, when I’m pretty well hardened, I 
picks up the morning edition of the Globe 
and catches this: 


ATTACKS PARENTS OF GEO. DAWSON 


Son of a Washerwoman and a Drunkard, 
Says Albright Speaker 


In a wild rage I rushes down to Rooney's 
headquarters and pushes the paper in his 
face. 

“Great stuff,” says Honest John, pleas- 
antly, “‘and easy worth the price.”’ 

“‘Price?”’ I mumbles. 

“Tt cost a thousand berries,’”’ remarks 
Rooney, “to get Gil Dowsey to pull that 
line.” 

“You mean,” I stutters, ‘“‘you paid Al- 
bright’s man to ——” 

“Sure,”’ cuts in the leader. 

sé Why?” 

“We'll get hundreds of votes through 
that,” explains Honest John, “and cinch 
your election. Voters are crazy about guys 
whose mothers took in washing because the 
old man was a souse. Get the idea,” he 
goes on. “A rich man abuses a poor 
boy ——” 

“I’m through,” I snarls. 

And I am through. I stays home, and 
neither Slim nor Rooney nor their threats 
can get me out. The day before election 
I sees in the Globe about me canceling my 
speaking dates on account of a relapse from 
the beating I’d got. I don’t even budge out 
of the house election night. That’s how 
sore I am. 

“Aren’t you interested in the returns?” 
asks Dan, who’s come over to keep me com- 
pany. 

“Not a bit,” I yelps. 

“Well, I am,” says he, and goes to the 
phone. 

He’s back in a few seconds all a- 
twitter. 

““You’re winning, kid!’’ he shouts. “A 
hundred and sixteen precincts out of four 
thirty-two give you 2342 against 875 for 
Albright. Two years ago he got 1500 votes 
in the same precincts.” 

“Six thousand dollars!’’ breathes the 
wife. 

“Not through me,” I growls. 

It’s alandslide. By ten o’clock, with less 
than three-quarters of the precincts in, in- 
cluding most of Albright’s polling places, 
I’m leading him two to one, with the cer- 
tainty that my plurality will be heavily in- 
creased. 

I’m still grouchy, though, but when the 
boys march up to the house and begin 
cheering me I sort of come out of it. I guess 
winning is like that—it sort of peps you 
up no matter what you win or how you 
win it. 

“Here,” says Dan, as I starts for the 
porch to spill a few words to the gang, “take 
the Life of Washington along. You owe a 
lot to that book.” And he hands me the 
battered old volume I’d flag-waved defi- 
antly at scores of meetings. 

“Fellow Americans,” I orates out on the 
porch, “this is the proudest moment of my 
life. I am not deceiving myself. It is not 
my victory. It is a victory for the prin- 
ciples contained in this noble work.”” And 
I holds the book aloft. 

“Three cheers for the two Georges!” 
yelps the mob. 

“Every night of my life,”’ I goes on, “I 
have read something from the Life of Wash- 
ington so I’d have some real American 
thoughts to keep me company the next 
day. Now that I am in public office I shall 
begin at once to reread it from the begin- 
ning.” 

To show that I mean it I opens up the 
book—for the first time. It’s not a Life of 
Washington at all! The loose covers had 
been put around another book, and in the 
porch light I make out the title: 


FOR THE HONOR OF THE KING 
By Lapy BULL-CHUMLEY 


The Globe, the next morning, said that 
the strain of the campaign had been too 
much for me, which gave me another wild 
laugh. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby Brush. For 
baby's teeth and baby’s tender growing 
gums—this brush is best. Itcannot harm 
—vyet it cleans as well as the larger 
sizes. White, pink, or blue handle. 


ABY’S teeth are tiny—baby’s gums are 
soft—but the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby Brush is 
made to clean each little tooth without harm- 
ing growing tissues. Bristles are just the 
right texture—size is perfect. 

For youths—for girls—for dainty mouths 
of women—the Pro-phy-lac-tic Small is just 
the brush. It fits the smaller dental arch— 
it reaches and cleans each tooth. 

Grown-ups like the Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult. 
More people use this brush than any other. 
More dentists recommend it. If your mouth 
is normal size, this brush will keep teeth 
sparkling clean. 

Whatever the size of the Pro-phy-lac-tic you 
buy, it will always have the famous Pro-phy- 
lac-tic features. The end tuft, the serrated 


Pro-phy-lac-tic looth Brushes 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Small. For dainty 
mouths this brush is best. Young people 
and women prefer it. Made in three 
bristle textures and with a variety of 

colored transparent handles. 


bristles, the scientifically curved 

handle—all are found in every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. It is the brush that reaches 
and cleans every part of every tooth. 

Because of the high quality of the bristles 
in Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes they never seem to 
wear out. Even so, don’t try to use them too 
long. Bristle elasticity, so important for effec- 
tive cleansing, may be lessened. Be on the safe 
side. Renew your Pro-phy-lac-tics every three 
months. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are packed in in- 
dividual sanitary yellow boxes. Baby Size, 
25¢; Small, 40¢; Adult, 50¢; and a special 
Adult brush with four bristle rows sells at 
60¢. Made in America by Americans. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


% DIFFERENT SIZES J DIFFERENT BRISTLE TEXTURES 
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here’sa_ro-phy-lac-tic J 
andBill just right in size for each 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult. 
For grown-ups. The brush 
more people use than any 
other. Made in three dif- 
ferent bristle textures— 
hard, medium and soft— 
with a variety of colored 

transparent handles 


Save money. .and teeth 
this twice-a-day way 


Use two Pro-phy-lac-tics. One 
in the morning—the other at 
night. For two good reasons. 
Bristles last longer—clean bet- 
ter. Different colored handles 
—red, green, orange, or white 
—make it easy to tell your two 
brushes apart. 

y r y 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
Dept. 2, Florence, Mass 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care and preservation 


of the teeth. 


Address 
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A scientifically perfected material 


that completely meets all the needs 


of modern insulation 











COOLER IN SUMMER ‘ WARMER IN WINTER 


BEAVE 
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BEAVER ANNOUNCES 


An improved 


nsulating board 


Combining the strength, rigidity and surface qualities 


essential to the perfect insulator 


HE thickness or hardness of a wall does not guarantee it as a 
barrier to heat and cold. Science discovered this years ago. Today 
a frame or stucco wall, lined or sheathed with the new, improved 
Beaver Insulating Board, \ess than one inch thick, is better assurance 
of winter and summer comfort than a solid wall of brick or concrete. 


This is because Beaver Insulating Board 
is a scientifically constructed insulator. 
It is made of a special fibre composi- 
tion which contains millions of minute 
dead air cells to each square foot. 


Beaver Insulated homes and build- 
ings are much warmer and cozier in 
winter. Heat does not filter out. Cold 
winds do not drive through. 


This is especially noticeable when 
upper rooms and the roof are thor- 
oughly insulated. 


Naturally, the heating plant 
gets much better results and 
consumes considerably less 
fuel. Your greatly re- 

duced coal bill is pos- 

itive proof of this. 


Likewise, in sum- 

mer, Beaver Insu- 

lated walls, ceilings 

and roofs keep the sun’s 

heat out. Rooms are delightfully cool. 





You want these features 


Improved Insulation—Dead air is the 
basis of all insulation. Our laminating 
process retains more millions of dead 
air cells than any other process. 


2 Improved Rigidity—Beaver Insulating 
Board, being of laminated construction, 
is stronger and gives greater rigidity to 
the structure than usual sheathing. 


Improved Base for Plaster—Beaver 
Insulating Board bonds perfectly with 
plaster. 


Improved Nailing—Beaver Insulating 
Board—because of its fibrous composi- 
tion and close texture—offers better 
nailing qualities. 


5 Reduced Fuel Bills—Because this new 
Beaver Insulating Board keeps the heat 
in and keeps the cold out, every ton of 
coal gives maximum heating service. 
Fewer tons are needed. Much lower 
fuel expense is the natural result. 











Many improved features 
In this new Beaver Insulating Board 
you are offered a perfected insulating 
material—the result of long experi- 
ence and extensive laboratory research. 


It is made by Beaver, pioneers in the 
wallboard business—the logical source 
of improved fibre insulation. 

It is, we believe, the best wall insulat- 
ing material of its kind ever produced, 
combining not only heat and cold-re- 
sisting properties but also the strength, 
rigidity and surface qualities necessary 
to make a wall insulator practical. 

Please note the list of special fea- 
tures. Read them carefully. See why 
Beaver experts devoted years to the 
perfection of this remarkable material 
before introducing it to the public. 


Write for a free sample 


Beaver Insulating Board comes in pan- 
els or sheets 4 feet wide and from 6 to 
12 feet long. Easily and quickly applied. 
Before you build or rebuild, or go 
through another uncomfortable win- 
ter, with its possibilities of colds and 
sickness, investigate this simple, in- 
expensive source of home comfort. 
We will gladly send samples, also 
literature, and give you any specific 
information as to costs, construction, 
etc. Write us freely. Address Dept. 1013. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


INSULATING BOAR 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Board, Beaver Bestwall, Beaver American Plaster, 
Gypsum Lath, Gypsum Block, Thermocrete (Cellular Gypsum), Varnishes and 
Enamels, Beaver Vulcanite Asphalt Shingles, Mineral and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings, Asphalt Paints and Cements, Beaver Asbestos Shingles 
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are as one in their 
choice of AC plugs 


In the conquest of the air for the epoch-making 
year of 1927, the outstanding victors were: 


Lindbergh + Chamberlin « Stinson « Schlee « Byrd 
Acosta « Maitland « Hegenberger « Myers + Brock 


All these great flyers are users of AC Spark Plugs. 


In automobile racing for the year 1927, the 
most notable and consistent victors were: 


Peter De Paolo, winner of the American Automobile 
Association speedway championship. 

Clifford Woodbury, winner of the American Automo- 
bile Association dirt track championship. 


These leading racers also use AC Spark Plugs. 


Of course you want the same make of plugs in your car. And 
you pay no premium for AC quality; the regular line, 75 cents. 
Your dealer handles AC, proved by every test-standard of the world. 


AC units are used as factory equipment by two hundred man- 
ufacturers in the automotive field, among them: 


Buick Chrysler Essex LaSalle Packard Stearns-Knight 

Cadillac Davis int McFarlan Paige Studebaker 

Chandler Dodge Brothers Hudson Nash Peerless Stutz 

Chevrolet Duesenberg Hupmobile Oakland Pontiac Yellow Cab 
Elcar Kissel Oldsmobile Star 








AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
Birmingham AC Spark Plug Company Clichy (Seine) 
ENGLAND Furnt, Michigan FRANCE 























AC SPARK PLUGS ACSPEEDOMETERS ACAIR CLEANERS ACOIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 
ACGASOLINE STRAINERS ACAMMETERS ACOIL GAUGES ACTHERMO GAUGES 
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imagination to realize that being kidnaped 
was tragic business. 


mr 


OR a moment Van Dusen couldn’t re- 

member where he was. Not that it 
worried him; he often had to sleep in un- 
familiar rooms. The iron-barred window 
didn’t remind him; all windows in this 
country had iron bars, not to keep prison- 
ers in, but to keep thieves out. He wasn’t 
sore. The fresh, cool sunlight on the wall 
suggested nothing evil. Van Dusen yawned 
and groped under his pillow for a cigarette. 

“Good morning,” said the man named 
Carrigan. 

Van Dusen stared. Black memory rushed 
on him. In the next cot lay the huddled 
bulk of A. G. Farr, still mercifully drugged 
with sleep, grotesquely babylike. Poor old 
A.G.! So powerful in the destinies of other 
men, so helpless in his own unwieldy body! 
He could be hurt, or killed, as easily as any 
nameless pauper. More easily; hardship 
made paupers tough. Farr couldn’t stand 
much mistreatment. And those two women 
in the next room—Van Dusen cursed him- 
self for a criminal, homesick fool. He had 
asked Farr to bring them. 

“Can you smoke before breakfast?” 
marveled Carrigan. ‘‘I can’t. It upsets 
my stomach.” 

‘Hell with your stomach!” growled Van 
Dusen. As if two women and a fat elderly 
man weren’t enough responsibility, without 
this footless innocent! The fellow didn’t 
know what he was up against. Why hadn’t 
he kept his mouth shut yesterday? 

How much would that devil of a Zaruco 
want? Plenty; he knew who Farr was. 
How had he known that Farr was on that 
train? 

Would Farr pay? He'd have to. Van 
Dusen knew Zaruco’s reputation. More 
than one wealthy foreigner had vanished 
into the district of Moruna, and not all of 
them had come out again. Not one of them 
had been rescued by federal troops. To 
their respective governments the current 
administration expressed the deepest re- 
gret, promised the most vigorous action, 
but tactfully pointed out that Moruna was 
known to be an unpacified district, in rebel- 
lion against the federal government. For 
the safety of the victims it might be well to 
pay the ransom, after which the administra- 
tion would take the most vigorous 
How had Zaruco known that Farr was on 
that train? 

Carrigan, in faded blue pajamas, limped 
from his cot to the hand luggage in the 
corner. Zaruco had kept his word; it was 
all there. Captain Alvarez, late of the mili- 
tary escort, sat up and tenderly unfastened 
a device for the private training of his mus- 
tache. 

Farr groaned, lay staring at the ceiling 
with gloomy eyes. Men drifted by the win- 
dow, their bristling belts and jangling spurs 
proclaiming readiness to ride. Always their 
glance passed quickly to the next window; 
Van Dusen hoped the women had closed 
their shutters. 

Then, suddenly, he knew the answer to 
his question. A man had drifted into view, 
a swarthy, stubby man who bore his wea- 
pons unfamiliarly. Van Dusen accosted 
him—twin spots of anger white on his cheek 
bones; but his voice was casual, no more 
than sardonically reproachful. The fellow 
might be useful yet. 

“‘Good morning, Tiburcio!”’ 

The man grinned, a little defiantly, more 
shamefacedly; from sheer force of habit he 
touched his hat. 

“Good morning, Don Juan. Have you 
slept well?” 

“Few thanks to you. So you have sold 
us to Zaruco?” 

“He will not harm you, jefe. The Sefior 
Farr will pay much money and you will all 
go free.’”’ Tiburcio bunched his stubby fin- 
gers and spread them to the morning air, 
showing how very free. ‘‘The Sefior Farr 
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will feel no lack; all the world knows that 
he is very rich.” 

‘And how much has Zaruco promised 
you?” 

That was a mistake, Van Dusen realized; 
there were too many ears. The man Ti- 
burtvio glanced naively about. 

‘Who am I to bargain with Don Emilio? 
He knows how to reward his followers. 
That is why he is invincible; no man be- 
trays him.” 

“‘Have I not paid you well, Tiburcio?’ 

“ Yes, jefe.” 

“Yet you have betrayed me.” 

Tiburcio was distressed. “‘No, jefe. It 
is only—-Don Emilio has promised * 
He edged uneasily away. Van Dusen did 
not let him end the conversation; Tiburcio 
still called him jefe, chief. He dismissed the 
man with a carefully careless nod. 

“‘I told you,” he reported grimly to A. G. 
Farr, ‘‘there was a good powder man in 
that gang! He ought to be; I trained him.” 

“One of your own men? What’s he got 
against you?” 

“Nothing. Just simple. They all are,”’ 
said Van Dusen wearily. ‘‘ Ninety per cent 
of ’em, anyway. That’s the hell of working 
in this country. You sweat your heart out 
teaching them to be worth something, and 
then some patriot—some plausible, graft- 
ing, swashbuckling hero Pe 

Carrigan, sitting on his cot in his pale 
blue pajamas, his neutral hair still rum- 
pled, cuddled a violin under his chin. With 
loving fingers he drew the bow across the 
strings; Van Dusen snorted, gazing bitterly 
out on the sunlit mesa. 

A hell of a country! Stupidity and 
greed, servility and faithlessness. Leaders 
like Zaruco, who began his rise to power 
with the murder of his employer and the 
confiscation of his estate; who seized other 
properties and gave them to peons, to eat 
the cattle as long as they lasted and drink 
old wine until great cellars ran dry. And 
yet—there were those who believed the 
man was building a Utopia. Moruna no 
longer figured in the export trade; the big 
estates were wrecked; but on the wreckage, 
if reports could be believed, a humble peo- 
ple fed all their humble needs. To them 
Zaruco was a father, a protector. 

Look at those brown, naive, interested 
faces. Not evil, or cruel, or even treacher- 
ous. Just simple; so long as they obeyed 
somebody, they were keeping faith. Oddly 
Van Dusen thought of Tiburcio’s humble 
wife, his shy brown children. He thought 
of June Farr, there in the next room—the 
sense of full young life in her; the beauty 
of her warm dark eyes, her 

“Hey!” roared A. G. Farr. ‘‘Put down 
that fiddle! Wha’d’ye think this is, a pic- 
nic? I want to think!” 

“Sir? Oh! I Sorry,” stammered 
Carrigan. “I didn’t realize. I was so glad 
to—to find they hadn’t damaged it ——”’ 

“Aren’t you worried about your own 
skin?’”’ Van Dusen asked him curiously. 

““Why—why, yes, of course. I—TI guess 
I just don’t get it through my head. I 
can’t believe those fellows would—would 
do anything much to us. I know things do 
happen, but—you know, I’ve never been 
mixed up in anything like this.” 

“‘Neither have I,” snorted Farr, “‘but I’ve 
got sense enough to know I’m in a bad 
fix !’’ 

Carrigan subsided, red-faced. The stolid 
woman of last night came, bringing coffee; 
he grinned gratefully and opened his mouth 
to make facetious comment, but the per- 
vading grimness stopped it. 

Farr and Van Dusen and the military 
man piunged into practical discussion. Cap- 
tain Alvarez, it appeared, had once been 
stationed in Moruna; he said their only 
chance was to escape before they got into 
Zaruco’s district; the passes through the 
border hills were few, difficult and well 
watched. Tomorrow it would be too 
late. . . . The captain spoke a sort of 
English. but their guarded tones did not 
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reach Carrigan. He had nothing to con- 
tribute. He only sat there. When their 
prison door opened and they were ordered 
again into the saddle, he looked so diffident 
that June Farr took pity on him. 

“You play beautifully,”’ she told him. 
“‘ Are you a professional?” 

“No’m,” said Carrigan, brightening. 
“‘Once—once I wanted to be. How do you 
feel this morning? Did the rub help?” 

“I didn’t try it,”’ June said coldly, turn- 
ing away. 

At first the sun was grateful to stiffened 
muscles, But it grew hot. The mesa lay 
wide open, shelterless to the distant hills, 
featureless except for tiny grazing herds. 
Once or twice they saw some tiny distant 
horseman, and knew he took them for some 
lawful train of travelers—if he cared. Za- 
ruco jogged ahead like any peaceful hacen- 
dado, his dozen or fifteen men trailing be- 
hind. They didn’t watch their captives 
much; there was no need; no sudden dash 
could help them to escape. The mesa passed 
in slow monotony; the dry air parched un- 
weathered faces like a furnace breath. Car- 
rigan, hatless, tried to protect his head with 
a handkerchief. It was mid-afternoon be- 
fore they halted and the pack animals came 
up and men started preparations for a meal. 
Mrs. Farr had to be lifted from her horse. 

The bandits spread a blanket for her, 
raised another for a shelter against the sun. 
There were no trees. But they had reached 
the mesa rim; a valley spread below, wide, 
fertile, with green woods along a wandering 
river, like a glimpse of paradise. A spread- 
ing patch of white dots marked a consider- 
able town. 

“‘Campoamor,” said Captain Alvarez. 
“‘ Across zose hill’ zat dam’ Zaruco will to 
be in his own people; but no se atreve to 
pass zis valley in ze light off day.” 

“Not that he’s got much to fear from 
federals,’’ said Van Dusen bitterly. ‘Live 
and let live—if you ask me. But there's a 
price on his head—just for appearances’ 
sake; and there’s always the danger that 
some literal-minded citizen will take a shot 
at him.” 

“Ze comandante off Campoamor will be 
happy to take many shots,” said Captain 
Alvarez. ‘“‘Zat dam’ Zaruco kill’ his 
brother once.” 

The captain, too, spoke bitterly; but 
when Zaruco turned and came suddenly to- 
ward them he rose respectfully and saluted. 
“* Mande, mi general?" 

“Cudl de ustedes es el misico?” 

“Musician?” said Van Dusen. 
He must mean you, Carrigan.” 

“Me?” said Carrigan, roused from pain- 
ful lethargy. 

“*A ver si sabe la elegia de un tal Mass-eh- 
net.” 

“‘Elegta?”’ said Van Dusen, unfamiliar 
with the word. 

“ A sad singing,” explained Alvarez. “Off 
a man call’ Mass-ee-nett.”’ 

““Massenet’s Elegy?” said Carrigan. 
“What about it?”’ 

“T gather that he wants you to play it.” 

“Sure,” said Carrigan. ‘‘ A funeral march 
would suit me better, but an elegy will help. 
You mean to say these roughnecks like 
that kind of music?” 

They brought his violin. He flexed his 
hands, cramped from long clutching at a 
slippery saddle horn, and tuned it; and 
his eyes relaxed their painful squint. He 
played the opening bars. 

“Yes!” cried Zaruco. “That is it! I had 
a record for the phonograph, but a criada 
broke it. Again!” 

Carrigan began again; and unexpectedly 
Zaruco shut his eyes and threw back his 
head and sang. His voice was of a beautiful 
tenor quality, but its unfettered volume 
startled Carrigan. He dropped his bow. 
“Hey!” he protested. “It’s a song of 
mourning, not a test of lung power! Here, 
this way!"’ His mild, sunburned, fatigue- 
lined face took on an earnest dolefulness; 
earnestly he wailed. 
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“Tell him I don’t know the words, but 
that’s the expression!” 

Nobody had the heart to laugh. The 
bandit king said meekly, “ Yes, I remember 
The artist of the phonograph did sing it so 
Again!” 

He sang again. Again and again Carriga: 
stopped him sharply, correcting, illustrat- 
ing with voice and strings. The man knew 
no music. But his ear was true, and he re- 
membered bits of the art of the great singer 
of the phonograph; presently Carrigan re- 
warded him with a grin and slid with the 
violin into the throbbing obbligato. Zaruco 
was delighted. ‘“‘Again!” he cried. And 
when he tired of that, ‘“‘ Now you shall ac- 
company me in O Sole Mio!” 

Men drifted up to sit or stand at a 
respectful distance, listening. Nobody 
watched Van Dusen. The sun drifted down: 
Zaruco, his soul filled with harmony, re- 
tired. Carrigan dropped, heeding his violin 
more than his weary body. 

“The man can’t be so bad,” he gasped, 
“if he likes music that much. I hope we 
haven't worn you out completely.” 

“‘He’s worn you out,” said June. 

“No’m. It’s not my—my fingers that 
aresore.” He managed a feeble grin; oddly 
June wanted to do something for him. 
Oddly she found a thing to do. 

“T lied about that rub, Mr. Carrigan. 
I did try it, and it helped a lot.” 

““Yes’m,” said Carrigan. ‘“‘I know. I 
heard you. Afterward.”’ 

June’s dark eyes burned. Acutely she 
remembered the frank sound of hands on 
naked flesh; how had he dared to—to 
listen? How dared he know she lied? She 
saw him sitting there, mild, weary, insig- 
nificant against the sweep of mesa and the 
vast glory of the sunset; and suddenly she 
knew she was near crying. So she laughed. 

““You-—you funny Carrigan 

“It’s fixed,”” murmured Van Dusen, 
strolling up. ‘‘ Tiburcio will slip away in the 
dark and get word to the comandanie at 
Campoamor. They’ll cut us off at the river 
And when the shooting starts .' 


Iv 
* IX, NIX!” said A. G. Farr. “‘No 
shooting; not with these girls along! 
I'll pay the ransom first.” 

‘Half a million?” said Van Dusen grimly. 

“Half a—what?” yelped Farr. 

“Of course that’s not official. It may be 
a million; I told you they knew who you 
were. But Tiburcio tells me that’s the talk. 
Five hundred thousand for Zaruco, five 
hundred for Tiburcio—poor simp! It 
sounds like a fair split to him.” 

“T’ll never pay it! Van, I can’t! It'd 
ruin me to raise that much in cash!" 

Van Dusen sighed. ‘‘I know. I'm afraid 
that’s the idea. All the traffic’ll bear, and 
allin one throw. Zaruco’s customers don't 
come back, you know.”’ 

““What’ll I—what’ll we do, Van? What 
good’ll it do me to get rescued if Milly or 
June gets killed in the muss?” 

“TI was just going to say. I know the 
way natives shoot—always high; they aim 
at a man’s head in the first place, and nine 
times out of ten they shoot four feet over it. 
If they don’t tie us on our horses—-if we can 
fall off and keep down—we ought to be 
fairly safe.” 

“I'd rather get shot,” said Mrs. Farr, 
“than pay a cent to that psalm-singing 
hypocrite!”’ 

“Me too,” said June. ‘Only he didn’t 
sing any psalms; he really seems to like 
good music; doesn't he, Carrigan?” 

“*Yes’m,” said Carrigan. 

“Keep your yap out of this!” roared the 
distracted Farr. ‘‘Who asked you to come, 
anyway ?”’ 

The sun went down. Thestars came out; 
oddly June Farr was conscious of relief 
Last night that cold infinity had made her 
feel uncovered, dwarfed, all her warm hu- 
man self drained off and lost in frightful 
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space. Tonight she felt no terror. Why was 
that? Fear, yes; a very definite and 
human fear; but now she had the courage 
to oppose it. She saw the distant lights of 
Campoamor, whence help might come. 
She saw the man Tiburcio, ostentatiously 
friendly with his fellow thugs; her father 
and Van Dusen —dear, strong, quiet Van 
murmuring confidentially with Captain 
Alvarez; the useless Carrigan, humbly 
aloof, nursing a lonely cigarette. She went 
to him. 

“You mustn’t mind my father. He’s got 
a lot on his mind.” 

“*T should say he has!” said Carrigan. 

“He feels responsible for all of us.” 

“Yes’m.”” The cigarette spark made an 
odd formless gesture. ‘“‘He reminds me of 
my own father. Not that they look alike, 
but ——— He’s quite a fellow, dad is.”’ The 
spark glowed thoughtfully; unexpectedly 
he went on, “‘ You see that little square of 
stars up yonder? They say that’s one 
place in the heavens where the most power- 
ful telescopes discover nothing. Just black- 
ness—on and on, out into unimaginable 
emptiness. I like to think of that some- 
times. Life on this earth may be bewilder- 
ing, but at least we’ve got solid ground 
under us. That’s something.” 

June laughed. 

“*You’re a funny person.” 

“IT must be,” sighed Carrigan. ‘“‘The 
opinion seems to be fairly unanimous. But 
why?” 

“You may be shot by midnight, yet here 
you sit, stargazing. Don’t you think that’s 
funny?” 

‘‘Why?” he demanded earnestly. ‘Maybe 
in the next life we’ll know the stars are only 
mechanical trifles, but they’re the biggest 
things in sight from here. They make us 
know how small we are, yet we can reach 
them with our imaginations. They give us 
hope. They’re symbols. Why shouldn’t 
a man stargaze before he dies?”’ 

““You must be a poet.” 

““No’m. I’m a lawyer. It would be dif- 
ferent if I could do anything—about this, 
I mean.”” The cigarette spark described an 
are toward the plotting group. ‘“‘Like Van 
Dusen, for instance. He knows what’s 
likely to happen, and how to start figuring 
what to do about it. He’s my idea of an 
able man.” 

“Van is able. 
he is?” 

“Thirty-five? Forty?” 

“Twenty-eight,” said June. ‘He's al- 
ways been like that; quiet and capable, 
I mean. I’ve known him since he was 
twelve. My father hired him as an office 
boy, and by the time he was twenty-one he 
had to send him down here to keep him 
from running the whole show—my father 
says. The truth is, he means him to run the 
whole show eventually. Van’s the next 
best thing to a son for him. He’s like a 
brother to me, too,” said June. ‘ He always 
stays with us when he comes north on his 
vacations.” 

“‘He’ll have to run this show,” said Car- 
rigan. ‘“‘I’ll do anything he says, but it’s 
no use putting in my—my yap. I don’t 
even know what to do when I get bawled 
out by a traffic cop.” 

June could imagine that. A truculent 
officer, a grinning crowd, the meekly em- 
barrassed Carrigan in his unremarkable 
car—caught in the act of making a wrong 
turn on his way from the office to the 
Y.M.C.A.! The thought moved her to 
curiosity. 

“How did you happen to get into this 
anyway?” 

“Well,” said Carrigan, “I always wanted 
to see this country. No particular reason, 
only the tropics alwayssounded so—— But 
it was rather disappointing. Nothing to 
to get hold of. You know? I was only an- 
other tourist in the rubberneck parade. 
So - 

June laughed. 
kidnaped?” 

“No’m. Not exactly.” 

“Well, what—exactly?”’ 

“IT was following you,” said Carrigan. 


How old do you think 


“So you got yourself 
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He said it so prosaically, so unremark- 
ably, that for a moment June had the illu- 
sion of having heard something he hadn’t 
said. She echoed uncertainly, ‘ Follow- 
ing me?” 

“Yes’m. You got on the train at 
what’s its name? —Cojutla. I was just get- 
ting off. I meant to go on south; I’ve got 
a week of my vacation left. But I got to 
thinking. I didn’t have to go south. And 
it was the first thing I’d really wanted to 
do—to stay on the train with you. So I 
went back and got on.” 

““You-—you wanted to stay on the train 
with me?” 

“Yes’m,” said Carrigan. 

It seemed inadequate; June bit her lip 
to keep from saying “‘Why?” Certainly 
she didn’t want the fellow to go into im- 
pertinent detail about her charms. But he 
added nothing. Presently he fished out a 
cigarette and struck a match; she saw his 
face, tired, serious, not in the least amorous. 
She had to prompt him. 

“‘And when the holdup came?” 

“All my life,” said Carrigan jerkily, 
“*T’ve played safe. Lawyers do; the sound 
ones anyway. Conservative. My father, 
forinstance. He doesn’t have impulses, only 
reasons. Mostly precedent. He never 
heard of a jurist’s son being a musician. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Dad’s fine. He 
likes music; but to him it’s an accomplish- 
ment, not a man’s job. Maybe I wouldn’t 
have amounted to much anyway. But— 
I’ve never had the nerve to do anything I 
wanted to.” 

“You wanted to get kidnaped?” said 
June perversely. 

“No,” said Carrigan. “I didn’t want to 
lose you.” 

It was exactly what she had asked for, 
but she didn’t know what to do with it. She 
didn’t want him to make love to her; what 
did she want him to say? She didn’t know 
until she heard him saying it. 

“T thought I might be of some use, some- 
where along the line. But I’m only so 
much dead weight.” 

“It was a brave thing anyway,” said 
June. 

A sound came to them—the far-off, 
muted whistle of a train. They saw the tiny 
row of lighted windows craw] along the val- 
ley. As if it were a signal, Zaruco shouted 
briskly, ‘‘Vamonos!’’ There was a bustle 
in the dimness. Carrigan didn’t seem to 
notice; he sat with hands locked hard 
about his knees, his dim face turned away. 
June touched his arm, said gently, “I think 
it’s time to go.” 

He scrambled up and offered her his 
hands. She couldn’t see his face against 
the sky, but she knew perfectly well that he 
could see hers, upturned. What woman 
doesn’t know? Yet she was honestly 
amazed and furious to find herself caught 

awkwardly in hisarms. She fought him off. 
But it didn’t take much to discourage him. 
He had already let her go before Van Du- 
sen’s hand fell on his neck and jerked him 
sprawling in the dark. 


Vv 


E WAS up instantly. Van Dusen, not 

expecting any suddenness from so hesi- 
tant a man, had a dazed feeling that a 
shadow exploded in his face; he neither 
saw nor felt the hand that slapped him. 
He didn’t know his knees buckled. He only 
caught a shadowy glimpse of Carrigan 
crouching, his two arms curiously outflung; 
and then he was stumbling backward with 
arain of buffets beating on his upflung arms. 
That was Carrigan—slapping like a woman! 
Van Dusen grinned and drove his fist into 
that shadowy face. 

Carrigan staggered and came on. As if 
the impact of Van Dusen’s fists reminded 
him, he began to hit with his own fists in- 
stead of slapping. 

But there was no steam, no weight be- 
hind his blows. Van Dusen set himself, 
drove at his middle and then whipped across 
his jaw. Carrigan doubled and pitched 
forward on his face. 

Interested hands caught at Van Dusen’s 
fist; a voice cried, “It is true! He holds 
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no weapon! With the mere hand he has 
struck down the miisico!”’ 

The bandits were greatly entertained. 
They had all heard of the Yankee trick of 
fighting with the hands, but few. of them 
had ever seen it demonstrated; they hadn’t 
believed that a man could strike hard 
enough actually to disable an opponent. 
Fists were not natural to them. They 
slapped—like women; like poor awkward 
Carrigan. Van Dusen was sorry. He 


| stooped and lifted the limp body at the 
| waist, to help the readjustment of the jarred 


spine. Carrigan’s head rolled back. He 


| muttered thickly, ‘‘ Wha’s—wha’s matter?” 


“ Are you all right, old man?” 

‘“Where’s—where’s m’ glasses?” 

Van Dusen struck a match and found 
them, somehow unbroken, under the feet of 
ringside spectators. Carrigan said foggily, 
“Thanks. I remember—now. You— 
knocked me out.” 

“You nearly put me out with that first 
wallop,” Van Dusen told him handsomely. 
“What did you hit me with?” 

“The heel of my hand, I guess. It 
hurts.” 

“Gosh! Was that a slap?” 

“Not—exactly. I’ve—got the habit of 
hitting that way to keep from taking 
chances with my fingers. High on the 
palm, I mean. It’s bad form, but ——’”’ 

“Well, you stick to Marquis of Queens- 
berry next time! I prefer your fists.” 

“Not fighting. Handball. Only kind of 
hitting I know anything about. No good 
for fighting, is it? No weight behind it. 
Nothing to it but speed. We use the fast 


” 


“Oh,” said Van Dusen, diverted. “In 
the Y. M. C. A.” 

“Yes,” said Carrigan. 

“Do they have petting classes there?” 

“Huh?” 

“Petting. Necking. You don’t look like 
I hear it’s 
being done in the best circles back home; 


| but you ought to realize. This is no after- 
| noon tea. You might start something you 
| couldn’t stop. These fellows are Indians, 


halfbreeds, outlaws. If you don’t respect 


Carrigan got slowly to his feet, stood 
swaying. Van Dusen tried to steady him; 
he jerked away and almost fell again. 

“Tf it’s any of your business, Van Dusen, 
“Pati 

“If we ever get out ofthis,” said Van 
Dusen evenly, ‘“‘Miss Farr is to be Mrs. 
Van Dusen. Any other questions?” 

Carrigan stared, the starlight glinting 
blankly on his glasses. ‘‘She didn’t tell me 
that.” 

“No?” said Van Dusen with great 
irony. 

“She said you were like a brother to 
her.” 

Through his cut, swelling lips the phrase 
came like buffoonery; Van Dusen snarled 
“You dumb clown!” and turned on his 
heel to look for June. 

The gallant Captain Alvarez had es- 
corted her to the horses, helped her to 
mount, helped her arrange her skirt— 
which was no riding habit. Van Dusen 
heard his gallant murmur. 

“You mus’ not be sorrow, sefiorita. You 
mus’ be glad what brave men fight for you. 
We, ze men, alwayss we fight for you, ze 
ladies. We say we fight for country, for la 
libertad, but it iss that fighting make’ us 
loff you more. Brave soldierss alwayss 
loff ———”’ He started, perceiving Van 
Dusen at his elbow; he added hastily, 
“Ah, meester! I wass jus’ saying. How 
you have knock’ zat miisico, eh?”’ 

He faded away toward his own horse. 
June caught Van Dusen’s shoulder in a 
painful grip. 

“Van, I’m scared. 
you!” 

“So’m I,” he told her cheerfully. 
I don’t put much confidence in it. 
been scared lots of times.” 

“Not about getting shot. I'll take my 
chance. But— promise me you won't start 
anything, Van!” 

“Did the handsome captain get fresh?” 


I’m scared, I tell 


“But 
I've 


“‘N-no. Yes! He kept trying to—paw 
my leg. And his breath smells of garlic. 
But it’s not only him, Van! All these— 
these men. The way they look at you. At 
me, I mean. I never realized until ——” 

She had been close to Carrigan when 
he had bounded to his feet, crouching, 
breath whistling savagely through his 
teeth—mild, inoffensive Carrigan, incred- 
ibly changed into a fighting animal. She 
heard that impact on Van Dusen’s jaw— 
no ordinary slap; there was red murder in 
it. She saw Van Dusen stagger and come 
back, heard the dull savage smack of fists 
on flesh and bone. Fighting for her! That 
hadn’t shocked her. She thought it did; 
June Farr was civilized. She didn’t recog- 
nize the savage thrill of standing by, her- 
self the prize for which men fought. But 
afterward, under the too tender care of 
Captain Alvarez, the sick reaction came. 
Suddenly she was aware of all of them— 
all these male animals about her in the 
dark. Their masculinity was like an odor 
in her nostrils. 

Animals—outlaws—any one of them 
stronger than herself. What would become 
of her if anything happened to Van Dusen? 

She heard her mother crying, unable to 
endure the thought of further torture in 
the saddle. She heard Van Dusen’s voice, 
deep, steady, reassuring. 

“Cry all you want to, Mrs. Farr. Let 
*em know you're just about all in. It may 
make ’em travel slower.” 

He didn’t add what all the prisoners 
knew—that all their hope lay in moving 
slowly enough to let Tiburcio reach Cam- 
poamor and bring help to the river ahead of 
them. They didn’t dare mention Cam- 
poamor aloud. 

Slowly enough the bandits picked their 
way down rocky steeps into the valley. 
Van Dusen strained his eyes on the stubby 
figure of Tiburcio. Why didn’t the fool 
drop back, stray as if hunting an easier 
path, as some of his fellows did? Slowly 
the lights of Campoamor sank out of sight 
behind the wooded river, and still Tiburcio 
rode close behind Zaruco, squarely between 
two of the forward riders. Van Dusen 
didn’t dare try to prompt him, risk calling 
attention to him. Mile after mile, and still 
Tiburcio made no move. They turned into 
a highroad and headed straight for the 
river; in sheer despair Van Dusen urged 
his horse ahead. In the dim light reflected 
from the road he saw Tiburcio queerly 
without elbows. 

Tiburcio’s hands were tied behind his 
back. From the next saddle horn a rope 
traced a dim curve up to Tiburcio’s neck. 


vi 


ETER CARRIGAN knew he wasn’t 

practical. All his life he had wished 
vaguely for unreasonable things; but for- 
tunately he had an able father. John Car- 
rigan was wise, far-seeing, careful. He 
knew how things would work out in the 
long run, and he could tell a fellow, reason- 
ably, why it was so. John Carrigan was 
never hasty or impulsive. Imagine him get- 
ting into a mess like this for a girl he had 
never seen until that morning! True, he 
had got his own wife, long ago, by eloping 
with her— Peter knew all the humorous de- 
tails; but that had been well-considered, 
wise. It had provided Peter with a sweet 
and gentle mother. 

All his life, vaguely, Peter had pictured 
a wife like her. That was plain common 
sense; no man could want a better. Loyal 
and sweet—her harshest word was, ‘‘ Hark 
to your father, Peter!” 

But this had nothing to do with common 
sense. He knew June Farr was neither 
sweet nor gentle. Arrogant, self-willed, 
kind only to the weak—she had been kind 
to him because he was so useless. He didn’t 
resent that. He only regretted, humbly, 
that it was so. 

He didn’t picture her as his wife; he only 
knew the shock of meeting her dark, vivid 
eyes. There in the noisy, dirty station at 
Cojutla, dull with the dissonance of fretted 
human faces, her face had been a sudden 
thrilling harmony —likesome heart-shaking, 
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unexpected chord. She hadn’t seen him. 
He had passed on, mechanically; Peter 
Carrigan was used to being looked at and 
not seen. But he went back. He had to 
hear that chord again. All morning, watch- 
ing her in the train, vaguely his mind groped 
for a vivid, half-remembered phrase. 
‘Beautiful dangerous ’’—no, that 
wasn’t it. 

Something more than beauty. More 
vital, less complete—like a beginning chord 
that wakes the heart for unguessed music 
yet to come. 

Now, three days afterward, he was still 
groping. He knew no name for the queer 
exaltation that still held him up through 
fear and weariness. He hadn’t seen the 
girl since yesterday. For thirty hours 
there had been nothing to do but ache and 
sleep and wake to stare wearily at a ceiling 
adorned with endless scrolls and gilded, 
impossibly fat cupids. The hacienda of San 
Rafael, Van Dusen said, was one of the 
richest plantations in Moruna. It had 
belonged to a great Spanish family; hence 
the elegance. It wasn’t the capital of the 
district, except in a sentimental sense— 
Zaruco had been born here. Not in any such 
room as this; the son of an overseer is not 
born in the casa principal. But if he 
chooses a politically opportune moment to 
murder his employer and raise the cry of 
liberty, he may inherit the whole estate 
and quarter his paying guests wherever he 
likes. 

Van Dusen explained this with ironic 
brevity. Carrigan, who had never wit: 
nessed a murder, thought vaguely that the 
man who designed that ceiling had de- 
served to die. 

Farr groaned and wondered helplessly 
how the girls were getting along. Carrigan, 
having seen them taken in charge by women 
of the hacienda, felt sure they were all right. 
Locked up, of course; but women would 
naturally be kind to women. He knew in 
theory that cruel things did happen, but he 
had never seen any. These people seemed 
human enough. 

Vaguely he supposed Captain Alvarez 
was locked up somewhere else, because this 
room had only two beds and a couch. He 
didn’t know what had become of the man 
Tiburcio. Yesterday, in his first heavy 
sleep, he had been vaguely bothered by a 
hoarse yelling somewhere—probably some 
peon cursing a stubborn mule. But now 
the hours were very quiet and long. Noth- 
ing more seemed likely to happen until 
Zaruco got ready to demand his price. 
Vaguely he hoped Zaruco didn’t guess the 
size of the Carrigan income. 

Toward night the key ground in the lock. 
Now? 

But it was only their official jailer, 
beetle-browed, pistol in hand but otherwise 
respectful. 

‘Don Emilio begs the sefior misico will 
bring his violin.’ 

Van Dusen yawned. “Paging you, Car- 
rigan. Run along and fiddle for His Ma- 
jesty.”’ 

“See what you can find out about the 
girls,’’ begged Farr. 

Carrigan went gratefully, glad to escape 
the monotony of that ceiling. He didn’t 
notice especially what turns they made. It 
didn’t occur to him to assault his guide and 
try to get his gun and keys. Through sev- 
eral corridors they came into a pleasant 
court, quiet with dusk, rich with the purple 
masses of a bougainvillea vine. Zaruco 
greeted him with smiling courtesy. He saw 
a big, ornate room lit with the mellow glow 
of a great standing lamp; beautiful old 
Spanish chairs, rich heavy curtains, a shin- 
ing, modern, very grand piano. He wasn’t 
especially surprised to see Captain Alvarez 
already there; of course Zaruco needed an 
interpreter. 

He asked the military man, ‘“ Know any- 
thing about the ladies, captain? Are they 
all right?” 

“Oh, sure,” 
you?” 

Zaruco, the perfect host, poured mellow 
wine from a cut-glass decanter. Carrigan 

(Continued on Page 113) 


beamed Alvarez. ‘And 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
wondered vaguely if Zaruco often did his 
prisoners so well. 

Zaruco, it appeared, wanted to sing the 
elegy again. Carrigan didn’t mind. He 
was a little annoyed when Zaruco insisted 
on playing the piano accompaniment— by 
ear; but it did seem pathetic that a man 
who loved music so much should have had 
so little opportunity to learn. Studying the 
man’s copper-tinted, pock-marked face, 
Carrigan found a certain magnetism in it. 
Undoubtedly Zaruco was a born leader of 
men. He had animal force, curiously com- 
bined with a naive feminine quality, a sort 
of appealing ardor that could, Carrigan 
imagined, inspire fanatic loyalty. Femi- 
nine, not effeminate. He thought Napoleon 
must have had eyes like that. 

He said this to Captain Alvarez, who 
promptly translated it. Carrigan was a lit- 
tle amused to see how seriously Zaruco took 
it. At once he abandoned music and began 
to talk; it was some time before the captain 
found an opportunity to interpret. 

“He say ze worl’ call him bandit. Zey 
never know ze great work he have begin 
here; only ze people of Moruna know. 
Four siglos—how you say? century—four 
hunder’ yearss zey have been poor, es-slave’, 
es-step’ on by ze rich. He take back only 
what is of zem—ze land what rich es- 
Spaniar’ rob, money what rich American 
have make from labor of poor peones. All is 
for zem, his people.” 

An hour Zaruco talked, his black eyes 
burning, ardent and naive. He had naive, 
original theories of government—at least 
Carrigan thought they were original. Van 
Dusen could have told him that most In- 
dians had such dreams— dreams of paternal 
and munificent authority that should give 
them back their long-lost golden age. 

Even Carrigan knew it was impractica- 
ble. But Carrigan had sympathy with gal- 
lant dreams; vaguely but passionately he 
knew that dreams meant something, even 
if they wouldn’t work. 

He listened, curious and absorbed, until 
Zaruco’s ardor spent itself and his black 
eyes went moody. 

“Play something for us, meester. What 
you choose.” 

Carrigan played. Perhaps the wine had 
warmed his blood a little; perhaps he felt 
the kinship of brave dreams. He played a 
reverie of his own, a thing he had evolved 
out of long years of resisting and denying 
unreasonable impulses. Its form was fixed 
through countless repetitions. 

Yet suddenly he was aware that it had 
changed. His fingers moved as if it were 
familiar, but he had never played it so. 
There was new depth, new power in it— 
something that welled out of new experi- 
ence in him. 

He had forgotten Captain Alvarez and 
Zaruco. He saw the glow of a great stand- 
ing lamp in a strange room, in a strange 
country, and a rich heavy smell was in his 
nostrils. Beauty of purple flowers and dark 
vivid eyes. Something beyond resisting 
and denying. Courage and danger, danger 
gladly met for . . . purposes that had no 
name; only eternal being. 

He felt blood singing in his veins, great 
music in his hands; and then he had to 
stop. 

““I—I can’t finish it.” 

Silence a moment. Then Zaruco rose, 
suddenly and curiously formal. Perhaps 
his pulses hummed a little too. . 

“A thousand thanks. You will excuse 
me, gentlemen?” 

. Carrigan blundered out. He followed 
Captain Alvarez without noticing which 
way they went; he had even forgotten to 
put the violin in its case. 

“You are a great museecian,” said the 
captain warmly. 

They were in open air. Unhindered they 
had come out of the house. High walls in- 
closed a considerable space where groups of 
men squatted about little fires; but a wide- 
open gateway showed free starlit hills. The 
men seemed to pay no attention. 

“‘What’s to prevent our walking out that 
gate?” 


“I mus’,”’ said Captain Alvarez, smiling 
indulgently. ‘It will to be my duty; you 
mus’ not try.” 

“Oh,” said Carrigan. After a moment 
he said it again. ‘“‘Oh! You mean you’ve— 
you've joined Zaruco?”’ 

“Why not?”’ said Captain Alvarez. ‘‘Ze 
pay is much, much better; and you have 
say yourself zat Don Emilio is a great man.” 

For a moment it seemed reasonable 


enough. Then Carrigan’s throat began to 
tighten; he said huskily, “When did you 
decide?”’ 


““When zey kill my escolfa, meester. Zey 
kill me too if I say no. What can I do, eh, 
meester? I like to save my life.” 

“Oh,” said Carrigan slowly. “‘Sothat was 
how they happened to tie up Van Dusen’s 
man. You let Van Dusen tell you, and = 

“‘T mus’ save my life. Don Emilio say I 
mus’ tell what you speak in English, and 
I keep my promise. I am not es-stupid 
peon like Tiburcio. For him I am sorry.” 

“‘What—what did they do to him?” 

“He is yonder,” said Captain Alvarez. 

Carrigan looked. At first he did not see 
what he was looking at. That was an empty 
end of the inclosure; no men loafed there, 
no little fires illumined anything. Nothing 
there that could have been a prison. Only 
the high blank outer wall, a tall, dark cross 
dimly outlined against it—he thought it 
was a sort of shrine. And then a terrible 
compulsion seized on his muscles and he 
ran. 

vil 

T WAS not a shrine. It was plain public 

warning that Zaruco did indeed know 
how to reward his followers—even those 
who betrayed him. “Oh, good Christ!” 
said Carrigan. ‘‘Oh, Christ!’’ That wasn’t 
sacrilege. It was the most profound hu- 
mility, the most complete and awful sense 
of human helplessness. He had no idea how 
he meant to help; he only ran and leaped 
on the stone base below the cross and 
touched those cold, no longer human legs. 
Tiburcio no longer needed help. 

Carrigan slipped numbly to a seat on the 
cold stone. He felt no horror of the figure 
stretched above him; in the most shame- 
fully exposed, defenseless attitude possible 
to a man, Tiburcio had a dignity he had 
never had in life. If there was a reason for 
the fears and agonies and nameless needs 
that rode the lives of men, Tiburcio knew 
it now. Carrigan saw the little square of 
stars through which astronomers looked 
out into black, unimaginable space; and 
there was no longer solid ground under his 
feet. Men, actual human men, had done 
this thing. 

He never knéw how long he sat there. 
He saw the open gate beyond the loafing 
men, none of them watching him; but in 
that house were prisoners as helpless as 
Tiburcio. Could he slip out and go for 
help? What help? Who would dare come 
against Zaruco? 

Only he, Carrigan, was too negligible to 
watch. An able man, he thought, would 
know what use to make of freedom; but 
he didn’t know. 

He only sat there, numb with fear. With 
shame he saw the violin in his hands. He, 
Peter Carrigan, had played his heart out 
for a murderer. 

Whose voice was that? 

The hacienda was not a silent place; it 
was populous, and there were always voices 
somewhere. But men had shifted about 
the little fires, glancing with some unguessed 
significance toward the house. 

It came again, high, faint but unmistak- 
able. 

“Father! Van! Carrigan!” 

He found himself walking. Step after 
awful step. Walking; he didn’t dare torun. 
They’d stop him. The nearest men glanced 
at him curiously, hesitating; but they let 
him go. Walking—with only a violin in his 
hands. 

The court where the bougainvillea 
climbed was dark; Zaruco’s door was shut. 
With cold steady fingers he groped quietly 
for the metal knob. Locked? No. Who 
would dare interrupt Zaruco? 

The door swung quietly. 
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No violence was there; only Zaruco 
standing by the piano, his back turned, his 
head bent as if in thought, his legs lost in 
shadow. Carrigan saw his short broad 
jacket of a horseman, his gold-embroidered 
belt, the gleaming pearl and silver of his 
pistol butt; and six inches from it, Zaruco’s 
hand holding a woman's wrist—playfully 
letting her white fingers writhe and grope. 

Carrigan leaped. At the clatter of his 
feet on the tiled floor Zaruco whirled, a 
playful grin fading through blank incre- 
dulity to swift murderous rage. 

The violin caught him as he turned and 
knocked him staggering. But there’s no 
weight to a violin. Carrigan, the foolish 
splintered wreck of it in his hand, saw how 
Zaruco’s hand snatched his revolver butt; 
his own hand snatched and caught the bar- 
rel as it left the holster. Luckily, he thought, 
Zaruco was left-handed—with such a pur- 
chase, and his own right hand, he ought to 
be able to wrench it free. But he couldn’t. 
Zaruco was too strong, too heavy for him. 
Zaruco’s right arm pinned him about the 
waist, whirled him and jammed him against 
the piano, his own right arm forced back 
over his shoulder. 

Dimly he saw June Farr run past, a torn 
sleeve fluttering. He saw Zaruco’s burning 
eyes, his pock-marked face—no longer naive 
and appealing; cruel, triumphant, lusting 
now to kill. He smelled the man’s garlic- 
tainted breath,-as June Farr must have 


smelled it five seconds ago. With sudden, | 


utter loathing he let go his grip and struck. 

No weight behind it; only a jerk of 
shoulder muscles and the snap of a prac- 
ticed elbow, a blow he had struck many 
thousand times in the Y. M.C. A. Nothing 
to it but speed—speed and the lust to kill. 
The heel of a hardened palm whipped to the 
point of Zaruco’s jaw. He saw Zaruco’s 
eyeballs jerk. Then the man wilted and slid 
gently to the floor. 

Carrigan whipped out his handkerchief 
and jammed it into Zaruco’s open mouth. 
Zaruco hadn’t called for help because he 
had been sure of killing Carrigan himself; 
but he’d yell as soon as that jolt wore off. 
Carrigan looked desperately for something 
to tie the gag in place. He saw June stand- 


ing there, dazed, the wine decanter still half | 


poised to strike. 

He gasped, ‘“‘Got a handkerchief?” 

She didn’t know what he meant. He 
leaped and ripped her torn sleeve to the 
shoulder and snatched it off; his fingers 
touched the satin smoothness of her flesh. 
Unreasonably it increased the roughness 
with which he jammed the cloth between 
Zaruco’s jaws and jerked the knot behind 
his neck. 

June whispered, ‘“‘Somebody’s coming!” 

Footsteps were in the court. No time to 
reach and close that open door; Carrigan 
thrust June under the piano, snatched down 
the richly embroidered shawl that covered 
it, so that the long fringe reached the floor; 
with the other hand he tried to drag Zaruco 
under as he dived. There wasn’t time. 

Captain Alvarez stood staring in the door. 

Why didn’t he give the alarm? Carri- 
gan, watching through the shawl fringe, 


felt something cold touch his hand; silently | 


June was offering him the decanter. Al- 
varez was coming in warily, a puzzled 
frown creasing his handsome brow. Zaruco 
stirred and gurgled in his throat; the cap- 
tain stepped swiftly closer and bent over 
him. His head came past the edge of the 
shawl. There was a knife in his hand. Was 
he going to cut the gag? Or Zaruco’s 


throat? Desperately Carrigan whacked the 


head with the decanter. 

Then, cowering there under the piano, he 
and June looked at each other. What next? 
He didn’t know. June whispered, “If I 


never get another chance—thank you, Car- | 


rigan.”” 


“Rats!” he panted. “You'll get—lots of | 


chances.” 
And he crawled briskly out. Vaguely he 


thought he ought to tie the unconscious | 


men. Whatfor? He didn’t know, except to 
keep them harmless a little longer. He saw 
silken ropes at the windows, designed to 
loop up the heavy curtains; he ran round 
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than fire 
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| the piano and tried to pull one loose. He 





couldn’t. He heard June cry his name, and 
whirled to see her flung across the room. 

Across the piano the grim gagged figure 
of Zaruco rose, one hand tugging at the 
gag, fire spitting from the other. Even as 
the pistol roared, even as he dived for 
cover, Carrigan knew he was a fool. Any 
able man would have remembered to get 
that pistol. 

Even as he struck the floor on hands and 
knees he thought “‘What now?” He 
couldn’t keep dodging like a rabbit till 
Zaruco potted him. He thought a bullet 
struck his skull as he went under the piano; 
but it was only sharp mahogany. He saw 
the ornate base of the great standing lamp, 
kicked it and sent it toppling—maybe 
Zaruco would involuntarily glance after it. 
He saw Zaruco’s legs through the shawl 
fringe, and under it the glitter of the cap- 
tain’s knife. ~ He snatched it as the lamp 
went crashing down. 


Then he was through the shawl. He 


| drove the knife up as his shoulders struck 





Zaruco’s knees; through the last pistol 
shot he heard June scream. 

He thought it blinded him. Only by 
sense of touch he knew Zaruco’s grappling 
bulk went down with him. Once, twice he 
struck with all his strength; a savage voice 
was bawling “And one for Tiburcio!” 
Then June was dragging at his shoulders, 
crying ‘Carrigan! Run! They’re com- 
ing!” 

The lamp was out. He saw the dim shape 
of the open door; they ran. Where now? 
They were still in Zaruco’s house, and 
many voices, many feet were coming. Car- 
rigan gasped ‘‘Can you climb?” and lifted 
her by the knees and thrust her up the 
bougainvillea vine. He heard her dress 
tear as she started up, but neither of them 
felt the tiny vicious thorns that tore their 
flesh. Voices and feet poured into the 
court below; they rolled over the thorn- 
studded coping and lay still. 


vill 
IGHTS flared and shifted in the bou- 
gainvillea vine. The babble below was 
all in Spanish; they could hear ‘‘Don 
Emilio — misico— Alvarez — Zaruco — mi- 


| sico,” but beyond that they had no idea 


| what was happening. They were afraid to 


| rasping and sobbing in her throat. 


peer over, afraid to sit up, lest one of those 
moving lights should catch them; the 


| coping was only a foot high. 


Carrigan heard June’s breath come hard, 
He 


| knew what pain she fought to master 
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| more than his own; his skin was tougher, 
| his clothing thicker, yet He was in agony 


from those tearing thorns. He whispered 
“Steady, girl. Hold everything.” 
Oddly she whispered, choking, ‘‘ What’s 


| your first name?”’ 


“Peter. Why?” 

“T bet they never call you Pete.” 

“No,” he admitted. “‘Why?” 

“TI don’t know,” said June. 

Voices and feet and lights ran all about 
the house. They lay still, sometimes merci- 
fully forgetting the pain of thorns in their 
intentness to know what was happening. 
She whispered “Are father and Van all 
right?” 

“Yes. And your mother?” 

“She’s sick. All in. I hope she didn’t 
hear me scream.” 

“Is she in this part of the house?”’ 

“No. But I heard you playing.”’ After 
a moment she added, “‘ You ought to have 
been a professional.” 

“T never played like that before,” said 
Carrigan. 

+ Theroof was harshly pebbled, cold. But 
they dared not move while voices were in 
that court. Even the slight stir of their 
breathing, it seemed to them, made pebbles 
rattle thunderously. 

Lying there a foot apart, he saw her face 
quite plainly; her strongly rounded chin, 
the soft curve of her cheek, her lips half 
parted for more quiet breathing. A cruel 
scratch oozed blood across her forehead, 
but her dark eyes were steady, deep, 


| courageous. Vaguely his mind groped for a 
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vivid, half-remembered phrase. He whis- 
pered “You're a brave girl.” 

Then they heard horses’ hoofs on the 
hard ground; search parties were riding 
out. They heard the hoof beats scatter out- 
side the wall, quicken and die away. 

The house was quieter now. June’s teeth 
began to chatter uncontrollably. They had 
to get back from that parapet. An inch at 
a time they got to hands and knees and 
crept, crept on the pebbles, back to the low 
parapet of an intersecting wall. Carrigan 
took off his coat and tried to give it to her. 
She wouldn’t have it; but she would di- 
vide it with him, sitting together so that 
they shared their body warmth. It was 
quite easy to whisper so. 

“T know why they don’t call you Pete,” 
said June. “It’s because you change every 
minute.” 

“Maybe that’s it,” said Carrigan. “I 
always wished they would. ‘Pete’ sounds 
definite and dependable; a man named 
Pete would always know his own mind.” 

“Yes,” said June, “and so would every- 
body else. But I never know what to ex- 
pect from you. I never dreamed you could 
fight like that.” 

“T know,” said Carrigan. 
know yet what happened.” 

“When I first saw you ——”’ said June, 
and stopped. 

“T know,” said Carrigan. 

But he wasn’t humble. He had earned 
the right to be here, so close to her, at least 
for the moment. Might as well keep on 
whispering, keep her from realizing that 
they had nothing to wait for but discovery. 

““When I first saw you,” he said, “‘some- 
thing half came into my mind. A phrase— 
I can’t get hold of it.” 

““A phrase?” 

“A feeling. Like a chord that I keep 
hearing and can’t analyze. Something 
about the way you stand, the way your 
eyes—I keep thinking it’s something about 
bravery, or beauty, but it’s more than that. 
It’s daring to ——”’ 

He nearly said “to be alive.” But he 
didn’t want to remind her that they might 
not be alive much longer. He didn’t mean 
that; he meant the nameless overtones 
that made life big, gave men a reaching 
sense of immortality. He couldn’t say it 
that way. He was afraid of words. 

‘*__ to know what you want. You do, 
don’t you?” 

“T never thought of it,’’ said June. 
“Why, yes. Why not?” 

“That’s why,” said Carrigan. “‘That’s 
what I mean. Me, all my life I’ve stopped 
to think. I’m never sure. I’ve never tried 
for anything with all my might—except to 
win a handball game! I’m careful. I’ve 
had a highly specialized education to make 
me so. I’m a good lawyer—and what of 
it? I’ve never had the nerve to be alive 
until tonight, when I may never see another 
sunrise!” 

The word was out; he couldn’t stop it. 
He felt tremendously alive, tremendously 
conscious of the strong sweet life in her. He 
saw the great star-sprinkled sky, the distant 
brooding hills, the dark and intricate dan- 
ger of the house under them; and all his 
senses were alive. They had to be. His 
ears caught every sound. 

He saw the outer wall where lanterns 
moved and shadows strode gigantic. One 
of those fellows had a bull’s-eye lantern; 
suddenly the swinging beam touched them. 
He saw June’s face leap out—startled, a 
tear-streaked smudge across her cheek, 
dried blood across her forehead. But in 
her eyes was something naked and brave 
and beautiful; in that instant Carrigan 
knew the phrase—the name of that heart- 
shaking chord. 

“The bright face of danger!” 

That was it. How could you know the 
size of life if you lived cautiously in the mid- 
dle of it, never saw its boundaries? Some- 
thing that came through fear and pain like 
second wind to an exhausted runner—that 
sudden deepening of the lungs, that strange 
new flood of power that never came until 
the heart was bursting under strain. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

The ray passed on. They hadn’t been 
detected. 

“You ought to have been a musician,” 
said June Farr. 

“No,” said Carrigan. ‘‘I’d have had to 
fight my father, and he’s too good. I 
wasn’t sure enough. I’ve never fought for 
anything—until tonight.” 

“For me,” said June. ‘‘ Never say brav- 
ery tome! I saw your face when you came 
in that door—a violin against a gun! All 
my life I’ll know what bravery looks like.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” said Carrigan. “I 
didn’t have much to do with it. All this,’’ 
he said, waving a dim hand—“‘all this is 
strange tome. I don’t seem to be myself. I 
told you I never played like that before. 
That was something you did to me.” 

She remembered. He felt her move away. 

“I’m not making love to you,” he whis- 
pered steadily. ‘I know you're going to 
marry Van Dusen; and I know he’ll give 
you a bigger life than I ever could.” 

“Thank you, Peter Carrigan,” said June. 

Habit is strong. They spoke as if life 
were assured. 

Cold, miserable hours, strained with a 
hopeless watching. The stars wheeled 
slowly. Dawn came, and they saw hard 
reality. They took off their shoes and stole 
about the parapets, looking—for what? 
Nothing had changed. Nothing to hope 
for but endurance to put off surrender. 
Across intricate roofs they saw a water tank 
perched high—too high, too hopelessly ex- 
posed. 

“Pure ostentation, I call it,”’ said Carri- 
gan, “sticking it up like that.” 

The sun rose higher. Warmth and weari- 
ness overcame them, and they slept. ‘“‘ Wake 
me if I snore,” said June, grinning with dry 
and tortured lips. 

It was past noon when thunder woke 
them. Not so much sound as a vibration, 
making the roof tremble; they started up. 
The thunder broke into sharp reports and 
something began to strike and scream 
across the narapets. They threw themselves 
down again, laughing crazily; and June 
Farr began to cry. That was a horde of 
horsemen streaming up out of the valley. 
Cavalry! What miracle was this? Storm- 
ing in through the gates. Storm in Zaruco’s 
house, yells and explosions and the savage 
sound of blows. 

But it was no miracle at all. Cavalry 
uniforms were all about the house; but it 
was an officer of infantry who burst into 
the prison room of A. G. Farr and John Van 
Dusen—flung the door wide, flung his arms 
wide, embraced them, crying, ‘‘ My frien’s, 
my frien’s! I, Alvarez, have save’ you!” 


x 


LVAREZ! That was the name that ran 
all day about the streets of Campo- 
amor. Alvarez—Captain or Major or Col- 
onel Alvarez—the rumor started at the 
cavalry barracks; grew and spread. He 
had commanded the escort of a train full of 
Yankee millionaires. Captured by Zaruco, 
he had escaped death by pretending to join 
Zaruco’s forces, watching his chance to 
meet Zaruco in single combat. In Zaruco’s 
own house he had killed him—and escaped! 
A crafty one, that General Alvarez. He had 
made Zaruco’s men believe that one of the 
millionaires had done it. He had ridden out 
as if to hunt the slayer, openly, shouting to 
all he met that Don Emilio was dead— 
spreading panic all the way to the border, 
opening the way for the rescue of the 
millionaires. 

Nobody believed it at first hearing. Za- 
ruco had been killed so many times! Yet 
certainly the cavalry had ridden out, 
straight up the pass into Moruna. Would 
they have dared do that if Zaruco wasn’t 
dead? 

And late that night the cavalry came 
riding back slowly, escorting carriages con- 
fiscated from San Rafael. 

So those were millionaires! They didn’t 
look it. A fat, unshaven, haggard man, who 
held in his arms a limp, unfashionably 
dressed woman. A sefiorita with dark cir- 
cles under her eyes and an ugly scratch 
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across her forehead; a tall, hard man like 
any Yankee engineer; and a youngish man 
whose scratched, drawn face was raw with 
sunburn, his eyes uncertain behind crooked 
glasses. Millionaires? Well, they were 
Yankees; surely they had money. Surely 
their rescuers would be well rewarded, even 
if the price on Zaruco’s head should prove 
to be a figure of speech—as such things 
often did. 

So that was Captain Alvarez! 

The crowd gathered at the doors of the 
Hotel Imperial—or as close as the cavalry 
would let it. Grimly Van Dusen heard the 
babble of comment and exclamation. 

“Alvarez is certainly the hero of this 
occasion.” 

“Well, he is,” said Carrigan. “If it 
hadn’t been for him, we’d—we'd still be on 
that roof.” 

“T hope,”’ said June. 

“That wouldn’t cost ’em any sleep,” 
snorted Van Dusen. “But Zaruco has 
cost ’em plenty; and they think Alvarez is 
the man that killed him. Dam’f I don’t 
believe Alvarez believes it himself.” 

“Maybe he did,” sighed Carrigan. “I 
I hope so.” 

“TIT know who killed him!” said June 
Farr. “I saw his face when you bulged up 
under that shawl—before the lamp went 
out. He was half dead before he knew 
what hit him. Ugh! I'll never forget it.’ 

“‘P-please!”’ said Carrigan. ‘‘ You must.” 

“I'd rather remember that than—what 
might have happened.” 

“Well,” said Van Dusen, “what are we 
going to tell the reporters? They'll be after 
us from now on.” 

“Tell ’em nothin’!”’ pleaded Carrigan. 
“Van, you don’t want ’em to—to play Miss 
Farr up that way!” 

“No; but you ought to get some credit.” 

“Credit!” groaned Carrigan. ‘Why, 
Van, I’d never live it down! I’m only 
praying that my—my folks don’t know 
anything about it, so I can—can draw it 
mild.” 

“T bet you will,” grunted Van Dusen. 

Yes, Carrigan was himself again. The 
Hotel Imperial stirred itself nobly for the 
rescued millionaires, but even the servants 
could see that he was negligible. At supper 
he was diffident, uncertain, hardly among 
those present. 

Leaving the table, the kindly A. G. Farr 
inquired, ‘‘ Well, son, which way you headin’ 
from here?” 

“Sir? Oh! Why—why, home, I guess. 
I promised my—my father I'd be home 
before the twentieth.” 

June Farr turned her back and walked 
away. Farr helped his wife away to bed. 
The practical Van Dusen investigated 
train schedules. 

Carrigan stood alone, irresolute. He was 
no longer of the party. 

Tired as he was, he couldn’t go to bed. 
To lie alone in quiet darkness, feeling a 
silken shawl fringe whip across his face 
seeing the drunken shadows wheel as the 
lamp went down—feeling Zaruco’s grap- 
pling bulk—feeling the dreadful spurt of 
blood against his hand—hearing a dreadful 
voice that bawled “And one for Tiburcio!” 
He couldn’t; his trembling nerves would 
crack. 

He stumbled through a dim parlor to a 
balcony, stood gripping an iron rail with 
hands that ached for the touch of polished 
wood—his violin, that had so often sung 
away bewildered pain. But that was splin- 
ters now. He could still see the flimsy 
wreck of it, futile against a grinning pock- 
marked face. He heard somebody in the 
parlor and slipped aside into the darkness 
at the extreme end of the narrow balcony; 
he couldn’t let anybody see him standing 
there, unstrung. In the dark street below 
he heard brisk footsteps, cheerful, assured — 
a man who knew exactly where he was 
going. 

“Poor fish!” said John Van Dusen’s 
voice. 

“T know,” said June. “ He’s afraid of his 
father, afraid of public opinion, afraid of 
everything—but Zaruco. You'll have to 
admit he did his stuff in a pinch.” 


' 
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rail, tried hard to shrink to miserable in- 
visibility. They stood there on the bal- 
cony ten feet away. 
“Cornered-rat stuff?” said Van Dusen. 
“No!” said June. “He wasn’t cornered. 
| I was!” 
| “I didn’t mean that exactly. I mean, 
| sometimes in an emergency a man does 
better than he knows how.” 
| 
| 


| Carrigan shrank hard against the iron 





“Maybe that’s what emergencies are 
for,” said June. “To make a man find out 
| what he can do.” 

“Sounds pretty deep to me,”” murmured 
Van Dusen. 

“It would,” said June. “You're not 
humble, Van. You know what you can 
do; you don’t need to get excited. Maybe 
that’s why you don’t.” 

“‘T do,”” murmured Van Dusen. 
you.” 

Silence. Carrigan, his face turned away, 
| his shoulders hunched to hide the white 
line of his collar, tried miserably to shrink 
through a stone wall or an iron rail. 

He tried not to hear Van Dusen’s deep 
voice murmuring. 
| “Campoamor! Know what that means, 
| June? ‘Field of Love.’”’ 
| Another silence; then, “Please, no, 
| Van!” 

“T know you're tired, June. I’m not ask- 
ing anything of you. But you'll be going 
back to the States, and I won’t see you 
| any more until—when, June? Have you 


“* About 


| made up your mind?” 


“Yes, Van. I made it up last night.” 

“Last night?” 

“Yes. You know what I’ve told you. I 
know I do love you—one way. Like a 
brother, Van. That’s not a bromide. It’s 
the truth.” 

Van Dusen said quietly, “I know it, 
June. I think I’ve always known it. But 
I’ve hoped ——”’ 

“So have I, Van. I know all about you, 
and you're fine. But last night I—I was 
on a roof. You’d be surprised how far it 
makes you see. Inside and out.” 

“Oh,” said Van Dusen slowly. ‘Carri- 
gan, June?” 

“Partly. He’s got stuff in him that he 
doesn’t know himself—though he knows 
more than he’s got nerve to show. I —— 
But that’s not all. I don’t think I could 
make you understand.” 
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“Try,”’ said Van Dusen. ‘You got to 
know him well?” 

“T know him better,” said June Farr, 
“than anybody in the world—and I’ll bet 
on it.” 

“Roofs must be wonderful,” said Van 
Dusen. “I’m sorry they’re not in my line.” 

“They’re not, Van. I’ve known you 
sixteen years, and you never once snatched 
me out of myself and—dragged me up 
thorny vines to a roof under the stars. 
You’d have done everything he did, but— 
you'd have kept a nice level floor under 
me. I don’t know how else to say it. I 
want to go up on roofs!” 

“You think he can take you there—in- 
definitely?” 

“T know,” said June, ‘‘he needs some- 
body to take him there! To give him some- 
thing to go there for. Maybe you can’t 
understand that, Van. I know you can't. 
You’re all complete inside yourself. I 
never ache to—to do things for you. You 
don’t need me, Van. That’s the whole 
truth.” 

There was another silence. Then Van 
Dusen laughed—quietly, gently. There, 
thought the miserable Carrigan, was a 
man! 

“TI see. I don’t appeal to the mother 
instinct?” 

““Maybe that’s it,”” said June. 

Presently they went away. Carrigan 
waited motionless until he thought it would 
be safe to follow. 

“You can breathe now, Peter Carrigan.” 

He saw her standing in the window, 
dimly outlined against the light behind 
her, and for a moment he couldn’t speak. 
Then all his trembling nerves fell into sud- 
den harmony and his voice came—steady, 
vibrant, reverent before courage. 

“You knew I was here?”’ 

“T’ve got the nerve to try for what I 
want,” said June. 

““Come here!”’ said Peter Carrigan. 

He felt her tired body in his arms, her 
warm, tired mouth against his own; there 
was no passion in them. But a great vision 
came to him. It meant something defi- 
nite—being alive. Not a mere blundering 
in the dark, not merely doing things that 
must be done. Something that drove a 
man; something greater still that drew 
him—a sure, courageous reaching, a sense 
of unguessed music yet to come. 


THE HUMAN CHASE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“‘Don’t be absurd,” she begged. ‘“ Re- 
member what the police of every country 
have said—his genius for disguise is greater 
than that of any living actor. Here’s a man 
who the French chef de siireté has as- 
sured us is far cleverer than Coquelin ever 
was. It’s almost impossible to recognize a 
person like that.” 

“‘Nevertheless,”’ Brett groaned, “I walked 
into his arms at that shooting party. 
I had every opportunity for studying him, 
and I can assure you that, even now, when 
I know the truth, I cannot see the faintest 
likeness between your admirer of last night 
and the man who played the host to me— 
curse him—at Lesser Widerness. In Nor- 
folk he was just an ordinary country sports- 
man, with rather a stronger face than most, 


| loose about the mouth, humorous eyes, 
| hearty without being noisy, looked as 


though he had lived all his life in home- 
spuns, and walked every day with a gun 
under his arm instead of in his hip pocket. 
The man last night was a perfect specimen 
of the aristocratic boulevardier—the rather 
cynical, immaculately turned out man 
about town. It’s damnable, Lady Muriel! 
It isn’t one man we're after—it’s fifty.” 
“Don’t lose heart, Philip,”’ she insisted, 
‘“‘and listen! I didn’t say a word to Mr. 
Absolom, but there was something I no- 
ticed which might help. It was a small 
thing, but you might be able to make 
something of it. Matthew’s clothes were 
the very best of their kind, but I noticed 
that inside the collar of his overcoat, where 


the maker’s name should have been, there 
was a blank piece of black satin.” 

“There might be something in that,” 
Brett reflected. 

“There’s this much in it,’’ she went on. 
“TI don’t believe there are half a dozen 
tailors in London who could have made an 
overcoat such as he was wearing, or a dress 
coat. If you start at the top and work 
through the list, you ought to be able to 
find out someone who orders clothes and 
won't have the maker’s name inside.” 

“T’ll start straightaway,”’ he promised. 

“Good luck to you!’ she murmured, 
with a little pat on his arm. 

She left him and with a farewell wave of 
the hand swung herself onto an omnibus 
going westward. A man who had been 
watching her from the interior of a large 
limousine drawn up by the curb on the op- 
posite side of the way, indulged in a little 
grimace. He spoke through the silver- 
mounted tube. 

“Follow that omnibus—Number 31,” 
he directed. 


Brett, on paying his third call in the 
neighborhood of Savile Row, met with 
prompt and unexpected success. 

““We have several American clients,” 
the manager explained, “‘who prefer us not 
to put the name of an English tailor in their 
clothes. It helps them with the customs, I 
believe, but I don’t think that any one of 
them would be of interest to you. We have 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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ie om would be interested, wouldn't 
you, in paying less for the milk 
and cream you now use, and yet have 
better, safer food for your family, and 
greater convenience for yourself? 


It Can Be Done 
Evaporated Milk—the modern, up-to-date 
milk, costs less than half as much as the 
cream you buy and will give you better 


food. It serves every milk need and costs 





no more—in many places less—than ordi- 
nary milk. It keeps fresh and sweet on your 
pantry shelf, any quantity needed for any 
demand. It is sterilized—always absolutely 


free from anything that can harm health. 
Makes Better Food 
Evaporated Milk is rich enough to use in 
place of cream—not as a substitute for 
cream, but asa better item of food. Cream 
is rich in only one food element of milk— 
butterfat. Evaporated Milk is rich in a// 
the food elements—the substances which 


make milk—wot cream—the most impor- 
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tant item of all our food. You wouldn't 
give your children all the cream they could 
eat. But you can make their food as rich 
as you will with Evaporated Milk and it’s 
It will build sounder bones 
and better teeth and stronger bodies and 
guarantee them better health and better 


happiness through all their lives. 


For Every Use 
For every milk use, Evaporated Milk serves 
as nothing else will serve. It can be dilut- 
ed to suit the need. If you are creaming 
vegetables, dilute the milk with the cook- 
ing water from the fresh vegetables or with 


You'll 


get a finer flavor and better texture and 


the liquid from canned vegetables. 
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Produced under the supervision of experts 


s Purity Is Protected 


in the best dairying sections of America 

received in sanitary plants while it is fresh 
and sweet—carefully tested for purity and 
cleanness—the pure, fresh milk is concen- 
trated, put in air-tight containers and 
sterilized—protected from everything that 
can impair its freshness and sweetness and 
purity. You know that Evaporated Milk 
is always free from anything that can harm 
health. It is the last step in the long struggle 
for an absolutely safe, wholesome milk and 


cream supply for everybody for every use. 


( Let us send you our free booklet = 
demonstrating the adaptability of 
Evaporated Milk to every cream and 


milk use—an astonishing revelation 
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like Egyptian Lacquer 
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Egyptian Lacquer for use with a 
brush is fairly magic in giving new 
color beauty to things about the 
home. It flows on easily, smoothly. 
Dries in a few moments. 
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FREE: An attractive booklet "The 
Intimate Letters of Janet to Elise."’ 
Shows all lovely colors and makes 
many helpful suggestions. Write 
for @ copy. 

Jobbers and Dealers: Write for 
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sales and advertising plan. 
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much for the outer beauty that distinguishes them as 
for their inner qualities. 
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When you buy any article finished with Egyptian 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
another client with the same peculiarity 
who has always been rather a mystery to 
us, and with whom I hope very much you 
are not going to interfere.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he happens to be now, as he has 
been for the last ten years, the very best 
customer we have upon our books.” 

“You will tell me his name?” Brett 
begged. 

“I would do so with pleasure, sir,” was 
the polite reply, ‘‘but we do not know it.” 

““Not know it!” Brett repeated, staring 
across the table from his comfortable chair 
at the manager. 

“That may sound extraordinary, sir,”’ 
the latter continued, “‘but it’s a fact. We 
have been making clothes of every sort and 
description for this gentleman, from sport- 
ing garments of various kinds to a court 
suit, but we have never heard his name. 
You will wish me, no doubt, to explain the 
procedure.” 

“Tf you please.” 

“At irregular periods, but, generally 
speaking, every few months, we receive a 
telephone message from a firm of fruit 
brokers—Gonzales & Ardron, of Plumer’s 
Buildings, Riverside Street—a district, I 
believe, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
lower wharves. We send one of our best 
men down there with a variety of patterns, 
and either in the warehouse or on one of the 
steamers moored close to the wharf our 
client makes his selection. He usually 
chooses twenty to twenty-five suits at a 
time and gives us a date for trying on, and 
a rendezvous. Sometimes it is at Cowes, 
once or twice it has been at Greenwich, 
occasionally at the warehouse in the City, 
or the Ritz Hotel here; but our representa- 
tive has always been met, and has never 
had any occasion to ask for his client by 
name.” 

““Can you describe him?” 

“‘T have often asked our man the same 
question,” the manager acknowledged, 
‘“‘and he always seems a little vague about 
it. From a tailoring point of view, the 
thing that interests us chiefly is that he has 
an absolutely perfect figure. His clothes 
can be made upon a block. There is very 
seldom an alteration required; and al- 
though I have never seen him in my life, I 
should expect, if I did meet him, to see the 
best-dressed man in London. Apart from 
that, I gather that he is clean-shaven, 
middle-aged, and—although the name of 
the firm with which he seems to be associ- 
ated is foreign—he is undoubtedly an 
Englishman. Now you would probably 
like to ask the fitter who waits upon him a 
few questions,” the manager concluded, 
stretching out his hand toward the bell. 
Brett stopped him promptly. 

“There is nothing more I want to know, 
thank you,” he said, ‘“‘and I would much 
rather that you did not mention my visit to 
the fitter.” 

The manager seemed to be a little doubt- 
ful. 

‘“*He’s been with us for thirty years—an 
absolutely trustworthy fellow.” 

“Tf he were a partner in the firm, I should 
still say the same,” Brett insisted. ‘‘The 
man we are after is capable of giving a ten- 
thousand-pound bribe in the same way that 
we might slip a pound note into a man’s 
hand. I should prefer your not mentioning 
these inquiries to anyone. What I should 
like to know is if you have any work on 
hand for your customer at the present mo- 
ment.” 

The manager glanced at a memorandum 
upon his desk. 

‘“*As it happens,” he confided, “our fit- 
ter— Harding, his name is—is taking eleven 
suits to be tried on down to Riverside 
Street tomorrow.” 

There was an ominous glitter in Brett’s 
eyes. 

“At what time?” 

‘He is to be at Riverside Street at half- 
past eleven. Our client is the most extraor- 
dinarily punctual person. To be five min- 
utes late would be an offense, so I imagine 
Harding will leave here at about eleven in a 





taxicab, in case there should be a block 
anywhere.” 

Brett rose to his feet. “‘I am immensely 
obliged to you, sir,” he said. “Your in- 
formation may be of great value to us.” 

“TI only hope it won't mean that we are 
going to be robbed of our best client,”’ was 
the good-humored rejoinder. 

Brett returned to Scotland Yard and re- 
counted to the chief inspector the result of 
his mission. 

“It sounds promising enough,”’ the latter 
admitted. 


“It does,” Brett agreed, without over- 


much enthusiasm. 
“‘What’s wrong?” 


Brett drummed lightly with his fingers | 


upon the table. His ingenuous face was 


clouded; the sparkle had gone from his 


clear eyes. 

‘*A slight attack of nerves, sir, I expect,” 
he confessed. ‘‘We have so often nearly 
laid our hands upon this fellow. This looks 
promising enough, and yet ——”’ 

“You think it’s a trap?” 

“T think that if this is really another of 


his hiding places, he’ll have a wonderful | 


get-away all provided for.” 

The chief inspector smiled. ‘“‘I dare say 
the get-away’s there all right,”’ he observed, 
“but he isn’t going to have all the luck all 
the time. You'd better lie low for the rest 
of the day, Brett. I’ll send some of our men 
down to Riverside Street who know the 
neighborhood and can get a plan of the 
place. Oh, by the bye, here’s another 


mysterious letter for you. It came by hand 


a few minutes ago.” 

He threw it across the desk—a narrow, 
violet-tinted envelope, with a typewritten 
address. Brett opened it languidly enough, 
but at the sight of the first few words he 
was a different man. Forgetful of his su- 
perior’s presence, he swore blasphemously 
as he flung the letter upon the table. The 
chief inspector picked it up and read: 

My dear Brett: You really should not allow a 
young lady of Lady Muriel’s charm and posi- 
tion to travel in an omnibus. 
happen, you know, in this intriguing city of ours. 

MATTHEW. 

“The nerve of the fellow!” Absolom 
gasped. 

Brett snatched up his hat. “I’ve got to 
make sure that she’s all right,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘She was going back to her room 
to change early for luncheon and the recep- 
tion this afternoon.” 

The chief inspector nodded. 
the sheet of paper indulgently. 

“‘Sardonic humor, this chap seems to 
have,” he observed, ‘“‘but the rest of it’s 
bluff, of course. . Come in and get the 
news about five.” 


At the appointed hour that evening the 
chief inspector sat impatiently awaiting the 
return of Philip Brett. He was so com- 
pletely engrossed with the matter in hand 
that he did not notice the latter’s disturbed 
demeanor when, punctually as the hour 
struck, he presented himself. 


‘Come and sit down, Brett,” he in- 


vited—‘“‘here, by the side of me. Brooks 
has just got back—done his work quite 
well. There’s no doubt that Gonzales & 
Ardron are a firm of repute. They own 
two or three steamers, do genuine business, 
their bank report is Al, and there is noth- 
ing against either of the partners. Here’sa 
sketch of the vicinity. You turn off Tooley 
Street into Riverside Street. Pretty rotten 
neighborhood, that, of course, and at the 
end of Riverside Street there are some 
iron gates leading out onto a wharf exten- 
sion, where one of the Gonzales steamers is 
generally docked. These gates are open 
during the daytime, but can be closed with 
authority at any moment. Now, on the 
left, just before you reach these gates, there 
are some others, leading to ten or twelve 
warehouses which face, you see, towards 
this open space, and the backs of which are 
within a few yards of the river, from which 
they are separated by a strip of wharf. 
“The first of these warehouses, and the 
only one of any consequence, is that of Gon- 
zales & Ardron. 
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I' you were South, Declarer, in the 
Radio Bridge hand below, with a No 
rump bid, could you go game if West 
led the King of Diamonds? Could you 
use the Bath Coup and the Rule of 


C. Drummond Jones, St. 
Louis, Mo., dealer, South 


Spades A, kK, 4 
Hearts ie oe 
Diamonds A, js 
Clubs A, K, Q, 7 


Mrs. John C. Ohaver, 
Tulsa, Okla., West 


Spades 0, J, 7, 6 
Hearts 7 
Diamonds K, Q, 10, 9 
Clubs j, 8, 3, 2 
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Eleven? How early in the game could you 
read the opponents’ holdings? See what 
you can do with this deal; then tune in 
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Wilbur C. Whitehead, New 
York, North 

Spades 9 8.5 
Hearts 1,1,4 . 
Diamonds 8, 4,3 vy 
Clubs 10, 6, 4, 3 
Milton C. Work, New York, 

East 

Spades 16, 3, 

Hearts Q, 10, 9, &, 6, 
Diamonds 7, 6, 

Clubs ‘ 


Tuesday, February 21, 10 P. M., Eastern Time 
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To get the utmost pleasure from the Radio 
Bridge Games or any other card game, use 
Bicycle or Congress Playing Cards 
have the big indexes, splendid finish and 
lasting quality that all players appreciate. 
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can buy an Oak Floor like furniture , 
ss COMPLETELY FINISHED -: | fi 
before it leaves the factory 
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Nine Successful Years have proven the 
soundness of This ‘Revolutionary Idea 


jet recently, CROMAR Oak Flooring could be 
bought only in the East. A new plant, tripling 
the capacity of the old, now brings CROMAR within 

the reach of the entire country. 


Many exclusive features of quality and conven: 
ience explain the popularity of CROMAR where- 
ever it was sold. But the one most startling fact 
about CROMAR Flooring is this— 


It Can Be Laid and Used 
the Same Day! 


Clear the room after breakfast, start any good 
carpenter nailing down the completely finished 
flooring strips—-and you may dine in your newly 
floored room in the evening. You avoid all the 
harassing muss and trouble and delays of scrap- 
ing, sanding, filling, varnishing, waxing and 
polishing hand-finished oak floors. With 
CROMAR, all that has been done before it 
ever leaves the factory! 


Yet, a CROMAR floor costs you no more. And 
you have in CROMAR an oak floor far more 
beautiful and wear-resisting. 


How these amazing results are obtained by 
patented machines, is fully explained in 
interesting booklets, which will gladly be 
mailed on request. 

CROMAR is sold by lumber dealers, but car- 
penters and contractors install it. Consult 
any of these for further information. If you 
have the slightest troubie in getting satis- 
faction, write us and we shall give your 
inquiry immediate personal attention. 


THE CromMaR Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Send for a free sample 
of CROMAR and try the 
famous CRoMAR Ham- 
mer Test on its surface! 
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electrically worked, and, as a matter of 
fact, this afternoon they were busy loading 
one of their steamers which is moored close 
to the wharf, ready for a return journey to 
Barcelona. Speaking generally of the whole 
neighborhood and the immediate environ- 
ment of the wharf, Brooks goes so far as to 
describe it as a criminal’s paradise. There 
are two empty buildings adjoining the 
premises of Gonzales & Ardron, with half a 
dozen exits in each. Beyond this are some 
filthy tumble-down cottages, which are all 
owned by the firm of Gonzales. There are 
back entrances to Merton Street and front 
entrances leading along an alley into River- 
side Street. A very pretty little nest, it 
might be. There are one or two features of 
encouragement for us though.” 

Brett nodded, without speaking. 
studying the pian. 

“Every morning,” his chief went on, 
“there is a small crowd of loafers on the 
quay, in the hope of finding a job, and 
twenty or thirty more who lounge about in 
the open space at the back of Gonzales’ 
warehouse. Tomorrow that number will be 
slightly increased. We shall have another 
half dozen out on the strip of wharf and a 
few hanging round the ship. Then, safely 
out of sight, I shall have a strongish force 
of men occupying at least three of the cot- 
tages, and the streets beyond that will be 
thoroughly patrolled.” 

*‘And the plan?” 

“The fitter from the tailor will arrive by 
taxicab with all his parcels at about 11:30 
and until he has turned up there won’t be 
the slightest sign of anything unusual. He 


He was 


| will enter the warehouse and, as soon as he 


is safely inside, we will pass the signal to the 
men who are waiting at the different places 
and three or four of us will rush the ware- 
house. Any suggestions?” 

**What about the Gonzales staff?”’ Brett 


inquired. ‘‘We shall have to take it for 
granted that they’re in the game. How 
many will there be?” 

“Only fourteen. We shall be nearer 


forty, and directly the shooting begins—if 
there is any—my outside men will close in. 
You’ll want to go along, I suppose?”’ 

“*T don’t think there’s a living man could 
keep me away from there, sir,’’ Brett re- 
plied fiercely. 

The chief inspector glanced up and sud- 
denly realized Brett’s disturbed condition. 

“What about Lady Muriel?’’ Absolom 


| asked. 





“T’ve spent the whole afternoon looking 
for her. She did not return to her rooms, 
although, when she left, I know that she 
meant to go straight there. She did not ap- 
pear at the reception, although they were 
expecting her, and she had a definite assign- 
ment there.” 

“You don’t think ——” 

‘I’m not allowing myself to think,”’ Brett 
interrupted. ‘‘They have called the con- 
ductor of the bus which she boarded, off 
duty. I am seeing him at the General 
Omnibus Company’s offices in half an 
hour.” 

The chief inspector leaned back in his 
chair. 

“It’s a queer business; but after all, 
Brett,” he pointed out, ‘‘an abduction at 
eleven o’clock in the morning from a bus 
going from Northumberland Avenue to 
Bond Street isn’t possible, is it?” 

The telephone bell at his elbow tinkled. 
He took off the receiver and, after a word or 
two, passed it to his companion. 

“Trunk call for you, Brett— put through 
from your room. Sounds like a lady’s 
voice.” 

Brett held the receiver to his ear. A tor- 
rent of tremulous words assailed him. 

“This is Muriel speaking. I can’t 
explain. . I’ve only a few seconds. . . . 
Widerness—Lesser Widerness Hall. Do 
you hear? Comenow—oh, quickly, quickly! 
It’s Matthew, and I’m terrified!” 

“Where are you?” Brett asked. 

‘On the way there. We've had a slight 





accident. I’m in a chemist’s shop. I pre- 
| tended to faint. Peter, don’t delay, please. 
You'll need some men. The beaters have 
gone back there. Please— please!” 
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The voice died away. Absolom, who had 
been listening in, set down his part of the 
instrument. 

‘What are we to do now?” he exclaimed. 

“Stay where we are and look for Mat- 
thew in London,” was the grim reply. 
“Tt was a very good imitation of Lady 
Muriel’s voice, but I’d never believe that 
Matthew or anyone connected with him 
would let her go into a chemist’s shop and 
stay there long enough to telephone, if 
they'd once got hold of her. Besides, she 
happens to know that my name is Philip. 
I wasn’t sure before, but I am now,” he 
added, his voice gaining strength and the 
light flashing once more in his eyes. ‘‘ Mat- 
thew will be at Riverside Street tomorrow. 
If I can’t take him, I’ll kill him.” 


At twenty minutes to twelve precisely on 
the following morning a motor car, driven 
at a considerable speed, turned in at the 
yard and stopped outside the unimposing 
entrance to the premises of Messrs. Gon- 
zales & Ardron. Four men, alighting 
quickly, pushed open the swing door and 
entered the warehouse. The chief inspector 
and Brett, who were in the van, glanced 
rapidly around. 

At a table, set in a corner, with half a 
dozen oranges before him, was a large un- 
prepossessing-looking man of foreign ap- 
pearance, dressed in what seemed to be a 
smock or blue linen duster, a pair of trou- 
sers which failed to meet in the front, leav- 
ing an untidy gap, and yellow boots which 
apparently had not been cleaned for several 
days. He had a short tuft of thick beard 
under his chin and the rest of his face badly 
needed a shave. He held an orange in one 
hand, and he was talking at a great pace to 
a small Jewish-looking person with black 
unruly hair, a hooked nose and a bowler 
hat worn rakishly on one side. The latter 
was smoking an unpleasant cigar and lis- 
tening with a smirk to the other’s outpour- 
ings. 

“‘T tell you, Isaacs,’’ the large man de- 
clared, with only a casual glance at the 
newcomers, ‘‘you make more money out 
of my fruits than any other you buy. I 
been to Covent Garden. I see your stall. 
I see your shop in Regent Street. I know 
what price you make for my goods. You 
rob me the money you pay for them. No, 
sir, nothing doing. You pay my price for 
this cargo or I come up to the market my- 
self. I take a stall. I take a dozen stalls. 
I sell all my fruits there. Ninety shillings, 
and no less.” 

““ Meaning eighty,” the little man grinned. 

A warehouseman in a leather apron ap- 
proached the new arrivals, who were linger- 
ing upon the threshold, taking stock of 
their surroundings. He jerked his head to- 
ward the table. 

“The guv’nor’s engaged with a buyer for 
a few minutes,” he explained. ‘“‘Can I do 
anything for you?” 

The chief inspector looked across at the 
door upon which was printed “ Office.” 

“Who is in there?”’ he inquired. 

“The other guv’nor,” the man replied, 
“but he’s engaged just now.” 

“T’ll have a word with him,”’ Absolom 
decided. 

They crossed the.room. At the sight of 
the little procession Mr. Gonzales broke off 
his flow of eloquence and stared at them 
with his mouth wide open. 

“Hi! What are you wanting?” he called 
out. 

No one took any notice. It was Brett 
who threw open the door, and his hand came 
out of his pocket with a flash. A tall 
athletic-looking man was standing in the 
middle of an untidy office, partly dressed 
and with one arm outstretched. There 
were clothes hanging upon every possible 
article of furniture, and an undoubted 
tailor’s assistant was standing back, study- 
ing critically the hang of the trousers he 
was fitting. Both seemed equally startled 
when they turned round at the opening of 
the door to look down the ugly barrels of a 
couple of automatics. 

“Put ’em up! Quick!” Brett ordered, 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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WAKEN those prospects of yours! Think of the sales that 
await your product or service if you could but awaken your 
prospects’ interest. 

But before your direct-by-mail advertising can awaken their 
buying interest, it must awaken their attention. 

How can you give your direct advertising the ability to awaken 
your prospects’ attention? By making it individual—distinctive 
—expressive of your own business. By printing it on Expressive 
Strathmore Papers. 

For you can rely upon the colors, textures and finishes of 
Strathmore Papers to make your direct advertising different, in- 
teresting and attention compelling! 

You might think that these unique qualities would be reflected 
in the prices of Strathmore Papers. 

No. For you can get inexpensive Strathmore Papers for 
your everyday mailings as well as better papers for your finest 
printing. And even the highest priced Strathmore Papers are 
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economical to use because of the greater results they produce. 

There are Strathmore Cover papers for your catalog or booklet 
covers, for your display cards and othér advertisements. Strathmore 
Book and Japan papers for your folders, booklets, broadsides and 
your envelope enclosures. Strathmore Bond and Writing papers 
for your letters, envelopes, billheads and office forms. 

A very helpful book—the Strathmore Handbook—lists all these 
papers according to price, purpose and use. Gives also a sample 
“swatch” of each paper. Ask your printer to show you his copy of 
this Handbook. From it you can select a Strathmore Paper for any 
immediate job. Then ask your printer for a sample “dummy”. 

For your immediate convenience, the principal Strathmore 
Papers and their uses are listed below. 

The Strathmore way to awaken your prospects’ attention is 
outlined—and demonstrated—in “The 7 Secrets of Attention- 
Getting”. You may have your own copy of this book by address- 
ing: Strathmore Paper Co., 16 Bridge Street, Mittineague, Mass. 








Your direct advertising 
must awaken your prospects 
Attention before it can sell 
him your goods / 





For covers of your Booklets or 


et : 
Catalogs; for Broadsides, etc. 
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For your Folders, Booklets, | For your Letters, Envelopes, 
Envelope Enclosures, etc. 


Billheads, Office Forms, etc. For your Special Paper Uses 





Artlaid American Japan Parchment 
Artlaid .. Charcoal .. Cockatoo 
Grandee .. Old Stratford Book 
Strathmore Japan 

Strathmore D. E. Narrow 


The DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
very finest papers 
For Distinguished Printing 


Charcoal . . Cockatoo 

Grandee 

Old Stratford Parchment Cover 
Strathmore D. E. Narrow 


Strathmore Deed 
Strathmore Onion Skin 
Strathmore Parchment 
Strathmore Script 
Woronoco Bond 


Artists’ Papers 

Blue Print Papers 

Bristol Boards 

Detail and Drawing Papers 





Alexandra D. E. Narrow 
Alexandra Japan 

Cloth Center Cover 
Munsell... Old Cloister Covers 
Rhododendron Cover 


The PRESTIGE GROUP 
Medium price papers 
For Prestige Printing 


LLLP 


Alexandra Book 
Alexandra D. E. Narrow 
Alexandra Japan 
Rhododendron Box Cover 


Diploma Parchment 
Alexandra Brilliant Drawing Boards 
Alexis Bond 
Snowdrift 

Telanian Extra Super 
Woronoco Damask 


Greeting Card Specialties 
Jewelers’ Bristols 
Lamp Shade Papers 





The EVERYDAY GROUP 
Inexpensive papers 
For Everyday Printing 


Bay Path Cover 

Bay Path Imperial 

Saxon Deckle Edge Cover 
Saxonet 


Saxonet 


Bay Path Book 
Bay Path Imperial 


Manuscript Covers 
Bay Path Bond 
Blandford .. Saxon Bonds 
Bay Path Vellum 
Multicopy Bond 


Papeterie Papers 
Patent Office and [ilustrating Boards 
Special Finishes 





Aladdin Cover 
Araby Cover 
Bannockburn Cover Fanfare 
Fanfare . . Strathlaid 
Parquetry Cover 


The DECORATIVE GROUP 
Papers of wide price range 
For Decorative Printing 
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Strathlaid 


Aladdin Box Cover 


Araby Box Cover 


Parquetry Cover 


Steel Plate for Photogravure 
Strathmore Stationery for Men 
Tag Parchment 

Typewriter Papers 

Wedding Papers 
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Campbell's 


Automatic Electric 


Fireless Cooker 
3? 
43, > 


Ranges 


| 
| 


Factory Prices 
$27.50 and up 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

The man who was trying on the clothes 
understood at once and obeyed. The tail- 
or’s assistant, as soon as he grasped what 
was expected of him, followed’ suit eagerly. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” the 
former demanded, swinging round. ‘You 
needn’t worry about that gun. This is an 
unfinished pair of trousers, with no pock- 
ets.” 

Brett stepped into the light and looked 
the speaker in the face. He was clean- 


| shaven, with well-cut but unpleasing fea- 
| tures and a faintly derisive smile. His eyes 


| met the detective’s without flinching. 


Automatic oven control turns the heat on and off as 

needed. Large aluminum lined electric fireless cooker in 

the bottom slides in and out like the drawer in a desk 
» automatically controlled. 


ou Will Love Iton Sight 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful electric 
range we have ever offered. Made with new | 
quick ring heating elements which actually 


Cook As Fast As Gas 


| 40 per cent more efficient, 

| 40 per cent less electricity 
and less cooking time. Just 
think of it—boil water and 
cook food as fast as gas. 
Results are astonishing. 
Never before has anyone 
offered an electric range as 
quick to operate—simple, | 
practical, time-saving, | 
economical, attractive, | 
and truly beautiful in 
design. 


Our “Prince’™” Mt del 
Large Oven and 3 
Electric Grills 


Write and Get My Factory Price 
Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory | 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct from 
| 
| 





factory to user. Here’s where you can positively get 
the finest electric range that you could desire and at 
a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. You will like 
the price— it will give you a world of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 30 days’ trial. Money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied. Write today for catalog. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. | 
2002 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 


| 
Mfrs. of a full line of low-priced electric stoves | 

















. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. CO. 
D. P. HARRIS BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. | 








“I don’t understand this business,’’ he 
said. “‘What’s it all about?” 

Brett studied him closely from the crown 
of his head to his feet. Then he turned to 
the tailor’s assistant. 

“You can put your hands down,” he 
said. ‘Are you from Platt’s, Savile Row?” 

“IT am, sir,’”’ the man replied nervously, 
“and I'd like to say that I’m not used to 
firearms and I hate the sight of them.” 

“No one’s going to do you any harm,” 
Brett assured him. “Answer this question 
quickly: Is this the gentleman you’re used 
to making clothes for?” 

“T never saw him before in my life,” the 
man declared. ‘The things weren’t made 
for him, either, and how we'll get them to 
fit I don’t know. I arrived here to try them 
on my usual customer, and I was told ——” 

Brett sprang to the window. From out- 
side came the sound of asiren. The steamer 
was moving off—already clear of the small 


| pierhead. A man leaning over the side re- 
| moved a cigar from his mouth and waved 


his hand. It was Gonzales, a shabby cloth 
cap on the back of his head, a grin on his 
broad face. Nevertheless, inspiration came 
to Brett, not for the first time in his life— 
a thought too late. He strode to the door. 

“Burton,” he called out, “telephoneevery 
river police station from here to Greenwich 
to stop and board steamship Juanita out- 


| ward bound. He’s done us, sir,” hegroaned, 


turning to Absolom. 

“Who?” 

““Matthew—Gonzales! Blast him!’’ Brett 
cried. ‘‘What a make-up, and what an 
infernal nerve!” 

Burton rushed out as they hastily clam- 
bered into their car. 

“No telephones here working, sir,” he 
announced. “All wires cut.” 

“Get to the nearest call station,’”’ the 
chief inspector ordered. ‘‘Have the ser- 


| geant lock up the place and put everyone 


under surveillance.” 


Half an hour later, in obedience to a sharp 
police whistle from a heavily laden barge, 
the Juanita slowed down just short of the 
Tower Bridge, a rope ladder was thrown 
over the side and four or five policemen, 
followed by Brett and the chief inspector, 
climbed on board. They came warily, but 
there was no one who seemed inclined to 
dispute their progress. A man who they 
presumed was the captain jabbered to 
them in Spanish. The pilot leaned over 
from the bridge. 

“What's wrong, gentlemen?” he called 
out. 

“We're from Scotland Yard,” the chief 
inspector announced. ‘‘We want someone 
on board.” 

‘‘What am I to do with the boat?” the 
pilot demanded. 

“Take her back to the wharf where you 
came from. Can you swing her clear of the 
bridge?” 

The pilot nodded and resumed his place 
at the wheel. The captain, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, climbed the steps and joined 
him. A steward hurried up to the new- 
comers. 

““Where’s Mr. Gonzales?” Absolom in- 


| quired. 


“No English,” the man replied. 

They pushed him on one side and de- 
scended the companionway, leaving the 
rest of the men to guard the deck. The first 
three cabins they found empty. From the 
fourth Brett heard a familiar voice and 
shouted encouragement. The door was 
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locked, but they forced it in a few seconds. 
Lady Muriel was standing there waiting for 
them. She held out her hands with a little 
sob of relief. 

“You're all right?”’ Brett demanded. 

“T’m all right,’ she answered. ‘‘ But— 
Matthew! He is the devil incarnate! I was 
beginning to feel like that bird in the gilded 
cage.” 

She pointed to the canary that was sing- 
ing lustily in a wonderful little Chinese tem- 
ple hanging from the ceiling. They looked 
farther round the room and understood. 
The place was a bower of roses. On the 
sideboard were bowls of peaches and mus- 
catel grapes; a great box of chocolates and 
half a dozen new novels lay upon the sofa. 
She pointed almost hysterically to a steamer 
trunk and a dressing case, both of them 
marked with her initials. 

“My things!” she cried. ‘I haven’t 
been near home, and I have the key in my 
pocket.” 

There was the sound ef water being 
churned up as the steamer swung round. 
Brett, listening intently, drew his auto- 
matic once more from his pocket. The chief 
inspector stepped back into the corridor. 

“You haven’t been home since when?” 
Brett asked breathlessly. 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“And since then?” 

‘You saw me get into the omnibus,” she 
recounted. ‘‘ Well, it put me down in Bond 
Street, and just as I stepped on to the pave- 
ment an elderly gentleman, looking exactly 
like a doctor, left his car, spoke to me as 
though we were old friends and told me that 
my cousin, Millie Trotman, who was com- 
ing up to lunch with me yesterday and go- 
ing on to the reception afterward, had met 
with a slight accident and was lying in a 
hospital—could he take me there? Of 
course I was fool enough to believe him; 
but, after all, why not? I didn’t imagine 
that anyone else in the world knew that 
Millie was coming, and the doctor would 
have deceived even you. I got into the car, 
felt a prick on the back of my hand a mo- 
ment afterward—and woke up here.” 

“What about Matthew?” Brett de- 
manded fiercely. 

“‘T saw him only for a moment this morn- 
ing,” she replied. ‘‘ He came in to make his 
apologies, he said. We should have plenty 
of time for explanations when we got out to 
sea!’’ 

Brett drew a sigh of relief and turned 
away. 

“You won’t mind if I hurry off?” he 
begged. ‘‘I must be in it when they take 
him.” 

She called him back. ‘‘Take who?” 

“‘Matthew—Gonzales, if you like. We 
tumbled to his disguise just too late.” 

She shook her head a little pitifully. “My 
dear Philip,”’ she expostulated, “‘you don’t 
really suppose, when he realized that you 
were coming after him, that he was going to 
stay on board, do you? We weren’t fifty 
yards away from the wharf when off he went 
in a small dinghy. They picked him up on 
another steamer. I couldn’t see her name, 
but I believe he left her, too, from the other 
side, in a motor launch. He could have 
landed anywhere between here and Green- 
wich by this time.” 

The tide had begun to turn. All manner 
of steamers and craft of different sorts were 
lumbering down the river. Brett watched 
them through the porthole, and there was 
fury in his heart. As far as one could see, 
the procession of boats went on. 
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“And he is there!” he muttered in de- 
spair. ‘‘ Heis either in somesafe hiding place 
on shore, or he is on one of them, smiling at 
us. He’s right. We’rea pack of idiots. We 
work like machines till the last moment, and 
then he just slips through our fingers as he 
pleases. Gonzales! Why, I can hear him 
now, quarreling over the price of those or- 
anges! Damn him!” 

There was a knock at the door. A young 
man, wearing the linen jacket of a steward, 
entered, the chief inspector at his heels. 

“Note for gentleman,” the former an- 
nounced. 

Brett tore open the envelope with a curse 
still upon his lips. He read: 

My dear Brett: I have forgiven you a great 
deal, but this time I am angry. You have 
spoiled what I know so well would have been 
the most wonderful episode of my life; you 
have robbed me of my divine picture, of all my 
new clothes, and you have prevented my ever 
going again to the best tailor in the world. Why 
on earth didn’t you play the knight errant and 
go down to Lesser Widerness Hall? 

Keep your gun handy from now on, little 
man. There's trouble coming. Martruew. 


The chief inspector read the letter; Lady 
Muriel read it, with a little shiver; Brett 
tore it savagely into pieces. Then Lady 
Muriel laid a consoling hand upon the shoul- 
ders of thetwo men. She looked toward the 
door of the cabin to be sure it was closed, 
opened a cupboard, drew out a long roll of 
canvas and let it fall slowly open, fold by 
fold. 

“The Gainsborough!” Brett exclaimed. 

She nodded gravely. ‘‘ He was right about 
the likeness, too, I suppose,’’ she observed. 
“It is the portrait of my great-great-aunt, 
Lady Amelia Holcombe.” 

The two men studied the picture for a 
moment in silence. The girl’s face under 
the large hat seemed curiously alive. The 
lips with their faint mockery, the eyes with 
their wistful depths, were both reminiscent 
of the girl who was holding the canvas. 

“‘Matthew’s first present to me,” she said, 
and again the curve of those pictured lips 
was reproduced in her own. ‘He stopped 
here for one moment when he knew that he 
had lost and that you were close on his 
heels. He looked at the picture. I suppose 
I was a fool, but I only wanted to get rid of 
him—I held it out. He shook his head. ‘I 
never take back presents,’ he said. ‘Soon 
we shall be admiring it together.’ Then he 
hurried off, and a minute later I heard the 
boat leave the ship.” 

‘“‘A wonderful gesture!” the chief in- 
spector murmured. 

‘** At our expense, as usual,’ Brett added 
bitterly. 

Lady Muriel laid her hand upon his arm. 
‘‘Please don’t be disheartened,” she begged. 
“‘Remember that what you have done is a 
great triumph. You have driven him from 
his most important hiding place. You have 
made him a fugitive once more, you have 
rescued me, the victim of an abduction, and 
you have regained the picture. Surely that 
isn’t a bad morning’s work.” 

“Lady Muriel is right,” the chief in- 
spector agreed. ‘‘The picture is a great 
find.” 

Brett smiled at her gratefully. ‘All the 
same,” he pointed out, ‘‘the triumph is 
yours, not ours. It was you who gave us the 
clew which enabled us to track him down 
through his tailors, and it is you who have 
the picture. We are the mugs who let him 
go. The whole of the credit really belongs 
to you.” 

“Cheer up,”’ Lady Muriel enjoined hope- 
fully. ‘‘So far you’ve had the bad luck and 
I’ve had the good. Believe me, the end 
isn’t so far off.” 

The chief inspector looked at her cu- 
riously. “‘ You have something to tell us!”’ 

She nodded mysteriously. ‘“‘I know 
something about Matthew,” she confided. 
“Don’t ask me what it is at this moment. 
Tell me the date.” 

“The nineteenth of October,”’ Brett re- 
plied. 

She leaned toward the two'men, and her 
voice carried conviction. 

“Upon the second of November,” she 
prophesied, ‘‘you shall take Matthew.” 
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Natures Gift 
to “Beauty 


HE art of being beautiful today is simply the 
secret of keeping natural beauty . . . the arti- 
ficial complexion of yesterday has no place in 
the modern scheme of allurement. Women have 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


learned that natural ways are best in skin 
care; that gentle, common-sense care is far 
more potent than the most involved of 
beauty methods. For Youth is thus retained. 


Keeping the skin clean, the pores open, 
is the secret. Doing this with pure soap 
. with soap made for ONE purpose 
only, to safeguard good complexions .. . 
is the important part to remember. 


So, more and more every day, thousands 
turn to the balmy lather of Palmolive . . . 
a soap that is kind to the skin, a soap made 
with beautiful complexions always in mind. 


The rule to follow if guarding a 


good complexion is your goal 


ASH your face gently with soothing 

Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first 
with warm water, then with cold. 

If your skin seems at all inclined to be 
dry, apply just a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly each day, and 
particularly in the evening. 


‘ 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE 





PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR— 
Broadcast every Friday night from 10 
to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., 
central time, over station WEAF and 
28 stations associated with National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


you break the wrapper 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. 

Do not think any green soap, or one rep- 
resented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today. Then note the amazing difference 
one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


HE only oils in Paimolive Soap are the 

soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm, and the coconut 
palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 


That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its natural green color 


The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. The Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Chicago, III 


AFRICAN 
PALM TRE! 


rh Price 


Reta 
it is never sold unwrapped 1( C 











The Perfected ‘ 
Lacquer for Motor | 
Cars, Furniture 
and All Uses 
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PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS ©. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories: 
Milwaukee, Wis. Newark. New Jersey 
Por:iand, Oregon, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| setting up. with my Lydy? 
| dummed sight!” 


Tuesday evening,” 
| you was down to the store.”’ 


| home!” Joel said explosively. 


| and I find it out, I’ll soon put a stop to it. 
| I’ll give him his come-uppance and no 


| Joel Thorpe declared. 


| Will protested. 
| under lock and key all the while. 
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| leaked and asked for water,and Lydy fetched 


a bucket and he pumped it full. While he 
replaced the radiator cap he talked to her 
cheerfully. Lucius was a stocky young 
man with some assurance in his bearing. 
Beside Lydy he appeared like a finished 
man of the world. He made what conver- 


| sation he could, and she answered him in 


doubtful syllables. When he drove away 
she was left faintly disturbed by the expe- 
rience, by the fact that he had stayed to 
talk to her. 

Later, to her vast surprise, he came again, 


| and for no other apparent purpose than to 
| have speech with Lydy. 
| his comings occurred on days when Joel 


It happened that 


and Mrs. Rising were away, and Will 


| Belter saw him there one day and told the 
| village. 


Lydy, who had been an insignifi- 
cant figure in the small community, as- 
sumed with that word a new importance, 


| since Lush Fess was keeping company with 
| her; and Belter, who had no scruples when 


his curiosity was aroused, spoke one day 
to Joel of the matter. Joel professed not 
only ignorance but indignation. 

“What say?” he ejaculated. ‘Lush 
Not by a 


“See him coming away from there last 
Will insisted, “while 


“Sneaking in there when I’m not to 
“Tf he is, 


mistake.” 

“What’s the matter with Lush?” Will 
Belter argued. “His pa’s got a good farm 
and he’s got more sense than most of ’em.”’ 

“There’s a-plenty the matter with him,” 
“T ain’t going to 
have my farm cluttered up with boys just 


| because there’s a girl in the house.” 


‘Goin’ to give her a chance, ain’t you?” 
“You can’t keep Lydy 
” He was 
not himself at the moment conscious of the 
absurdity of this inquiry, although he 
would, in his right senses, have been 


| amused at the suggestion that any lock 


and key were needed to protect Lydy 
Thorpe. 

But Joel said decisively, “Long as I’m a 
mind to, I can, and you can put your foot 
to that.” 

This conversation occurred in Joel's 
barnyard, where Belter, on one of his reg- 
ular excursions around the countryside, 
had stopped to breathe his horse, and 
Lydy, from the dining room, heard every 
word. She sat trembling with a terror she 


| could not define, and when Will drove 
| away she expected Joel to come in full of 
| chidings. 


But either her uncle did not 
credit Belter’s tale or he preferred to deal 
with the situation without consulting 
Lydy, for he said nothing to the girl. 

His very silence made Lydy feel a dif- 
ference in herself. It was something to 
be sought by Lucius Fess, but it was vastly 
more to have those small attentions for- 
bidden by her uncle. She moved in a new 
importance, not only in her own eyes but 
in those of the neighbors; and when, a day 
or two later, while Joel was in the fields, 
Lucius stopped to talk to her again, she 
met him with faint smiles and a shy 
pleasure. 

Till Joel came stumping through the 
barn to discover them and send Lucius 
about his business with a gust of angry 
words; and Lydy, her color high and her 
heart defiant, shut herself in her room and 
would not speak to Joel that evening at all. 

Two or three mornings later she woke to 
find a cluster of flowers thrust through the 
screen of her bedroom window. They bore 
no name or message, but Lydy guessed 
Lucius Fess had brought them in the night; 
and although Lucius himself could never 
excite her, there was a furtive romance 
about this which captured her imagination. 


| She was inclined to dislike Lucius, but her 
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very dislike made her a little sorry for him 
and disposed her kindly toward him. So 
was made possible that which presently oc- 
curred. 

The affair happened on a Saturday eve- 
ning. Immediately above Will Bissell’s 
store there was a dance floor where occa- 
sional social gatherings were held under the 
auspices of the Grange or the Farm Bu- 
reau, or of one of the women’s organizations 
connected with the church. On this par- 
ticular night there was a dance designed to 
attract the older folk in the community. 
Gay Hunt, the master of ceremonies, had 
arranged a program of old-fashioned meas- 
ures, calculated to awaken memories. Gay 
was an enterprising dancing master. He 
was not content with Money Musk and the 
Virginia Reel and the Portland Fancy. 
Rather, he liked to introduce some less 
usual number—the Irish Washerwoman or 
the Drunken Sailor or Cheat the Lady. 

Joel, perhaps as a part of his strict cus- 
tody of Lydy, had fallen into the habit of 
taking her with him when he drove in the 
evening tothestore to get the mail. Tonight 
when they climbed the steep pitch from the 
bridge in Joel’s one-horse team, the strains 
of music were floating through the windows 
above the store, and dancers, warmed by 
their exertions, were continually coming 
downstairs to the store to drink a bottle of 
birch beer or sarsaparilla. Also, a certain 
number of young men who had come with- 
out partners stood in little groups on the 
stoop in front of the store, talking together 
while they renewed their energies for an- 
other venture on the floor above. 

Joel left Lydy in the buggy when he went 
into the store, and when he came out some 
fifteen minutes later she was gone. But 
Will Belter, whose habit it always was to 
be ready with whatever information might 
be required, was waiting there. 

Joel saw him and called, ‘“‘Hey, Will, 
where'd Lydy go?” 

And Belter, to goad the startled man, 
echoed, “‘Lydy?”’ 

“Yes,” said Joel. 

‘‘She come with you, did she?” Belter 
inquired. 

“You know dummed well she come with 
me,” Joel assured him. ‘“‘I left her setting 
in the buggy there when I went inside. 
What’s come of her?”’ 

“‘T never noticed,’’ Will declared. Others 
by this time were gathering. ‘‘I don’t know 
as I see her at all.’’ He appealed to those 
around. ‘Any of the rest of you see Lydy 
Thorpe here this evening?” 

No one answered. Overhead, the music 
was temporarily stilled, and through the 
windows came the voice of Gay Hunt call- 
ing out the next dance. 

“The next number,” heannounced, “will 
be an old one that’s so old it’s new! Some 
of you have danced it; some of you have 
been it; all of you will like it!’ 

Gay was fond of embroidering his an- 
nouncements with what fancies he could 
conjure on the moment. 

“The Good Girl!’’ he shouted. ‘Ladies 
in one line and gents in another! First lady 
swing the first gent! Second lady swing the 
first gent! Four hands around and back! 
Two couples down the center! Are you 
ready? Take your places for the Good 
Girl!” 

Those in the little group below, hypno- 
tized by Gay’s roaring tones, stood silent 
until he was done, until there came the 
shuffle of feet and the first strains of the 
beginning music. 

Then Will Belter said to Joel: ‘“‘ Might 
be Lydy’s gone upstairs. I saw Lush Fess 
around here right after you drove up. 
Maybe he took her up there.”’ 

“Upstairs?”’ Joel exclaimed. “Up 
there?”’ He jerked a thumb toward the 
window over his head. ‘Well, I'll see to 
that! I’ll put a stop to that mighty quick!” 

And he went stamping toward the stairs, 
Will Belter and the others crowding at his 
heels. 
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When Joel, from the head of the stairs, 
stepped out upon the dance floor above the 
store, the music was in full swing, the 
dancers keeping time. And his first glance 
showed him Lucius Fess and Lydy at the 
head of the two respective lines. 

Gay Hunt bawled above the din of the 
music: “ First lady swing the second gent !"’ 

And Lydy moved a little forward to obey 
this injunction, and Joel trod iumberingly 
across the floor and got her by the arm. He 
held her there, and the music, instrument 
by instrument, fell to silence so that the 
musicians might hear what was to come. 

Gay Hunt called down ~eprovingly: 
“Joel, get off the floor. Choose your part- 
ner or get off the floor. You’re holding un 
the dance.” 

But Joel caught Lydy by the arm and he 
shouldered Lucius aside, and he spoke 
sharply. 

“You, Lush,” he said in a harassed and 
strident tone, “I told you to keep off my 
place. I give you fair word to leave Lydy 
alone. I don’t aim to have any young nin- 
compoops hanging around her, and I told 
you so. If you was anything but a kid, I’d 
cuff you one right now. But I give you fair 
warning. Next time you go pestering Lydy 
I'll bust you in two. You come hanging 
around my place and you'll get a load of 
salt, or bird shot maybe, in the seat of your 
pants.’”’ He glared around the circling faces. 
‘‘That goes for the rest of you, too,’’ he 
warned them loudly. ‘If you don’t want 
to be shot at, don’t come around my farm!” 
And he twitched Lydy by the arm. ‘You, 
Lydy,” he said in a gentler tone, ‘‘you 
come along with me.” 

There was no one to stop their departure 
as Joel led his niece down the stairs and 
away, and Lydy lacked resolution to op- 
pose him. He helped her into the buggy 
and climbed into the seat beside her and 
loosed the reins. They turned down the hill 
below the store and across the bridge there, 
and took the homeward road. And they 
went for a way in silence, until Lydy said 
resentfully, at last: 

“You didn’t have to do that, Uncle Joel.” 

He jerked at the reins. ‘‘ Yore pa left me 
to look after you, Lydy,”’ he retorted. 

‘‘Lush just wanted I should dance one 
dance. It wouldn’t have hurt me.” 

“T don’t want you having any truck 
with him,” he said heavily, ‘‘or any of 
them. Young scamps, nothing to do but 
chase girls, when they’d ought to mind the 
farm.” 

“You can’t do chores at night,’’ she in- 
sisted. And he said sternly, ‘‘ Now, Lydy, 
don’t you go against me. I know what it’s 
my place to do.” 

So Lydy was silenced, and sat still beside 
him there till they came to the farm. She 
alighted then, and while he stabled the 
horse she went directly to her room. When 
she was alone there, the shame of that brief 
moment on the dance floor came swiftly to 
torment her; she could hear, or seem to 
hear, the clack of laughing tongues which 
they had left behind. She undressed in the 
darkness, not troubling with the lamp, and 
so laid herself rebelliously abed. Outside 
her window she could see the orchard, bright 
in moonlight now. Warm air crept through 
the screen and swept her cheek caressingly, 
and a bird stirred somewhere in its sleep, 
and a coon whistled, down toward the brook 
below the barn. It was so clear out in the 
orchard and along the road, she thought 
once she saw a figure moving there. Lucius, 
perhaps, goaded by her uncle’s attitude to 
any daring measure. But the figure faded, 
and Lydy thought Lucius was not like to 
come. Another might have been more stub- 
born and more daring—another 

This other, when she slept, moved in her 
sleeping dreams as he had used to fill her 
waking ones. 


She slept till dawn and woke slowly, and 
dressed at last and came out to the kitchen, 
Continued on Page 128) 
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where Mrs. Rising was busy by the stove. 


| Joel must be milking, she guessed. Mrs. 


Rising looked at her sidewise, and Lydy had 
a curious feeling that the older woman was 
about to speak to her. But if Mrs. Rising 
felt such an impulse she stifled it, and later 
when Joel came in, they breakfasted in si- 
lence. 

Only, before he went out to the fields, 
Joel said to Lydy, ‘‘ Well, he won’t bother 
you again—or it’ll be the worse for him.” 
And Lydy held her silence, all resentfully. 

The days slipped by. The haying was 
past; it was not yet time for apple picking. 
There was little that must be done. Joel 
grubbed young birch shoots along the wall 
of the upper meadow; he did his daily 
chores; he mended the shed roof and re- 
stacked the wood in the shed. The after- 
noons were long, and Lydy once more began 
to slip away to her couch beside the brook 
where she could have her dreams for com- 
pany and escape the loneliness the two older 
folk by their very presence did impose on 
her. She had avoided the place since Wal- 
ter no longer fished along the stream, but 
she found it pleasant now. 

And one afternoon when the west wind 
blew overhead and the skies were a field of 
scudding clouds, Walter came again. She 
had not heard him, knew not his approach 
till he sat down suddenly beside her and 
spoke to her, and she sat up quickly then, 
pulling down her skirts, ordering her hair. 

He only said “‘Hullo!’’ But she could 
scarce find breath or heart for her reply, and 
the color drained from her cheeks and flooded 
them again. Hesmiledather. ‘‘How are 
you?”’ he asked, and she nodded. And he 
asked “‘Fine?”’ 

She looked at him and all about. ‘“‘What’d 
you come for?’ she murmured uncer- 
tainly. 

He answered not too easily: ‘Oh, 
thought I’d see how the trout were summer- 
ing. Water’s low in some brooks, but there’s 
plenty here. I like to get out, a Saturday 
afternoon.”” And he looked at her and 
laughed and added: ‘Besides, I thought I 
might see you. I’ve been hearing about 
you.” 

She was crushed by that, and uplifted, 
too; her chin was high. 

“Have you?” she said, not knowing what 
she said. 

“Say, your uncle’s a terror, isn’t he?”’ he 
asked, and she hesitated. 

“He’s right set sometimes 

He chuckled. 

“Lush Fess was in town the other day,” 
he told her. ‘‘Had Doctor Marden picking 
bird shot out of his legs.” 

She was startled; in quick amazement 
cried “‘ Bird shot!” 

He nodded. “I talked to him,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘He told me where he got them.” 

‘“Where?”’ she asked. 

He looked at her curiously. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
know?”’ She shook her head. ‘‘ Why, the 
night your uncle took you away from him 
at the dance out here, he came over; thought 
he might get a chance to talk to you 
through the window. And Joel blazed away 
at him. Peppered him good.” 

“‘T didn’t hear any gun,” she protested. 

*“’Sleep, were you?”’ 

Asleep, yes, she thought; yet she must 
have heard a shot beside her window. She 
started to say so, hesitated. 

“Yes,’’ she confessed. 

‘“What’s he trying to do?’”’ Walt asked. 
“Keep you locked up all the time? That’s 
not right—no sense in it.’””, He laughed au- 
daciously. ‘‘He can’t do that.” 

She watched him through half-closed 


,” she agreed. 


| eyes, her glance remote and inscrutable. 


“He has,” she reminded him. 
“T’ll show him!” he threatened laugh- 
ingly, and then suddenly was serious. 


| “Really, though, Lydy, I’ve missed seeing 


you, since the breoks closed. That’s why I 


| came today.” 


And after a moment, then, wisely, she 


| smiled. He saw her smile. 


This was early in September. The courts, 
he told her, were in recess; hence his time 
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was free—this when she asked him one day 
how he could so often come to seek her here. 

“And if they were running overtime, 
still I’d come,” he told her. ‘I have to, 
Lydy. I can’t stay away.” 

This word was sweet to Lydy, and Walter 
was as good as his word, his actions all con- 
firming it. In his swift car it was only ten 
or fifteen minutes from East Harbor to the 
fringe of Joel’s farm, and not only on Sat- 
urday but on other days he turned that 
way. Sometimes he had a brief glimpse of 
her as he drove by, for she knew the note of 
his horn, and when she heard it sound at 
the crossroads half a mile away she tried to 
make herself visible to him. Sometimes he 
had a word, when Lydy could slip out of the 
house without alarm. And sometimes, on 
Saturday afternoons or on Sundays, they 
had richer measure of companionship. 

Joel, perhaps because he was assured that 
Lucius Fess would no more come to wait on 
Lydy, appeared to have relaxed his vigi- 
lance. But they were discreet. The retreat 
by the brook was very near the house, and 
therefore dangerous. They had a lively 
sense of its perils and tacitly conspired to 
keep these fears alive. But there were 
other places. 

There lay a glade well concealed among 
the cedars in the low ground across the 
brook, and a little way along the road rose 
a hillock clothed in spruce and hemlock, 
with a bare ledge atop where the sun was 
warm, and a little opening where blueberries 
grew. The berries had been picked long 
ago, but Lydy knew the place and showed 
Walter how to find it. Sometimes she waited 
for him there, for youth loves a challenge, 
and Walter was young, and Lydy too. Also, 
stolen hours are sweeter than permitted 
ones. 

Lydy would have been content to be with 
Walter, whatever the occasion, but for the 
young man the secret aspect of their brief 
encounters lent them keener charm. He 
was young enough to dramatize the situa- 
tion, to devise stratagems calculated to 
deceive Joel, who held Lydy in such tyran- 
nous custody. Walter invented signals 
whistles and blasts of the horn. He ar- 
ranged mediums of communication—a hole 
in an apple tree in the orchard where a 
note might be bestowed, a telephonic code. 
He told Lydy what to understand when she 
woke in the morning to find three pebbles 
on her window sill. There was no end to 
this game; the game itself was an end, re- 
warding those who played. And Walter 
played it to the full. 

But it is hard to live in continued fear of 
dangers which are forever averted or 
avoided, and they went so long immune 
that they came to feel themselves secure. 
Joel seemed completely unconscious of that 
which went forward here beneath his very 
nose, and Joel’s very blindness robbed the 
sport of half its savor. Lydy, watching 
Walter so intently in those long silences of 
hers while he talked beside her, thought 
one day he seemed faintly restless, faintly 
wearied. 

She told him, next time they met, that 
when she went home Joel questioned her 
with a cruel rigor, and Walter was indig- 
nant. She failed to keep a subsequent 
rendezvous, and when she saw Walter next, 
explained that Joel was suspicious, that she 
could not get away. The young man was 
ablaze with an audacious ire at this. 

“Why didn’t you just walk out, right in 
front of him?”’ he cried. 

But she shook her head. ‘You don’t 
know Uncle Joel,’ she explained, “‘when 
he’s good and mad.” 

They agreed to meet, the second day 
after, on that wooded knoll where the 
spruces concealed them from any casual 
eye. 

“That will be Saturday,” he reminded 
her. ‘“‘I’ll come early, be here before you. 
You come when you can.”’ And he added 
urgently: ‘Because I’m going to wait till 
you do”—laughed—‘“‘or come storming 
down there after you in the face of him.” 

But she said Joel planned to go that day 
to East Harbor, so they would be secure. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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“And if he wants I should go along, I’ll 
be sick,” she promised defiantly, and he 
laughed aloud with pride in her guile. 

She was, as it proved, late in coming to 
him at that rendezvous. He had driven out 
from East Harbor early in the*afternoon 
and turned his car off the highway on a 
byroad beyond the hillock and hidden it 
securely there. He climbed the steep pitch 
to the crest, thinking Lydy might even be 
before him, but she was not, and he settled 
himself to wait. The afternoon drifted very 
slowly. The day was still, and from his 
vantage he could see through the screen of 
boughs to the southward the valley of the 
river and the slopes bright in a mosaic 
painted by the frost. Three or four crows 
came shouting, to alight in the spruces 
above his head and discovered him below 
them there and fled on silent wing. By and 
by an hour was gone, and then another, and 
Walter grew impatient and rose and walked 
to and fro and sat him down again. 

Lydy came at last pantingly, breaking 
through the interlacing boughs; he heard 
her coming and went to meet her and 
caught her hands to help her up the last 
steep pitch, and they stood a moment in 
the cavern of the trees while she told him 
why she was so late. 

“My aunt didn’t go with him!” she 
gasped, her breath short from her climb. ‘I 
had to wait till she went to sleep, and I’ve 
got to get back quickly, Walter, ’fore she 
wakes again.” 

He said robustly, ‘‘Pshaw, Lydy, what 
if she does? She’s not as bad as he is, 
is she?”’ 

“*She’d tell him,” Lydy asserted— ‘‘she’d 
be sure to tell. She wouldn’t mind, her- 
self; but she can’t keep from talking, 
Walter, all the time.” 

He had not kissed her, there among the 
trees. He had never kissed her. He knew, 
or seemed to know, that she would let him 
if he chose, but Walter was not sure he 
chose. He was in some respects a cautious 
young man, ready enough for gay adven- 
ture, not so ready to commit himself in any 
permanent wise. He knew himself young, 
his living still to make, his place in the 
world still to be secured, so though his 
blood ran swift, his tongue was slow. 

Yet in that cool green shelter of the 
boughs she stood so gravely and they were 
so cloistered and secure that it was hard 
not to kiss her; he drew her, for safety, out 
into the light of day, out to the sun- 
warmed ledge where in nooks and hollows 
moss gave them comfort there. And the 
two sat together, and Lydy was more often 
still than not and Walter talked as gayly as 
his habit was, while his thoughts somehow 
perplexed him. A question needed an- 
swering; he had not yet so much as put the 
question into words. Unspoken, it grew 
more and more im- 
patient for utter- 
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reflections in the first encounter. Joel came 
up the hill so quietly that they did not hear 
his coming, had no warning of his approach 
till he emerged abruptly from the shelter of 
the trees. Walter, first to discover him, 
sprang to his feet to face the older man, and 
Lydy rose more slowly to stand beside him 
there. 

Joel had a heavy cudgel in his hand, and 
he strode toward the two till he could 
touch Lydy’s arm. 

He gripped it and he said dourly, 
“‘Lydy, you come along of me.” 

Walter laughed at that, in a friendly 
fashion. 

“Now you can’t do that, you know,” he 
urged. ‘‘She’s old enough to know her 
mind. You can’t keep her to yourself for- 
ever, sir.”’ 

But Joel only swung heavily to look at 
him and shook his head. 

“Can or can’t, I mean to,” he retorted. 
“You stay in East Harbor and mind your 
own affairs. I'll look out for Lydy here.” 

Walter colored. “I don’t know about 
that,”’ he protested. 

“Who'll hinder?”’ Joel challenged. 

“Why, I may,” said Walter honestly. 
And anger burned in Joel's eyes. 

“Yo’re a fine sprig!’’ he said contemp- 
tuously. “‘Raddadding around in a car 
yore pa bought for you! You keep away 
from her!” 

Walter laughed, and his laughter rang. 

“The car is more mine than she is yours,” 
he retorted. ‘‘She’s old enough to choose 
her way. And you’re not her father, if she 
weren’t.”’ 

Lydy said softly, “Oh!” 
was sorry for his word. 

““T know you mean right,” he confessed 
apologetically. ‘Only, you're unreason- 
able, sir.” 

“You ain’t the one to judge,’’ Joel told 
him stoutly. ‘Nor I ain't like to listen to 
you.”” He spoke to Lydy again, whose arm 
still lay in his hand. ‘‘Come along, Lydy,”’ 
he repeated. 

“T’ll come, too,” Walter urged, and 
moved to follow them. ‘We'll go down and 
talk this over. It might as well be now.” 

But Joel swung back to him warningly, 
and he moved a little the cudgel which he 
held. 

“Get off my farm and stay off, young 
man,” he directed. “If you know yore own 
good, keep off my farm, or it’ll be the worse 
for you. . Lydy, come away.” 

Walter’s color flamed; he took a quick 
step toward the other man. But Lydy 
spoke to him—a word uttered only by her 
eyes—and bound him there. He stopped 
and stood still, and she smiled. His smile 
answered hers as Joel led her fast away. 

Walter stayed behind. There were mat- 
ters in his mind. For a moment he was 
angry at her for going so supinely, but his 


And Walter 





ance, and he talked 
so that his tongue 
might, for safety’s 
sake, be otherwise 
engaged. 

They sat thus till 
the sun drew low, 
and Joel came at 
last and sosurprised 
them. It may have 
been Walter’s car 
which betrayed 
them. Joel perhaps 
returned from East 
Harbor earlier than 
his habit was, 
turned by some ac- 
cident into that un- 
frequented roadand 
saw the machine 
half hidden there. 
When later it oc- 
curred to Walter to 
wonder how Joel 
found them out, 
this was the ex- 
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anger passed—rather it swung to center on 
the man. He sat down on the ledge, his 
arms about his knees, his eyes swimming 
down the gulf of the valley to the south- 
ward, where the hardwoods flew the bright 
banners of the frost. But he did not see; | 
he was intent upon more persona! concerns. 
He was remembering that question that 
fought for utterance and an answer, and he | 
was thinking what that answer well might | 
be and what must then ensue. 

He asked that question two nights later, | 
whispering through the screen on Lydy’s | 
window; and he went next morning to see 
George Freeland, who is town clerk in 
Fraternity, spoke with him under bond of | 
secrecy. He had talk, too, with the Rev- | 
erend Smiley in East Harbor. 

And Friday night, when there lay a pool | 
of moonlight over all the hills, Walter | 
fetched Lydy secretly away. Joel had been | 
warned, for George Freeland broke his | 
pledge of silence, but Joel stubbornly re- 
fused to put credit in the warning. So 
there was none to stay their going or to 
block their way. 


Saturday night at the store—there was | 
dancing overhead—the talk played with | 
this event. Belter was there, with every 
detail at his tongue’s end, and he had 
listeners. Jim Saladine was one of them, | 
who listened but said no word. 

Belter said Lydy’s elopement was a joke 
on Joel Thorpe 

“TI bet he’s raving now,” he predicted. 
But when, a little later, Joel came to the 
store for his mail, they saw that Belter for 
once was wrong. Lydy’s uncle seemed calm 
enough, wholly undisturbed. 

Someone ventured to speak to him of the 
affair, but he only said, “‘ Well, Walter’s a 
right able boy.” 

When Joel went out the side door to his 
team, Jim Saladine followed him. Saladine 





is a man of understanding and discretion, 
and these two had known each other long. 
Overhead, the dancers moved, the music 
beat monotonously; though the windows 
were closed, Jim and Joel could hear feet 
shuffling on the floor. 

They spoke of casual matters for a mo- 
ment, and then Saladine said, as casually, 
“‘T been thinking about Lydy, Joel. Funny 
how a man that can’t get a thing is bound 
to have it.”’ Joel, in his seat in the buggy, 
loosed the reins uneasily, and Saladine 
added: ‘‘ Never knew you had a shotgun in 
the house, Joel. How’d that come?” 

Joel was still a moment longer, but he 
knew Saladine for a discreet and silent man. 
“T ain’t, Jim,” he confessed at last, in a 
guilty tone. 

Saladine chuckled. ‘“‘That’s what I 
thought,’”’ he agreed. ‘Well, she'll be a 
good wife to him.”’. And he put one final 
question: ‘‘ But, Joel, how come Lush Fess 
to start keeping 
company with her 
in the first place?” 

There was again 
another pause be- 
fore the answer 
came. But Sala- 
dine, as everyone 
knew, was adiscreet 
and silent man. 

“Why, between 
us, I paid him to,” 
said Lydy’s Uncle 
Joel. 

Above them, 
muffled by the 
closed windows, 
they heard Gay 
Hunt call the meas- 
ures of the Good 
Girl. 

“First lady swing | 
the second gent!” 
he bawled. 

And 
reached into the 
buggy to grip Joel 
by the hand before 
the other turned his 





planation he de- 
vised. But he had 
no respite for such 
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...and the motor plays its part 


IFTING molten metal in giant ladles in steel mills 
... moving loads, pumping water, turning ma- 
chines ... in homes as well as in factories . .. motors 
from Graybar are everywhere playing their parts. So 
also are 60,000 other electrical supplies from Graybar. 
Whatever America needs to put electricity to 


work flows in a constant stream toward industries, 
stores and homes—through Graybar’s 65 own 
distributing houses. 

Thus does Graybar render a service that plays 
an important part in the economic distribution of 
electrical supplies in America. 
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with intensive drilling, both his oil and his 
gas reach the other fellow. 

The result is that the discovery of a new 
field, except in the rare instances where the 
whole area is under lease to a single oper- 
ator, or to relatively few operators, is im- 
mediately followed by an avalanche of oil. 
The market is temporarily glutted, prices 
slump and crude moves into competition 
with coal for inferior uses. The very oppo- 
site of conservation happens. 

This reference to the use of oil as fuel dis- 
closes what, broadly speaking, may also be 
construed as a form of waste, although the 
subject is controversial. In time of over- 
production a larger quantity of oil goes up 
the flue than is ordinarily the case. This 
raw material has a large gasoline and lubri- 
cant content which is lost to the normal 
channels of consumption. 

Gas wastage requires a detailed explana- 
tion, because it looms largest in the bill 
against the industry, comprising an abuse 
that cries out for remedy. Gas is wasted by 
competing operators in a field because, in 
their rush to produce the maximum amount 
of oil in the minimum time, they blow out 
and dissipate more gas than is actually 
necessary in lifting each barrel of oil. They 
rapidly deplete the gas pressure which 
moves the oil into the well so that much oil 
remains locked in the sands. 

Efficient production methods would pro- 
duce the oil more slowly, using only as 
much gas as is necessary to eject each bar- 
rel of oil through the well casing. This 
would retain the balance of the gas and 
conserve the gas pressure with the oil that 
remains in the sands. 

Waste of gas in the air further prevents 
its use as fuel, light, and also for service in 
the so-called gas lift, which means reintro- 
duction of the gas into the well to accelerate 
the oil flow. It is to effect gas conservation 
therefore that one of the biggest drives is 
being made. 

In connection with the waste of gas is the 
waste of a kindred commodity which does 
not figure much in the public eye. I refer 
to helium gas, which has valuable use in 
that it is best adapted for the lifting of 
dirigibles. The United States is the only 
country known to have helium gas in com- 
mercial quantities. Some of the natural gas 
that is blown off in the air every day con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of 
helium. 

One further form of waste must be 
pointed out. Amazing as it may seem, only 
25 per cent of all the oil in a well is brought 
to the surface. More frequently the per- 
centage is less. Though this establishes a 
reserve eventually recoverable through 
restoration of gas pressure or mining, the 
fact remains that production at the mo- 
ment is very far from 100 per cent. Haste 
is largely responsible for this lack of com- 
plete recovery. 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


In the view of the situation which I have 
briefly summarized, you naturally wonder 
why conservancy in a big way has been so 
long delayed. We have known for years 
that the petroleum supply is limited, yet it 
has been persistently sapped without the 
slightest regard for the future. A variety 
of circumstances has operated against any 
kind of standardized regulation of output. 

First of all is the complacency that comes 
with an excess of anything. Growing famil- 
iarity with oil has bred indifference to its 
source. A generation which finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that its ancestors burned 
black-walnut logs to clear a field for corn 
has viewed with equanimity an equal abuse 
of another national resource for which there 
is even less economic provocation. 

Furthermore, no one tries very hard to 
conserve anything which is as cheap as 
petroleum and petroleum products. So 
long as oil is sufficiently low in price to 
compete with coal as fuel, it is bound to 
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move into inferior uses and not do its full 
job. Thus the effort for conservancy is de- 
feated. 

Third is the optimism and individualism 
of the oil operator. Tradition has decreed 
that he work on his own. He has always 
been able to find oil so far. The very nature 
of petroleum has played into his hands. A 
flush era has invariably been followed by a 
lean one, thus stimulating effort to find new 
fields, with the inevitable overflow. This 
has also made for the uncertainty which has 
persistently dogged the business. 

When conservation is suggested it im- 
mediately becomes synonymous with dras- 
tic government stewardship. The industry 
cannot be blamed for sidestepping Fed- 
eral control. It knows from past experi- 
ence that the attempt at conservancy, 
whether with timber or coal, has too often 
been made the football of politics. The 
self-seeking politician has more than once 
climbed to precarious eminence as the pro- 
fessional foe of the corporation. His camou- 
flage is usually unmasked, but not until it 
has worked irreparable injury to the busi- 
ness involved and created a false public 
opinion as well. 


When Oil and Water Mix 


On the other hand, the public is also to 
be blamed for failure to achieve some kind 
of check on the oil output. It sees con- 
servancy as a first aid to high price and 
does not warm to it. The catch phrase 
‘dollar gasoline” has been held up so often 
that many actually believe it. Asa matter 
of fact, conservancy does not necessarily 
mean added cost. It does mean, however, 
the most efficient production of a com- 
modity and complete utilization of it to 
the very best advantage. 

Though many oil-producing states have 
conservancy statutes, there is no uniformity 
of legal procedure. Here the nature of oil 
again intervenes, because nearly every field 
has a distinctive quality. Some have more 
gas than others. Because of this lack of 
correlation there is agitation in a small sec- 
tion of the industry for blanket national 
legislation to cover all areas, backed by 
drastic Federal mandate. 

The situation at the moment was set 
forth by one leader in the industry, who 
said: 

““We have a hodgepodge of laws made by 
the courts and passed by the states which 
are not uniform, and in some instances 
prevent efficient operation. For instance, 
water can be used advantageously in some 
pools, and yet the use of water in some 
states is forbidden. For many years water 
was used surreptitiously in the Bradford 
field of Pennsylvania, and it required sev- 
eral years to change the laws so that water 
could be used. Few of the states have 
proper bureaus or staffs of experienced men 
to guide their legislative policies on oil 
production.” 

Finally the oil industry itself has almost 
invariably been deadlocked as to the way 
out. Every conceivable kind of remedy, as 
well as no remedy at all, has marked the 
recurrent discussions when distress born of 
over or under supply rules. Conservancy, 
like every other feature of the oil business, 
is a big interrogation mark. 

Whatever the conception, or lack of con- 
ception, about conservancy, the outstanding 
fact at the moment I write is that over- 
production—and all it means—is no longer 
a debatable issue. 

The idea of prolonging our petroleum 
supply indefinitely is as absurd as a kin- 
dred conviction about the infallibility of 
human life. The fact that the human being 
is doomed to death does not mean that he 
should not conserve his health as long as 
possible. In the same way the oil indus- 
try can and must safeguard its diminishing 
store. 

The big question arises: 
conservancy to be achieved? 


How is this 
Must the 


Government intervene and lay down the 
law, or can the conflicting panaceas of 
producers be harmonized into voluntary re- 
lief? 

Before we go into the ramified details of 
the existing agitation, it may be well to find 
out just what conservancy measures are 
in effect. The earliest and simplest oil and 
gas conservation statutes enacted were de- 
signed to protect oil and gas reservoirs 
from the inroads of fresh or salt water 
The effect of these intrusions is to impair 
the oil and gas producing formations. It is 
interesting to note that the statutes de- 
signed to protect oil and gas strata from 
water were formulated by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in 1878, when the oil busi- 
ness was already twenty years old. 

Unless these and similar statutes had 
been passed, or the operators voluntarily 
had taken steps to accomplish the same 
result, the productive life of every oil pool 
in the country would not only have been 
shortened but in many instances the par- 
ticular pool destroyed at a very early 
period. These laws invoke what is known 
as the police power of a state. By degrees 
statutes of this character were enacted in 
every one of the oil-producing common- 
wealths, 

Originally the exact method of prevent- 
ing water intrusion was laid down in the 
statute itself. The next step in legislation 
of this character was that prevention of 
damage by water should be done under a 
state official. 

This made for more complete enforce- 
ment. The most recent statutes of this 
character all delegate to the state conser- 
vation authorities the power to prescribe 
rules and regulations relative to water. 
Such is the situation in Arkansas, Louisi- 


ana, Texas, Okiahoma, Montana, Wyoming | 


and New Mexico. 

The next type of conservation statute 
was aimed at the prevention of actual loss 
of oil and gas. As I have pointed out, there 
is little real waste of oil once it reaches the 
surface. In times of excessive overproduc- 
tion the surpluses are sometimes run into 
huge earthen storage. Hence in some of 
the Southwestern states the laws are suffi- 
ciently broad to prevent production when 


it would have to go inte open-air reser- 


voirs—that is, when no market exists for it. 


The Common Purchaser 


As you have already seen, the biggest 
wastage is in gas. Here you must distin- 
guish between gas found in a gas well and 
gas associated with oil. 
the owner of a well producing dry gas, as 
it is called, permits any of it to be dissi- 
pated. He simply caps the hole until a 
market can be found. 

Most of the gas loss therefore involves 
gas coming from oil wells. In countless in- 
stances the operator permits it to be blown 
out while drilling deeper or while actually 
producing crude. 

In order to prevent this extravagance 
various conservation laws have been framed. 
Some attempt to establish a gas ratio which 
specifies the exact amount of gas a pro- 
ducer may use for a given barrel of oil 
produced. I say attempt, because gas is 
still something of an unknown quantity, as 
you will presently see. 

A type of conservation statute is the 
so-called common-purchaser provision first 
initiated by Oklahoma, Under it a com- 
pany owning or operating a pipe line, and 


likewise engaged in the business of pur- | 


chasing crude, is deemed a common pur- 
chaser and must buy oil from all producers 
having access to the pipe lines, without 
discrimination. 
all the oil offered, it must buy ratably, and 
its own production is subject to the same 
treatment as that of other operators. A 
number of states have statutes seeking to 
regulate the amount of gas that a producer 
may take from his well. A greater taking 
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by one operator might result in injury to 
the gas properties of his neighbor. There is 
also a group of statutes prohibiting oil and 
gas operators from removing more than 
their share of a pool when there is no mar- 
ket for all the output of it. To enumerate 
all the various kinds of conservancy laws 
would disclose a dull catalogue. 

The important point to be emphasized 
here is that there is ample machinery 
backed by police power in all the important 
oil-producing states to prevent actual 
physical loss of both oil and gas after they 
reach the surface. The laws, however, 
| seem to lack uniformity as well as punch. 
| Obviously they have been inadequate to 
| stem the tide of oil on the one hand and 
| prevent the dissipation of gas on the other. 

They cover every range of activity save 
the one that needs attention most—namely, 
the right of producers to coéperate and 
prevent the hectic competition that drains 
the oil reserve. This deficiency, let me re- 
peat, grows out of the antitrust laws which 
keep operators from organizing when unity 
of effort affects the price of the commodity. 

What concerns us is the remedy to be 
born of the present crowded hour of excess 
and travail. If the business is to be stabil- 
ized and our future oil needs safeguarded, 
there must be an end of competitive drill- 
ing. The crisis is so menacing to the in- 
dustry that it may stand or fall as it meets 





| the emergency. 


Crystallizing Sentiment 


Sentiment for conservation in a broad 
way was crystallized with the establish- 
ment of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
by President Coolidge in December, 1924. 
Overproduction during the preceding year, 
instigated by the California flood and the 
likelihood that some effort might be made 
in Congress to regulate output, largely 
influenced the decision of the Chief Execu- 
tive. He specified that the board be com- 


| posed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 


Commerce, and Interior. Since the Interior 


| Department is in charge of government oil 
| lands and is the custodian of natural re- 


sources, its secretary became chairman. 

Just what animated the President is in- 
dicated by the following extract from his 
letter creating the board: 


It is evident that the present method of cap- 
turing our oil deposits is wasteful to an alarming 
degree in that it becomes impossible to con- 


| serve oil in the ground under our leasing and 
| royalty practices if a neighboring owner or les- 


see desires to gain possession of his deposits. 

Developing aircrafts indicate that our na- 
tional defense must be supplemented, if not 
dominated, by aviation. It is even probable 
that the supremacy of nations may be deter- 
mined by the possession of available petroleum 
and its products. 

I am advised that our current oil supply is 
kept up only by drilling many thousands of new 
wells each year. The failure to bring in produc- 
ing wells for a two-year period would slow down 
the wheels of industry and bring about serious 
industrial depression. The problem of a future 
shortage in fuel and lubricating oil, not to men- 
tion gasoline, must be avoided, or our manu- 
facturing productivity will be curtailed to an 
extent not easily calculated. 


The board has no legal powers except 
over the government lands, which produce 
a bare 10 per cent of the oil supply. It 
cannot prescribe, approve or disapprove 
any definite plan or fix a limitation upon 
legitimate private initiative. It is an ad- 
visory and coéperative agency and com- 
prises a link between the oil needs of the 
nation and the responsibility of the indus- 
try to meet them. 

At the outset the board took a sensible 
attitude. As Chairman Work put it to the 
oil operators at the first public hearing: 

The Government has assumed a position in 
this inquiry as that of student and you men as 
instructors. Usually the Government has as- 

| sumed the réle of instructor, and sometimes a 
| dominant and arbitrary one perhaps. 


In the board’s preliminary report, and 

| the only one yet issued, the major con- 
clusions are summed up in this fashion: 
| That in the nature of things petroleum is 
| a wasting asset; that during periods of 
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overproduction oil products are driven into 
inferior uses, which is not true conserva- 
tion; that the basic cause of overproduc- 
tion is the competitive system of drilling 
imposed upon oil operators by existing laws 
and the long-established customs and prac- 
tices of the industry; that this competitive 
drilling practice results in the dissipation of 
the gas pressure in oil pools and a conse- 
quent reduction in the quantity of oil that 
ultimately will be recovered; and that con- 
servation of our oil supply will be best 
promoted by a restraint on competitive 
drilling and by conserving the gas pressure 
in pools. 

To the credit of the oil business it must 
be said that it rallied at once to the as- 
sistance of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board. In January, 1925, the American 
Petroleum Institute appointed the so-called 
Committee of Eleven to investigate the 
petroleum resources of the United States. 
After exhaustive investigation, covering 
nearly a year, a report entitled American 
Petroleum—Supply and Demand was is- 
sued. 

The most important conclusions reached 
by the committee are these: 

1. There is no imminent danger of the ex- 
haustion of the petroleum reserves of the 
United States. 

2. It is reasonable to assume that a sufficient 
supply of oil will be available for national de- 
fense and for essential uses in the United States 
beyond the time when science will limit the de- 
mand by developing more efficient use of or 
substitute for oil or will displace its use as a 
source of power by harnessing a natural energy. 

3. Current supply and demand cannot stay 
in balance, since the amount of both supply 
and demand is constantly changing. Generally, 
current supply will exceed or be less than cur- 
rent demand, creating surplus or shortage; 
either condition will be reflected in price, but 
price will in time correct either condition. 

4, Petroleum recoverable by present meth- 
ods of flowing and pumping from existing wells 
and acreage thus proved consists of 5,300,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil. 

5. It is estimated that after pumping and 
fiowing, there will remain in the area now pro- 
ducing and proved 26,000,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, a considerable portion of which can 
be recovered by improved and known processes 
such as flooding with water, the introduction 
of air and gas pressure and mining when price 
justifies. 

In the all-important matter of future 
supply, the objective of the whole conserva- 
tion movement, the committee further 
stated that deep drilling below sands now 
producing will disclose many deposits tan- 
tamount to the discovery of new fields; that 
the major oil reserves of the United States 
lie in 1,100,000,000 acres not fully explored 
in which geology indicates the presence of 
oil; that the nation has an additional re- 
serve in the unlimited deposits of shale, 
coal and lignite, from all of which liquid 
fuel and lubricants may be extracted when 
the cost of recovery is justified by the price 
of these products. 


The Roads to Conservation 


With this dull but necessary prelude out 
of the way, we can now appraise the con- 
servancy situation in the light of recent 
developments as well as the possibilities 
for action. Why has an industry peculiarly 
American in character, and including men 
of outstanding capacity, failed to restrict 
production and safeguard its products? 
The answer is twofold. 

To begin with, there are conflicting wings 
in the business. First come the ultracon- 
servatives, holding that oil production is 
so highly individualistic that each operator 
should be left free and independent to pur- 
sue his own methods immune from any 
kind of legislative control. Second are those 
who believe that the practical and desirable 
solution of overproduction lies in intelli- 
gent voluntary coéperation in each pool 
under a relaxation of the Sherman Law. 
The third class contends that coéperation 
among operators is impossible, thus neces- 
sitating coercive legislation to conserve gas 
pressure and prohibit competitive drilling. 

The other and for the moment at least 
insuperable handicap is the antitrust law. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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RED BEAD 
BUMPERS 


Here’s another way to meet the emer- 
gency—with sturdy, shock resisting 
McKay Red Bead Bumpers. Besides 
safety, they will ‘add good looks 
and protect good looks.’ There’s a 
McKay Bumper for every type of car. 


SPRING 
CONTROLLERS 


Put an end to bumping and jump- 
ing with McKay Spring Controllers. 
Simple and easy to install, yet inex- 
pensive, McKays do the work. Fort 
Fords $5.00. For other cars $6.50 and 


$8.00. Prices higher west of Rockies. 
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Hs it 


HEN the almond orchards 
along the highways burst 
out with wide blankets of 


snowy blossoms in February, it’s 
‘mid-winter’ in California! 
Wouldn’t you like to live where 
chrysanthemums from your own 
garden and grapes fresh from the 
vineyard are in season at Thanks- 
giving; where, in December, Jan- 
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uary and February, you can motor 
or golf amid shrubs and flowers in 
full bloom? 


And Prosperity Besides 
Five millions of us enjoy—as 
you can—these things that signify 
freedom from the rigorous winter 
weather that we used to know. 
And we share—as you can— in 
California’s practical prosperity, 
with more automobiles and more 
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snowing SNOW or 
almond blossoms where you live ? 


income tax payers in proportion 
to population, higher standards of 
living, more dayseach yearofout- 
door life in work and play than 
the average American family. 
The people who have made 
this prosperity are people like 
yourself. There is room for you, 
— with only the capital 
and adaptability that 
you would need any- 

where for success. 
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Orchards in blossom 
near San Francisco 


Come out and see for yourself! 


Comeandsee California. You will 
learn why San Francisco has gone 
forward so rapidly, with its $250,- 
000,000 in new building within 
five years, its fast growing export 
trade to Hawaii, Australasia and 
the Orient, its developing indus- 
tries and its capital importance in 
finance and commerce. You will 
be interested in its vast trading 
areaoffinecitiesand fertile farms. 
You will see why life in California 
is better financially just as it is 
pleasanter in other ways. 

Write for**California, Where Life is Bet- 
ter’? —sent on request by Californians Inc., 
anon-profit organization devoted to the sound 
upbuilding of the state—and learn more 
about California. Send this coupon — today. 





Califomia 


WHERE LIFE TS BETTER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANCISCO: 


Please send me your illustrated booklet, ““Catirornia, WHERE Lire 1s BETTER.” 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 












































(Continued from Page 134) 
Conceived in the best faith and designed 
to maintain competition in business, the 
Sherman Act is inciting excessive competi- 
tive effort today in the production of pe- 
troleum. 

This and similar state laws have forced 
operators to extract all the oil possible in 
the shortest period of time. Oil, as you 
have been told, belongs to the one who re- 
duces it to possession, whether it comes 
from his land or is drained from his neigh- 
bor’s. Hence competition runs riot. Here 
is the crux of the whole matter. Conserv- 
ancy must strike at this evil. 

There is something unique about oil pro- 
duction which puts it in a class by itself 
and induces intermittent crises. Since es- 
tablished procedure lies at the root of a 
situation that clamors for relief, it may be 
advisable, perhaps, to outline it in simple 
terms. 

Let us assume that Company A obtains 
a lease on a piece of land. Company B, at- 
tracted by the geological formation and 
prospects, acquires the adjacent area. In 
turn Companies C, D, E and F all obtain 
leaseholds surrounding A. Before long A 
begins to drill and brings in oil. B has an 
ample supply of crude and desires to delay 
operation. Companies C, D, E and F, be- 
lieving that the price of crude oil is too low 
to be profitable, are also opposed to drilling. 
They want to store their reserve in the 
place where Nature intended it to be 
stored—that is, in the ground. 


A Remedy for Every Ill 


The fundamental fault in the business is 
that whatever B, C, D, E and F might 
want to do or not want to do, they are 
obliged to drill and produce as soon as A 
gets under way. If they delay, the oil is 
drained from their reservoirs and finds exit 
through holes drilled by A. It is thus pos- 
sible for one concern, by merely producing 
itself, to compel many others to take the 
step which floods the market. 

Practically every form of permanent re- 
lief suggested has some statutory obstacle 
to its employment under existing condi- 
tions. Since Chairman Work has suggested 
that Congress be asked to pass legislation 
to protect our remaining oil deposits, let us 
begin with the possibilities of Federal 
control. 

At the outset it is well to know that the 
great majority of the men in the industry, 
while approving conservancy, are opposed 
to government intervention. They see in it 
a heaven-born opportunity for professional 
political attack on a business already un- 
popular and long a target. They also vis- 
ualize the hazard that lies in any kind of 
government sponsorship of an essential 
commodity. A Federal oil commission, 
for example, to fix prices in the same way 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulates railroad rates, might easily be 
the precedent for similar bodies supervising 
coal, iron, copper and, for that matter, 
every other natural resource. Moreover, 
the price of oil adjusts itself to conditions. 
Adequate conservancy would prevent the 
fluctuations that now come with lack of 
production control. 

The oil attitude about Federal control, 
which is shared by the bulk of big Amer- 
ican business as well, is summed up in this 
way: 

The great American fetish is that the 
Government, through laws, can afford re- 
lief for every ill, economic and moral. 
Neither efficiency nor morality can be leg- 
islated into being. Our history is replete 
with proofs that restraint by law, once be- 
gun, always increases. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all other public 
boards and utility commissions are evidence 
of it. Failing to recognize that legal re- 
straints only muddle up temporarily, but 
never permanently control the workings of 
economic laws, the proponents reason that 
the failure to accomplish their purpose is 
because the dose was too mild. They then 
demand that it be administered more dras- 
tically. 
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In a consideration of oil conservancy 
through control by the Federal Govern- 
ment there immediately arises the question 
as to whether Congress may regulate the 


drilling and operation of oil wells on pri- | 


vately owned land. Congress has only 
such powers as have been bestowed by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
powers not delegated by the Constitution 
or prohibited by it to the states are re- 
served for the states or to the people. Thus, 
as most people are aware, we have a dual 
system of government. 

The states are jealous of their sovereign 
powers and Uncle Sam is restrained from 
interfering with them. He can infringe 
upon the prerogative of a commonwealth 
only when the national defense is involved 


or to regulate interstate and foreign com- | 


merce. He is empowered, however, to con- 
trol the public lands, with which he deals 
as a proprietor, and with the lands of cer- 
tain Indian tribes whose guardian he is. 
With the exception of a portion of the lat- 


ter areas, which yield 10 per cent of the | 


output, all oil-bearing areas in the United 
States are privately owned. They come 
under state and not national control. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held unconstitutional an act involving the 
same issue as would be embodied in a law 
for government control of the oil supply. 


The precedent was established in two child- | 
labor cases which attracted wide attention. | 


Following the inevitable attempt to secure 
national oil conservancy at the present 


session of Congress, these cases are likely | 
to figure conspicuously in the discussions. | 

So precedent, established by the highest | 
court in the land, is against governmental | 


control of oil because production is an in- 
trastate activity. Despite this fact, an 
effort will be made to bring about some 
degree of Federal stewardship, with the 
hope that it can get by the constitutional 
barriers. A committee of nine members, 
including three members of the American 
Bar Association, three practical executives 
from the oil industry and three representa- 
tives of the Federal Government, will 
meet early this year to discuss the desira- 


bility of drafting a congressional bill to give | 


the Federal Oil Conservation Board some 
authority tosupervise output. Insuggesting 
this committee, Secretary Work said: 
“Through such procedure we shall have 
unity of thought, action and legislation in 
the interests of economic production and 
consumption of our greatest natural re- 
source, which has become the world’s domi- 
nant factor in the economic, industrial and 
social life of our modern civilization.” 


A Board of Control 


Though out-and-out Federal control of 
oil is unconstitutional on the face of re- 
turns, so to speak, various suggestions have 
been made to invoke some kind of govern- 
mental supervision. One of the plans for 
so-called unit operation—it will be dis- 
cussed in detail later on—provides for a 
community of effort among operators such 
as obtains with property owners on an 
irrigation or drainage project. They must 
pool interests and work under a centralized 
authority. This scheme, which is proposed 
by Henry L. Doherty, gives the Govern- 
ment control over the operation. 

Another plan, originated by R. H. Smith, 
an Oklahoma operator, aims at the root of 
the evil. It provides that a Federal oil 
conservation board shall be created by 
Congress with full authority to conserve 
output. Before a wildcat well can be 
drilled, the leases covering a prescribed 
area around it must contain conservation 
clauses to assist the board in its work. Ifa 
wildcat well is brought in during a flush 
period of production, it must be shut down 
until the market warrants operation in this 
particular field. In the event of delay, the 
leases are automatically extended and the 
property owners’ rights are protected. 

This suggestion serves to project two 
conditions which must be reformed if con- 
servancy is to be achieved. They are es- 
sential features of any discussion of the 
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smokers : 


| “*Tobacco smoke; says Carlyle is the one 

element in which men can sit silent 
together without embarrassment and 
where no man is bound to speak 
one word more than he has actually 
and veritably got te say.” 





© 1928 LicGerrt & Myers Tospacco Co 


ITH some tobaccos, as with 
some people, you always feel com 
pletely at ease. Just so with Granger 
Rough Cut. 

Here, gentlemen, is one downright 
Pack up 


your pipe with Granger and you're at 


comfortable pipe tobacco 





peace with the world. Granger gives 


No costly tin; sensibly 
packed in heavy foil; 


hence the price. 


just that kind of smoking satisfaction. 
What's more, you'll like Granger 
Cc 4, . 

10 as much a year from now as you do 


the very first puff. 


GRANGE 


ROUGH CUT 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES 


When you have your first pair of FLORSHEIMS on you 

will know what you have previously missed in per- 

sonal comfort and appearance. Wearing FLORSHEIM 
Sxoks is one of the real enjoyments of life. 


Most Styles $10 
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USE Bowes Seal-Fast Ra- 
diator Repair Liquid. It 
stays in solution until a leak 
commences—then rushes to 
the gap—and SOLIDIFIES. 

It can’t clog —for it only 
- hardens when exposed to the 
air. In addition, it removes 
rust and scale. Therefore 
pays for itself, even if your 
radiator never leaks. 

Wise motorists use Bowes 
Seal-Fast Radiator Liquid 
along with alcohol or glyc- 
erin—thus preventing waste 
of the anti-freeze solution. 

75 cents everywhere 

Bowes Seal-Fast Corp. 


Indianapolis 


oo6 AY 
$0.96 


a 
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QUID 


Canadian Factory 
Bowes-Whitt Seal-Fast Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Export Dept. 

1133 Broadway, New York City 
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| drilling. 


subject. The first is the leasing system, 
which is largely responsible for competitive 
It makes the royalty-owner, and 
not the law of demand and supply, arbiter 


| of the situation. 


Since the beginning of the oil industry in 
1859, the custom has been to develop and 


| operate oil and gas lands under leases 





| 





| rather than through operator ownership. 


The only exceptions are in California, 
where some of the oil lands are held in fee 
by the producers, and holdings under the 
old placer laws of the United States, under 
which patents for oil and gas holdings could 
be obtained. The Federal leasing bill of 
1920 brought the development of the public 


,lands of the United States into the leasing 


system. The Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
episodes resulted from this practice. 

The leasing procedure was the natural 
outcome of circumstances. The average 
landowner lacks the capital and technical 
experience to explore his own land for oil. 
Furthermore he does not wish to hazard 
his limited means on the enterprise. On 
the other hand, the oil operator is not in- 
terested in land beyond its petroleum value. 
If he were to buy it outright, the cost ordi- 
narily would be far above the price of the 
lease. Besides, he would have no use for it 
once its treasure is extracted. Hence the 
leasehold, for which the producer pays a 
bonus which may range from ten cents to 
$200,000 an acre. In addition the lessor 
gets one-eighth of the value of the oil and 
gas produced. 

The terms of a lease compel the producer 
to operate in the best interest of the land- 
owner. This is well and good in normal 
times when the market can assimilate the 
output. The trouble develops in periods of 
overproduction when the lessor still insists 
that his plot be drilled regardless of the 
economic consequences. He has some justi- 
fication, of course, in the fact that one well 
drains another. Therefore the remedy 
would seem to lie in placing all royalty- 
owners under the same conditions so as to 
prevent the competitive effort so disastrous 
to the business. 


Bonanzas Come in Bunches 


The lease system also contributes in part 
to the periodic epidemics of flush fields. 
The landowner wants his pickings while the 
gush is on. Here we come to the second 
menace to uniformity of output. 

The fundamental evil all along has been 
that the bonanzas do not come singly. If 
only one broke each year, conditions would 
not be so disturbed. It almost invariably 
happens that from three to five are in 
operation at the same time, thus emitting 
more petroleum than is needed, with a 
corresponding wastage of gas pressure. 
More than half the country’s total pe- 
troleum supply comes from 4 per cent of 
the production—namely, the flush areas. 
On October 1, 1927, the daily output from 
so-called settled production—that is, oil 
| from wells in old fields where relatively the 
volume of output is small and the cost 
high—was 1,216,930 barrels, while the flush 
| ond semisettled output, produced at less 
overhead, was 1,310,675 barrels. 

The function of conservancy therefore is 
to establish restraint on the exploitation of 
a rich area so that its resources can be held 
in check until they are required. Yet the 
moment this ban on excess looms the land- 
owner rises up in protest. Here is where 


| the proponents of Federal control score a 


| point, because they maintain that the only 
| compelling force is in national mandate. 


This, however, is easier said than done. 
The trouble all along has been that the 
Federal conservationists see only the goal 


| and have not yet pointed the specific 
| way to it. 


Since Federal control is on the lap of the 


| constitutional gods, we had better proceed 
| with a more practical and possible solution. 
| The vast majority of those in the industry — 
| and the Federal Oil Conservation Board 


THN 
| 


has concurred—believe that relief lies in 
restriction of development through volun- 
tary agreement for unit operation. With it 
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you strike the usual snag in the oil business, 
because, as I have indicated, the Sherman 
Law stands in the way. 

The general impression, however, is that 
this obstacle can be hurdled more readily 
than a reversal of Supreme Court prece- 
dent. It would only be necessary for Con- 
gress to amend the antitrust act and have 
the various oil-producing states perform a 
similar operation on their laws aimed at 
combinations. 

The ideal operating arrangement would 
be ownership or operation by one interest 
in a field. It has always been the dream 
and ambition of every producer to own or 
control an entire pool by himself so that he 
could regulate his drilling program by the 
value of the product and the market de- 
mand, without the necessity of hastening 
production so as to keep it from the well or 
tank of a competitor. This is never the 
case because of the fractional ownership in 
land and the disinclination of producers to 
acquire property outright. Oil is therefore 
produced by various operators on land be- 
longing to other persons. Well drainage 
provokes the frantic competition invariably 
resulting in overproduction. 


Pacemakers for the Neighbors 


Unit operation is aimed directly at this 
condition. Expressed in the simplest 
fashion, it means pooling of leases under a 
communal operation that eliminates the 
incentive for competitive drilling. It is 
based on the idea that no storage is so 
cheap or constructive as oil under the 
ground. I have already pointed out the 
producing situation that obtains in prac- 
tically every field. To visualize it in con- 
nection with codperative effort, let me now 
put it in a different way. It will serve to 
throw further light on the oil man’s 
problem. 

If, during overproduction, a farmer de- 
cides to cultivate less acreage than he 
otherwise would, or if a coal miner in a 
similar situation elects to mine less coal, 
he has the full enjoyment of the crop raised 
or of the coal mined. The adjacent farmer 
or miner does not gain property which the 
two others might have enjoyed if one had 
not cultivated all his farm or not produced 
his mine to capacity. Such is the situation 
of every other producer except the oil op- 
erator. 

When the petroleum producer does not 
drill his wells as speedily as his neighbor, 
locate them at the same relative distances, 
operate them to the same capacity and 
otherwise fails to accommodate his opera- 
tions to those of his neighbors, he loses 
what he might have obtained by another 
course of conduct. Thus you have the 
scramble for oil which distinguishes the 
industry. In periods of excess output an 
oil operator, acting individually, cannot, 
under prevailing conditions, accelerate or 
retard his production to equalize demand 
and supply. He is at the mercy of other 
operators in the pool, and each of them is 
at his mercy. The idea of unit development 
is to mitigate this evil. 

Various plans for unit operation have 
been suggested. The Doherty scheme, al- 
ready outlined, invokes Federal compulsion 
and is therefore involuntary. Much more 
is to be said for the voluntary proposition. 

One of these was suggested to the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board in a joint com- 
munication from W. C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard of New Jersey, and W. S. 
Farish, head of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company. Since these two men represent 
the most conservative and forward-looking 
element in the industry, their proposal 
has carried weight. In their letter Teagle 
and Farish make this pertinent observa- 
tion: 

The current situation has unquestionably 
brought home to everyone more forcibly than 
ever before the economic folly of taking from 
its natural storage place in the ground more oil 
than is necessary to meet the market demand. 
Irrespective of present conditions, the wild- 
ecatter continues to find more oil, bringing it 
upon the market regardless of the real need for 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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that pass in the night = 


IGHT work is the symbol of the 
figure worker's loyalty to his 
job—and of his endless pursuit of the 
right answer to his calculations. It is 
also the symbol of the risk that goes 
with the futile attempt to get human 
accuracy in business figures. For the 
night hours are the time when the 
tired mind lags—and the simplest of 
slips go by unnoticed. 


You need not run a night shift on 
your figures. The day is long enough 
for the figure workers who put the 
load on the machine that does every 
kind of figuring—accurately and 
without effort—the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator. 


Faster than the figures of the prob- 
lem can be written down on paper— 
the Monroe Adding-Calculator turns 
out the answer. It subtracts, multiplies 
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and divides as simply as it adds. The 
newest Monroe (the Series 3) does 
any of these four mathematical steps 
without the necessity of setting levers 
—merely by putting the figures on 
the keyboard. 


Effortless speed and mechanical 
accuracy get the figures out on time— 
and right every time! when the figure 
worker has a Monroe Adding-Cal- 
culator alongside. We will gladly let 
you try one in your office—on your 
own work. 


Telephone the Monroe office in your 
city, or write to 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and through- 
out the world. 
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100% of business figuring 
on one simple machine! 


THE NEW MONROE 
SERIES 3 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


There are four steps in business arithmetic: 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing. 
All four are handled with mechanical ease 
and accuracy by the Monroe. 


It is a simple and versatile adding machine; 
yet it multiplies, subtracts and divides as 
simply and as naturally as it adds. It re- 
places human labor and its mental uncer- 
tainties—by mechanical accuracy in 100‘; 
of the work. 

The Monroe Adding-Calculator handles 
the simplest of business figuring—and sim- 
plifies the most difficult. Bills, costs, dis- 
counts and payrolls go through it as a 
matter of course. The most complicated of 
production records, sales quotas, estimates, 
stock turns and interest charges are simple 
to figure. 


The Series 3 Monroe is the newest model 
—presenting several distinctive features in 
construction and operation. One of the most 
valuable is that it does not require the 
setting of levers. 
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about mechanical figuring 
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HE new and better Stewarts are being hailed as the outstanding truck 
value of the age by men who know the industry from A to Z. 
For 15 years Stewarts have built up a reputation as quality trucks, 
moderately priced. Today Stewarts have all the latest known, worth- 
while mechanical improvements, plus the time-tested and proven Stewart 
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(Continued from Page 138 

it. The wildcatter is a vital factor in the in- 
dustry; but once oil has been found, the in- 
terests of the industry and the country as a 
whole lie in keeping it in the ground until the 
market requires it. The difficulty is that the 
whole principle upon which the present wild- 
catting effort is based makes it inevitable that 
the oil shall come onto the market immedi- 
ately following discovery. 

What has come to be known as the 
Teagle-Farish plan is best expressed by its 
authors. In their communication to the 
Conservation Board they said: 

The procedure which we have to suggest is 
that instead of the interested producers pur- 
chasing full interests in definite subdivisions of 
the wildcatter’s block of acreage, they purchase 
undivided fractional interests in such block 
acreage. Suppose, for example, ten operators, 
including the wildcatter, thus come to own the 
entire block and the test well in common. Sup- 
pcse the enterprise be managed through a com- 
mittee or board representing operators and 
royalty-owners, each participant reserving the 
right to claim his 10 per cent of the oil from 
every well that may be drilled on the property. 
Would not this course end the mad scramble 
whereby each operator now feels obliged to 
drill as many wells as possible, and to produce 
as much oil as possible before his competitors 
beat him to it? Would not the producers in 
this simple fashion eliminate this greatest ob- 
stacle to the intelligent development of produc- 
tion? 


Apparently unit operation is the only 
agency by which the oil industry can put 
itself on an equal footing with other activi- 
ties in the matter of equalizing demand and 
supply. It meansinfinitely greater economy 
in the development and operation of a pool, 
the benefit of which would ultimately pass 
to the public in a stabilized price. Further- 
more it obviates legislative control. 

Without waiting for a breach of the 
Sherman Law, several plans for unit opera- 
tion are already under way. An interesting 
example as applied to wildcatting is fur- 
nished by the operation of a company in 
the Wichita Falls area in Texas. It con- 
templates the drilling of ten wildcat wells 
so located as to test an area of 410,000 
acres. This has been divided into ten 
blocks and a test well will be put down on 
each one. 

The estimated cost of the wells, bonuses 
and leases is about $840,000. This is too 
much of a hazard for any ordinary company 
to take in an unknown field. By dividing 
the venture among many companies it is 
possible to spread the cost and risk and 
give each participant a run for his money. 
Hence sixteen units, each representing a 
one-sixteenth interest, are being sold to 
different companies. Each unit will be 
entitled to one vote in the management of 
the whole property and a corresponding 
share in whatever oil is produced. Redue- 
ing the cost of the unit to an acreage basis, 
it is estimated that the cost will be $2.15 an 
acre for acreage rentals and development, 
which is much lower than the usual wildcat 
overhead. 


After the Horse is Stolen 


Of course, the ideal stage for unit opera- 
tion is an undeveloped field. It is also 
possible where the discovery well already 
exists. A company has been organized at 
Tulsa representing a pooling of leases sur- 
rounding a wildcat well in Oklahoma. It 
places all the property in the hands of one 
interest and assures sane methodical de- 
velopment on a strict conservation basis. 

There is a precedent of sorts for coépera- 
tion among oil producers in the export-trade 
measure more commonly known as -the 
Webb Act. It grants exemption from the 
antitrust laws to an association composed 
of two or more firms, partnerships or cor- 
norations which will engage solely in trade 
and commerce in goods, wares or mer- 
chandise exported or in the process of being 
exported from the United States to foreign 
countries. 

The advantages of the Webb Act lie in 
joint price fixing for export, allotment of 
orders, division of foreign markets, pooling 
of advertising, sales and promotion, and 
the ability to present a solid front to 
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foreign competition. Adapted to oil pro 
duction, it could legalize community of 
effort to prevent wasteful production. The 
Federal Trade Commission can always take 


care of the price end should any consumer | 


abuse arise. 

Many other possible remedies for over- 
production have been suggested. Some 
believe that the only solution is crude- 
price reduction, at the first evidence of ex- 
cess supply, to a point where even the 
owner of large flush producing properties 
will hesitate to drill more wells. Others 
maintain that settled production should 
always bring a reasonable price, but that 
prices in flush fields, where wells are gush- 
ing forth in large volume at low cost, be cut 
to the bone. 

A number of well-informed students of 

verproduction have proposed that the 
police powers of the states be invoked to 
prohibit all waste of natural gas, thereby 
making it impossible to bring fresh fields 
rapidly to peak production. 

The curtailment projects now in opera- 
tion at Greater Seminole in Oklahoma, 
where a maximum daily output of 527,400 
barrels was cut to 450,000, and at Pecos in 
Texas, where production has been reduced 
from 459,000 barrels to 30,000, indicate 
that operators can agree when acute dis- 
tress rules. The basic trouble with this kind 
of conservancy is that it is a case of locking 
the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen. Real conservation must begin be- 
fore the flood of oil lets loose. Hence the 
growing sentiment for unit operation that 
organizes a field in advance of the first drill 
that goes down. 


Saving Through Standardization 


Gas conservancy, which is so essential to 
the husbanding of our oil supply, requires 
a section all its own. Again you are up 
against the complexity that dogs the whole 
petroleum activity. Everybody in the 
business admits that gas wastage vies with 
competitive drilling as the chief bane. One 
is a by-product of the other. Yet so far as 
outlining a standardized conservation pro- 
cedure is concerned, the industry is at sea. 

Various states, as I have indicated, have 
gas-conservancy measures, but they do not 
bring about what is most sorely needed — 
namely, complete utilization of the product. 
The very nature of gas complicates the 
issue. 

Despite these handicaps an effort is being 


made to get at the heart of the matter. The | 


preliminary report of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board in emphasizing gas waste, 
suggested that the oil-producing states 
enact prohibitory laws. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute indorsed this proposal 
and named a committee, headed by E. W. 


Marland, to investigate waste and frame a | 


legislative formula to prevent it. After 
nearly two years of investigation, no de- 
cision has been reached. 

Meanwhile Marland sponsored a bill to 


fix a gas ratio. The gas ratio establishes the | 


relation between the amount of gas and oil 
produced from the same sands. If, in lift- 
ing one barrel of oil, 1000 cubic feet of gas is 
taken from the well, the oil and gas ratio 
would be one barrel of oil to 1000 cubic feet 
of gas. The prevalent waste lies in using 
more than a normal amount of gas to get 
the oil. Gas is thus deprived of its use Zor 
light, heat and power, and also for re- 
introduction into the well by the gas-lift 
process to produce more oil. 

The Marland bill was introduced into the 
Oklahoma legislature in January, 1927, but 
failed of passage because of opposition by 
the oil industry. This did not mean that 
the operators opposed gas conservation, 
but that they believed no standardized 
ratio could yet be written on account of 
varying conditions in the field. 

Though oil and gas conservancy still 
baffle solution through lack of knowledge, 
the industry has demonstrated its ability 
to get together along one line at least. | 
refer to the standardization of equipment, 
which is not entirely remote from con- 
servancy, because it saves effort and outlay. 
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EVENING POST 


Conditions prior to the introduction of 
standards were similar to those of any 
other industry that was growing rapidly. 
Oil is found in pools which are widely 
scattered throughout the United States. 
Each pool develops certain types of equip- 
ment, including the derricks, peculiar to its 
district. As areas expanded, the need for 
interchangeable material suitable for the 
same purpose in each field became appar- 
ent. 

As a result of the work of the Standard- 
ization Committee of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, a mechanical revolution 
has been wrought. Instead of a multiplicity 
of tools and equipment, practically all parts 
are now interchangeable. 

A cable once exclusively adapted to Cali- 
fornia operation is superseded by one that 
may be employed in Texas, Oklahoma or 
Louisiana. One manufacturer alone had 
306 cable tool-joint gauges representing 
different types and sizes of joints. They 
have been replaced by eleven standard 
gauges. This is typical of what has hap- 
pened all along the line. 
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One mechanical advance directly affects 
conservancy. Under the old system of 
steel-tank storage, evaporation losses from 
crude oil have run as high as 5 per cent. 
This means loss of the valuable gasoline 
content as well. A substantial portion of 
this waste is now prevented through the 
use of improved tanks covered with in- 
sulated vapor-tight pitched roofs, which 
allow for natural expansion and contrac- 
tion of the oil under varying degrees of heat. 

Sum up the conservancy situation and 
you find that although the practical remedy 
is still elusive for the variety of reasons that 
I have outlined, the acute need of it is 
realized. Out of the mass of conflicting 
opinion and obstacle will eventually emerge 
a solution. Both the Government and the 
industry have reached the point where 
action is imperative if we are to protect our 
future supply. Therefore some advance has 
been registered. 


Editor’s Note— This is the third of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the oil situation 
The next and last will be devoted to the problem of 
future supply. 


MEXICANS OR RUIN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


profit on their farms, they want to get the 
cheapest labor they can find, and if they get 
the Mexican labor it enables them to make 
a profit. If they have to pay a higher price 
for labor, there is a loss instead of a profit. 
That is the way it is along the border and I 
imagine that is the way it is anywhere else.” 

J. T. Whitehead, of Mitchell, Nebraska, 
representing the Federal reclamation proj- 
ects in the North Platte Valley, argued be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee 
that the beet growers in his section de- 
pended on the free admission of Mexicans. 
First, said Mr. Whitehead, they used Japa- 
nese to work in the beet fields. The Japa- 
nese were gradually replaced by Russians, 
but the Russians refused to remain laborers. 
They rented the land and finally bought it, 
to the extreme annoyance of American 
farmers, so that they worked on their own 
farms and couldn’t be hired by other 
farmers. 

Then the American farmers turned to 
Mexicans, who don’t try to buy land or 
show any independence. The farmers, Mr. 


: | Whitehead testified, wanted Mexicans only 
. | as laborers, not as neighbors. 
| he testified, want to work with Mexicans; 


He did not, 


he would not, he stated, want his chil- 
dren—his daughter and his son—to live 


| with them and work with them. 


He was questioned by Judge Box, of 
Texas, the congressman whose name is at- 
tached to the bill that proposes to put 
Mexico and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere on a quota basis. 


The Ideal Labor Situation 


“I may not be able to state it in terms 


| which would be fair according to your 
| view,” said Judge Box to Mr. Whitehead; 
| “‘but what you really want is what two or 


three other gentlemen have indicated 


| here—a class of people who have not the 
ability to rise, who have not the initiative, 


who are children, who do not want to own 
land, who can be directed by men in the 
upper stratum of society. That is what you 
want, is it?” 

“T believe that is about it,” testified Mr. 
Whitehead. 

A series of talks with many employers of 
labor in the Southwest made it plain that 
the ideal labor situation, from the view- 
point of the Southwestern labor employer, 
is one in which the road in front of each 
Southwesterner’s business, factory or farm 
is constantly filled with a stream of ever- 


| moving Mexican Indians who have crossed 


the border so recently that the sum of 
$1.25, given in return for one day’s labor, 
seems to them the absolute apex of finan- 
cial reward. Into this ever-moving stream 
the Southwesterner wishes to plunge his 


| hand and pluck out the exact number of 
‘ 


Mexicans that he needs to perform the 
amount of labor that must be done at the 
moment. When the job is done, he wishes 
to push the Mexicans back into the moving 
stream again, regardless of their destination 
or of their ultimate fate or of their tem- 
porary or permanent effect on the com- 
munity, the state or the nation, and forget 
the endless stream of Mexicans until he is 
again conscious of requiring cheap laborers. 

There are a great many Southwesterners 
who are making themselves extremely vocal 
against any restriction of Mexican immigra- 
tion, and some of these indignantly deny 
any imputation—including Congressman 
Garner’s flat declaration—that they want 
Mexican labor because it is cheap. 


Sauce for the Goose 


In this connection it seems only reason- 
able to state that these persons not only 
indignantly deny everything that tends to 
throw doubt on the Southwest’s immediate 
and overwhelming need for unrestricted 
Mexican immigration but also on occasion 
deny their own testimony when they find 
that they are in danger of stumbling over 
it. This statement can be proved over and 
over again by quoting from the hearings be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee. 

The quotations, unfortunately, would 
shed no light on the actual needs of the 
Southwest as regards Mexican immigrant 
labor, because most of the statements from 
which they would have to be taken would 
persist in confusing the needs of the South- 
west with the desires of the Southwest 
and the desires of the Southwest, in spite of 
all the denials in the world, are for the 
largest possible numbers of the most igno- 
rant laborers, obtainable at the lowest 
possible wages and with the least possible 
mental exertion. 

One obtains an approximation of immi- 
gration sentiment in the Southwestern 
states by going to reputable citizens, one by 
one, and saying, ‘‘Look here, I want the 
truth about this. You won’t be quoted. 
How about it?” 

In nine cases out of ten the reputable 
citizen prefaces his reply by saying, ‘‘ Well, 
of course, our attitude is a purely selfish one.”’ 
Consequently some of the indignant denials 
of the antirestrictionists must be taken with 
a pinch, not to say a hogshead, of salt. 

It should be remarked that most of the 
people who clamor loudly for unrestricted 
Mexican immigration are virtuously en- 
thusiastic over the merits of the European 
quota law. It was, they are unanimous in 
declaring, a great thing for the country. It 
kept out, they freely admit, a great horde 
of undesirables who ought—who most em- 
phaticaliy ought—to be kept out of the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Note: Pinion automatically advances to higher 
driving positions within circular track gear, in 
direct proportion to the magnitude of road 
obstacle or resistance to be overcome. 


The Relay Drive Principle 


A WILL be noted in the illustrations 
above and at the right, power is 
applied to the rear wheels through 
driving pinions on the ends of the live 
or drive axle, acting on a circular track 
gear on the inside circumference of the 
wheels. 


When the rear wheels meet an obstruc- 
tion, they stop momentarily while the 
Pinions move to a higher position over 
the obstruction. At the same time the 
drive axle, chassis, and consequently 
the truck load shift upward and forward 
several inches ahead of the wheel axle. 


When the pinion gears reach a suffi- 
ciently high point, depending upon the 
height of the obstruction, the dead 
weight of the truck and load bearing 
down, aided by the forward momentum, 
overbalances the drive wheels and rolls 
them forward over the obstacle. 





Visualize a man 
starting to climb up 
the inside of the 
circular track gear 
at the instant when 
rear wheels are 
momentarily re- 
tarded. 
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Watch the man 
steadily climbing 
upward to a point 
where he can over- 
balance the wheel 
with his weight. 
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At the point of 
maximum climb, 
the man’s weight 
overbalances the 
weight and rolls it 
forward over the 
obsiac le. 


Arrows indicate 
forward and up- 
ward movement of 
pinion, axle and 
frame bearing the 
truck load —thus 
overbalancing 
drive wheels and 
rolling them for- 
ward over all kinds 
of road obstacles. 
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Supplementary Power 


WO new sources of power—dead weight and 

momentum—are harnessed by the unique 
Relay Drive Axle and turned into useful driving 
effort for the Relay truck. 
The result is revolutionary—difficult to believe 
without actual, visual demonstration. Rough go- 
ing is smoothed out, smooth going taken at higher 
safe speeds, costs are reduced, profits increased. 
Ten concrete advantages of the Relay truck, 
advantages which mean cash savings to every 
truck owner are as follows: 

1—Greatly increased tractive power 

2—Easy negotiation of grades heretofore consid- 

ered impassable 

3—Elimination of wheel slippage and spinning 

4—Doubled, sometimes trebled, tire mileage 

5—Diversion of road shocks from chassis and load 

6—Scientific cushioning of fragile loads 

7—Higher safe speeds 

8—lIncreased traveling radius and earning capacity 

9—Reduced operation and depreciation costs 

10—Easy riding and driving—like a passenger car 


No matter what the nature of your haulage, 
Relay has a model to fit your problem, a model 
which will deliver you more ton-miles of trans- 
portation at a lower cost per mile. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstration or write us for 
complete information. Dealers:—write for in- 
formation regarding territories that are open. 


RELAY MOTORS CORPORATION, LIMA, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Relay, Commerce, Garford 
and Service Trucks —Capacities I to 5 tons 
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YOU ARE SAFE 
WITH RAYBESTOS 


“Say, brother, can you 
straighten out that kink?” 


“Yeah! I guess so.” 


“Some hills you have 
around here.”’ 


“They're mean, all right, 
but we take the fight out 








of ’em with Raybestos 
brake lining.” 


CONTROL—complete control 
of your car at all times, any- 
where, everywhere—even in wet 
weather with Raybestos brake 
lining. The careful car-owner 
does not risk his life, his car 
or endanger others, with 
cheap brake lining. 
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F you accept a substitute for real Raybestos, you are jeopardizing not only control but 

adding to the cost of maintenance. Cheap lining won’t wear. You can’t expect it to wear. 
Soon there is another bill for material and labor, all of which can be avoided with Raybestos. 
Quality. Performance. These factors assure safety and economy. 25,000 miles, 35,000 miles, 
10,000 miles on Raybestos. Records like these are undeniable evidence of quality and not at all 
unusual with good brake lining. 


Raybestos, with inherent, woven-in wear, and a background of nearly 
a quarter of a century, brings to your brakes reliability that is much 
to be desired. Unless it's Raybestos, there may be doubt, and no one 
likes to drive with doubtful brakes. 


You can obtain genuine Silver Edge Raybestos at all reliable garages, 
repair shops and Raybestos Brake Service Stations. Why not have a 
Raybestos man inspect your brakes and give you the benefit of his ex- 
pert advice? Mail coupon. We'll send his name and address. 


REPAIRMEN: We have an attractive 
proposition for those wishing to engage in 
brake service work. Correspondence is invited. 


THE RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TheCanadian Raybestos Co.,Ltd. Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. London, England 
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THE RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me name and address of nearest garage or 
Raybestos Brake Service Station in my vicinity. 


My Name 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
United States and the great cities of the 
Northeast. At the same time they declare 
firmly that there oughtn’t to be a quota on 
Mexico. 

The Californians in particular say that 
the European quota law is a great law, 
and in addition they raise joyous hosannas 
over the law that keeps out the Chinese 
and Japanese. But Mexican peons, they 
insist, ought to be allowed to flood the 
state. 

They sa’ that the Chinese and the 
Japanese farm laborers are better workers 
than the Mexicans, but they prefer the 
Mexicans. 

Why do they prefer the Mexicans? And 
will they always prefer the Mexicans? 
That, unfortunately, is one of those mys- 
terious matters that the Californian is un- 
able to answer to the satisfaction of anyone 
but himself. 

Along this general line, Mr. S. Maston 
Nixon, of Robstown, Texas, appeared be- 
fore the House Committee to protest 
against any curtailment of Mexican labor. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said he, in the course of 
his testimony, ‘“‘I am not here to attempt 
the breaking down of your very splendid 
immigration law of 1924; in fact, it is not 
the intention of our committee to attempt 
a program of destruction; but on the other 
hand, we are asking for an emergency clause 
to protect agricultural interests, particu- 
larly to bring in agricultural laborers when 
they cannot be found elsewhere.” 

The chairman—Albert Johnson: ‘You 
do not want to break it down if you can get 
what you want?” 

Mr. Nixon: “No, sir.” 

Undesirables, the Southwesterners argue, 
are very bad for everybody but the South- 
west, because nobody but Southwesterners 
knows how to handle the undesirables. The 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of 
the Southwest feel thoroughly competent 
to cope with any number of strange and 
alien people, so long as the strange and 
alien people undertake to harvest the cotton 
crops and the truck crops at a minimum of 
expense. Fifty thousand chimpanzees a 
year would admittedly be highly accepta- 
ble, if they knew how to pick cotton. 


Labor Peaks 


If the Southwestern states ever adopt a 
coat of arms and a motto, the motto, judg- 
ing from their frequent remarks concern- 
ing Mexicans, might reasonably be: ‘‘ You 
fellers in the North don’t know how to 
handle ’em.’”’ The Southwesterner seems 
to regard this remark as one of his satis- 
factory arguments against any restrictions 
on Mexican peon laborers. Why he should 
so regard it is another mystery connected 
with the Mexican immigration situation, 
for Mexicans are moving to Northern cities 
in greater and greater numbers. 

The chief crop for which Mexican labor 
is required in the Southwest is the cotton 
crop. The harvesting of this crop takes 
place during the summer and early autumn 
months. The cotton-picking season in 
some parts of Texas is from July fifteenth 
to September fifteenth. In other parts of 
the Southwest the cotton growers can 
harvest until late in November. The 
cotton-picking season represents the labor 
peak of the Southwest. The cotton plant- 
ers use everyone they can get to pick their 
cotton; and of recent years, because the 
sugar-beet people swoop down out of the 
north with offers of higher wages and bet- 
ter living quarters and steal the Mexican 
laborers away from the cotton fields, they 
complain bitterly that there is no way in 
which they can get enough laborers of any 
sort to harvest their cotton as it should be 
harvested. 

The cotton growers of Arizona in particu- 
lar have organized into an efficient body 
known as the Arizona Cotton Growers’ 
Association. This organization has spent 
thousands of dollars advertising in Eastern 
papers for cotton pickers, it declares, but it 
has found that white laborers refuse to 
work in the cotton fields. 
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The Arizona cotton growers last year im- 
ported a shipload of Porto Rican negroes to 
do the work, and found them far below the 
Mexicans in ability, intelligence and stam- 
ina. Filipino laborers from the Philippines 
have been imported into parts of the South- 
west as cotton pickers; but they, too, are 
considered less efficient than the Mexicans. 
Furthermore, the expense of landing a 
Filipino in the most conveniently located 
cotton field is about $100. This, to the 
Southwesterner’s way of thinking, puts 
him in the ranks of expensive labor. 

All through the Southwest, in addition 
to the great mass of labor needed when the 
cotton crop is being harvested, there are 
minor labor peaks on other crops. Many 
laborers are needed in Texas, for example, 
to harvest the spinach crop, which ripens in 
January. In February and March the 
onion crop and the cabbage crop start to 
ripen, and these crops require a great deal 
of labor. Starting in May, the cotton must 
be chopped and thinned. This provides an- 
other minor labor peak. 


The Pendulum of Work 


Put in bald language, the Texas farmers 
need a great many laborers during a very 
few months in the year, and during the rest 
of the year they need very few. They want 
them when they need them; and when they 
don’t need them, they don’t want them. 

California labor needs are more diversi- 
fied than those of other states in the South- 
west. Dr. George P. Clements, manager of 
the agricultural department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, estimates 
that of the 136,000 farmers in California, 
85,000 operate farms of less than 40 acres. 

“Tt is this group,”’ says Doctor Clements, 
“who are mainly responsible for our agri- 
cultural supremacy. The success of his 
each one of the 85,000 —farm depends upon 
his handling his crop so as to keep produc- 
tion costs at the lowest possible figure. His 
project is a one-man affair until his harvest- 
ing period is reached. A hired man for the 
year is unnecessary. A hired man at har- 
vest time is a cipher; he needs ten, twenty 
or fifty, and he needs them quickly to get his 
crop off and into market. Fluid casual 
labor is his only salvation. It is a necessity. 
Restricted immigration has shut him out of 
Europe and Asia. He has only the Mexican 
to turn to.” 

California’s labor peak comes in July and 
August, Doctor Clements shows, during 
which months all California’s available 
casual labor is being used. In September 
and October about one-fifth of the casual 
labor supply is idle. In November, Decem- 
ber, January and February about half of it 
is idle. In March and April employment 
swings up again, leaving about one-third of 
the supply idle; while in May and June 
about one-tenth is idle. 

Doctor Clements explains that staples 
like cotton, sugar beets, beans and grain are 
handled in fixed seasons. There are other 
crops that brook no delay in harvesting. 
These crops steal laborers from the staple 
crops, and the industries of the North stea! 
laborers from all sorts of crop producers at 
all times. The crops that brook no delay in 
harvest are grapes, which ripen from July 
to November and fill 73,000 cars, each car 
requiring fifteen men to pack. Cantaloupes, 
ripening from May to July, and melons, 
ripening from June to November, fill 20,000 
cars. Deciduous fruits, ripening from mid- 
April to mid-November, require 25,000 
cars. Oranges and lemons, ripening through- 
out the year, fill from 55,000 to 60,000 cars. 
Lettuce, with an all-year production, calls 
for 10,000 cars in the Imperial Valley alone. 

The general claims of the agriculturists in 
the Southwest are approximately as follows: 


1. White laborers cannot be found will- 
ing or able to work in the extreme heat of 
the cotton fields, or at such back-breaking 
forms of labor as onion planting, spinach 
growing or beet topping. 

2. No machines have been invented or 
can be invented to lighten any of these 
forms of labor. 
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F you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 

possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 

For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities. 

As powder is essential in a dentifrice 
for cleansing, naturally a dentifrice that 
is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 

Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polisbes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 

Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time. 
Thousands have found it safe, reliable and 
unequalied throughout an entire lifetime 
of constant use. [t is the only dentifrice 
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old enough to prove it can preserve teeth 
for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 

Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling, 
refreshing after-taste is delightful. 

Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 

You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drug store, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 
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3. The best obtainable laborers are Mex- 
icans. They are not so good as European 
laborers or Chinese or Japanese laborers, 
but they do as they are told and go back 
to Mexico when there is no more work for 
them to do. 

4. There is no limit to the number that 
the Southwest needs; for after Mexican 
laborers have worked on the farms for a 
short time, they are stolen by industries 
farther to the north. 

5. There is no danger that the Mexican 
will ever become a serious problem to the 


| United States, for Mexico is a small coun- 
| try and the available supply of laborers will 
| soon be exhausted. 


6. If the Mexican is not allowed to enter 
the United States freely, the entire South- 
west is doomed; for the cotton growers, the 
truck farmers, the beet-sugar industry, the 
mines and the railroads are wholly de- 
pendent on Mexican labor. 


The argument to the effect that the 
available supply of Mexican labor will soon 
be exhausted can be ignored. If it is true, 
the Southwest will soon, in the natural 
course of events, be as badly off for labor 
as it says it will be if Mexican immigration 
is restricted by law. It accordingly would 
make little difference whether Mexican im- 
migration is stopped now by force or later 
from natural causes. Investigation, how- 
ever, tends to show that it will be a great 
many years before Mexico, as a source of 
peon immigrants, will be exhausted. 

The other arguments— barring the con- 
tentions that all Mexican immigrants re- 
turn to Mexico each year, and that no 
machines can be invented to lighten agri- 
cultural labors in the Southwest— appear 
to have a great deal of truth in them, pro- 
vided that conditions in the Southwest and 
in the rest of the United States remain 
exactly as they are today. 

Even the Southwesterners who are eager 
to see an end to the growing influx of Mex- 
icans agree that agriculture in the South- 
west will be severely crippled by a complete 
stoppage of Mexican immigration if all 
residents of the United States are always 
going to refuse to work as common laborers, 
if the Southwestern farmers are always go- 
ing to plant the same amount of land to the 
same amount and sort of crops, if hand 
labor is always going to be used for the 
planting and the harvesting of the crops, if 
the farmers are always going to insist on 
paying their laborers the lowest possible 
wage and further insist on employing them 
for the exact length of time required to 
harvest their crops, and if the Southwest- 
erners persist in thinking that the only 
remedy for their troubles is the cheapest 
human labor. 


American Labor for the Asking 


There is no known way to settle to 
everyone’s satisfaction the question of 
whether Mexican immigrants return to 
Mexico each year. Those who want free 
immigration say they do. Those who want 
Mexican immigration stopped say that they 
used to go back to Mexico in years past, but 
that they no longer do so—except to get 
friends and relatives and bring them back 
to the United States. The contentions of 
the latter are upheld by the extreme 
rapidity with which the Mexican sections of 
almost every Western, Middle-Western and 
Southwestern city have swollen in size in 
the past decade. 

Let us, then, consider the contention that 
white laborers will not and cannot work at 
picking cotton or harvesting truck crops. It 
is true that practically all the laborers that 
one sees in the cotton fields of the South- 
west are Mexicans. While I was traveling 
through Southern New Mexico, however, I 
passed a cotton field that was being har- 
vested by white workmen—men, women 
and children. I stopped to talk with them 


| and to take their pictures. They came, 


they said, from Hughes County, Oklahoma. 
I asked them how they happened to be 
willing to work at cotton picking, and they 
said they were glad to get any sort of work; 
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to them cotton picking was about the same 
as anything else. 

I asked them if there were other people 
in Hughes County who would be willing to 
pick cotton in Texas and New Mexico. 

“‘Any quantity,’ said the man who was 
doing the talking. 

‘‘Why don’t they come down here and do 
it then?” I asked. 

“‘They don’t know nothing about this 
country,” he said. ‘“‘They think it’s all 
desert down here.” 

While I talked with these white cotton 
pickers, a farmer climbed over the fence 
and proposed to the pickers that they come 
to his farm—located a short distance down 
the road—when they had finished with the 
piece of land on which they were picking. 

In reply to my questions, he said that 
long ago, when he lived in Texas, he used to 
use Mexicans to pick his cotton, but that 
he has given up the use of Mexican labor 
entirely in recent years. He was able, he 
said, to get enough white laborers to supply 
his wants, as were numerous other cotton 
growers in his vicinity. Some cf his neigh- 
bors didn’t like to use Mexicans; others 
wouldn’t employ anyone but Mexicans. 


The Easiest Way Out 


The Mexican, he said, was a good worker 
until he got smart; then he became 
thoroughly unreliable. Nine out of ten 
Mexicans, it seemed to him, were unreli- 
able. He had found white laborers to be 
different. He had no word of praise for the 
young American hobo—the nineteen or 
twenty-one or twenty-four year old tough 
egg who travels in a dilapidated automobile. 
Not one of these out of every twenty-five, 
he thought, was any better than any Mex- 
ican. He found, however, that white men 
with families were thoroughly reliable work- 
ers, able to stand the heat and do the work 
as well as anyone. Three white men of this 
type, he thought, were worth seven Mex- 
icans. His name, he added, was G. W. 
Harris, and if I could sift anything out of 
what he said, I was plumb welcome to it. 

There are a few farseeing men in the 
Southwest who say that although a number 
of Americans seem to prefer knocking 
around the Southwestern states in dilap- 
idated automobiles at the present moment, 
there will some day come a period of indus- 
trial depression. When that day arrives, 
they say, American workingmen will possi- 
bly be less choosy and uppity about toiling 
on the farms. 

A Californian whose family farms 100,- 
000 acres in California, from the Oregon line 
down past Sacramento, made a statement 
to me that was singularly at variance with 
those who predict ruin for California and 
the Southwest if Mexican immigration is 
stopped. 

“The whole question,” said he, ‘boils 
down to whether the Southwest prefers to 
do a little hard work in order to solve a tem- 
porary trouble, or whether it insists on 
taking the easiest way out of its difficulties 
and on debasing the race by doing it.” 

There is enough labor in California, he 
thinks, to supply ali demands, provided it 
is paid proper wages and supplied with 
proper living quarters. He and his family, 
he said, have always used white laborers in 
their farming operations. Every boy in 
California, he said, wanted to go to a high 
school or a junior college, and nearly all of 
them were delighted to be able to help 
themselves through school by working on 
farms during summer. 

“‘Giving money to these boys,”’ he said, 
‘is like endowing them, compared with giv- 
ing it to Mexicans.” 

He contended that there was nothing in 
the argument that white men couldn’t 
stand the heat of the cotton fields. He said 
that he had been in Australia and New 
Zealand, where 98.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion corresponds to our native American 
stock; and there, in places as hot and hotter 
than any part of the Southwestern states, 
he found ail the farm work being done by 
Australians or Britishers. 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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When Your Motor Lags 


Lacks its Old Time Pep”. - - - Drags on the Hills 
Look First to Your SPARK PLUG WIRES 


OUR car may have accurate timing, 
bgp’ compression, perfect carbu- 
retion, and still not develop all its power, 
because the full charge of electricity is 
not delivered to the spark plugs. A new 
discovery has revealed a loss of motor 
power due to leaking high tension cables 
{spark plug wires}. 

Battery voltage, stepped up by the coil 
from 6 volts to as high as 12,000 to 
18,000 volts places a severe load on these 
cables. An electrical condition known 
as corona occurs. Corona releases free 
ozone which attacks and deteriorates the 
rubber insulation of the cables. Then, too, 
oil, heat, moisture and constantly chang- 
ing temperatures all tend to wear out 
your cable rapidly. The result is loss of 
electricity by leakage. No motor can 
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perform efficiently unless it gets full volt- 
age at the spark plugs. 


A Vital Part Usually Overlooked 
In the past, high tension cables were 
seldom thought of, but now extensive 
laboratory research and thousands of 
road tests have shown marked improve- 
ment in motor performance when old 
spark plug cables were replaced with 
Packard Lac-Kard Ignition Cable. 


A New Development 
— Available in Handy Sets 
Packard Lac-Kard Ignition Cable is es- 
pecially built to withstand the effect of 
corona and ozone and to carry full volt- 
age under severe conditions. This new 
cable is covered with a special insulating 
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FOR YOUR CAR 


rubber compound, sheathed in durable 
braiding and hermetically sealed by 
multiple coats of exclusive Packard lac- 
quer. Packard Lac-Kard Ignition Cable 
(giving greater efficiency to your motor) 
costs little —$2.00 to $4.75 for a complete 
Packard Ignition Cable Set for any car. 


Old Spark Plug Cables 
Should be Replaced 
Don’t let your high tension cable fail 
completely before you repiace it. You 
can’t tell by looking at it how much 
trouble it is causing —if your car has gone 
ten thousand miles or more it’s a safe bet 
that it will pay you to replace with a 
Packard Ignition Cable Set—pay you in 
quicker motor response, in a ready flow 


of power, in increased mileage per gallon. 
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pay you to have your lighting, starting, 
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“RAY . 
ONATRON, resolving to bring a better tube 
service to the world of radio, pledged itself 

to a policy of progress which it has never relaxed. 

Today SONATRON, manufacturing 33 distinct 


types of tubes, commands the world’s attention 
as the World’s Largest Radio Tube Line! 


SONATRON engineers, alert, resourceful, 
backed by a great organization, have time and again 
pioneered important tubes, often bringing them 
to the public months before other manufacturers! 
Every need in modern radio has been anticipated 
and promptly met. Through a vast army of dealers, 
SONATRON offers a tube service which a great 
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Every SONATRON 
Radio Tube is guar- 
anteed to deliver 
1,000 hours of ser- 
vice—the world’s 
broadest guarantee 


army of buyers has stamped with its approval. 

Standard quality and long life make possible the 
remarkable SONATRON guarantee. Superlative 
methods of manufacture insure better-than-ordi- 
nary radio results—in tone, in volume, in distance- 
getting ability. Since tubes are the heart of your 
radio set, consider the importance of these things. 

SONATRON Radio Tubes are sold by thou- 
sands of dealers, distributed by hundreds of job- 
bers, and endorsed by many radio manufacturers 
who use them as standard equipment! See your 
SONATRON dealer for the latest information 
in tubes—and mail the coupon below. 


SONATRON TUBE COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

Instead of California needing more alien 
labor to produce crops, he said, the best in- 
terests of the state would be better served 
by less production. To add masses of 
Mexican peons to the population of the 
state would merely mean developing great 
tracts of land for Mexicans and for absentee 
landlords—a system of development that 
was thoroughly bad, and already too preva- 
lent in California and the Southwest. 

Simon J. Lubin, president of the Sacra- 
mento Region Citizens’ Council, and presi- 
dent from 1913 until October, 1923, of the 
State Commission of Immigration and 
Housing—the commission which is said to 
have taught the California farmer almost 
all he knows of decent housing, of decent 
sanitation, of decent treatment of labor, as 
well as most of what he knows of so-called 
Americanization—recently reminded his or- 
ganization of the great demand for Chinese 
and Mexican laborers in 1917. 

“During 1917,” Mr. Lubin told them, 
“it was more or less generally asserted that 
California faced a tremendous shortage of 
farm labor. Publicity campaigns and agi- 
tations were undertaken to urge the neces- 
sity for importing Chinese, Mexican or 
other labor. An official investigation made 
in May found that there was no real or un- 
usual shortage, but that it was the same 
annual cry, the motive of which was to have 
a labor surplus, to guarantee low wages. 
The investigators reported to Washington 
that ‘if proper wages were paid and decent 
living and housing accommodations fur- 
nished, plenty of farm labor would be 
found.’ No crops or parts of crops were 
lost by reason of lack of labor. ‘ 

“One community,” said Mr. Lubin, 
‘sent out a pathetic appeal for more labor. 
Federal investigators, questioning the peti- 
tioners, gained from them the admission 
that they had enough labor available to do 
the work, but that if there were present two 
men for every job, it would be easier to con- 
trol the laborers and to ‘stabilize wages.’”’ 

Toward the close of Mr. Lubin’s address, 
he further stated what many other South- 
westerners say privately but are somewhat 
timid about saying publicly. 

“We are just as ignorant of the real de- 
mand and supply concerning labor,’’ said 
Mr. Lubin, “‘as we are ignorant of the real 
demand and supply regarding agricultural 
products. 

“This ignorance is not a necessary igno- 
rance. It is possible to set up an efficient 
piece of machinery that would acquaint us 
with both labor demand and labor supply. 
That machine would also aid us in guiding 
labor to where it is most needed, at times 
when it is most needed.” 


The Slow Dawn of Reason 


“Proper housing, decent living condi- 
tions, fair wages and humane treatment 
would tend to make our available man 
power go much further than it now goes, 
would tend to attract more men into agri- 
cultural pursuits and would tend to sta- 
bilize labor. 

“*Wespeak of an agricultural overproduc- 
tion when we are lax in the development of 
markets. We speak of a labor shortage 
when we are lax in our treatment of the 
workers. 

“Let me caution you to go very slowly 
about permitting anyone to bring into our 
beloved region or state any lot of human 
beings to be treated as peons or slaves, even 
if it can be proved that profit can be made 
out of the transaction.” 

Apparently the realization that decent 
living quarters must of necessity be at- 
tractive to laborers—even to Mexican 
laborers—is slowly beginning to dawn on 
Southwestern labor employers, who have 
been greatly troubled for years by the fact 
that their laborers could be easily lured 
from them. 

A prominent member of the Arizona Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, in talking with 
me about Mexican labor, was horrified by 
being asked what he would do if the Mex- 
ican Government restricted the emigration 








of Mexicans to the United States, as it has 
intimated that it might. Our State Depart- 
ment, he said at once, would have to take 
action to make Mexico remove the restric- 
tion. He then added thoughtfully that an 
attempt was being made to get better hous- 
ing conditions for Mexican laborers, and 
that in the Salt River Valley alone, during 
the next five years, $1,000,000 would prob- 
ably be spent on improving the living quar- 
ters of agricultural workers. 

One of the most striking features of the 
Southwest’s fight against the restriction of 
Mexican immigration is its inability or 
unwillingness to formulate a constructive 
plan of action in case its supply of cheap 
labor is cut off. 

“‘What are you going to do,” one asks the 
antirestrictionists, ‘‘in case a quota law is 
applied to Mexico?” 

“*We’ll be ruined,” they reply mournfully. 

“Well, aren’t you going to do anything 
about it?’’ they are asked. 

“Oh, we’ll get more Porto Ricans,”’ they 
say. ‘They aren’t much good, but they'll 
be the only ones we can get except Filipinos, 
and Filipinos aren’t much good, either.” 

“Well,” one asks them, “‘how about get- 
ting some farsighted, long-headed business 
man down here to work out a plan for con- 
centrating and distributing labor—some- 
body like Owen Young or Herbert 
Hoover?” 

Their faces are blank and expressionless. 
The thought, obviously, leaves them cold. 

Well,” one persists, ‘“‘how about offer- 
ing cash prizes for labor-saving machinery 
that would release labor for you?” 


The Modern Cotton Harvest 


The Southwesterners remain calm.‘‘ You 
can’t ever get a cotton-picking machine 
that will work,” they say. ‘“‘It can’t ever 
be done. And there isn’t any way that you 
can invent a machine that will set out 
onions or take care of beets or pick and 
pack fruit. No, sir! The best we can do is 
to get Porto Ricans; and nobody can stop 
us from getting Porto Ricans, because 
they’re American citizens. They won't 
work, either; but we’ve got to have some- 
body to do the work, so maybe we can make 
them.” 

The frequent assertions on the part of 
Southwesterners that a cotton-picking ma- 
chine is an impossibility led me to investi- 
gate this matter with some care, and to talk 
at some length with officials who have to do 
with the invention and manufacture of 
farm machinery. As a result of these con- 
versations it is possible to make a prediction 
with a good deal of certainty. The pre- 
diction is this: Within five years’ time 
probably sooner, but certainly within five 
years—cotton throughout the Southwest 
will be harvested mechanically. In being 
harvested mechanically it will be harvested 
better and more cheaply than it is now har- 
vested with cheap Mexican labor; and most 
of the cheap labor now required to pick cot- 
ton will be released to work on other crops. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent by many individuals and organ- 
izations in the effort to invent and perfect a 
cotton-picking machine. These efforts have 
resulted in several machines that are ap- 
proaching perfection, though none of them 
is yet being produced in quantity. One 
may assume, if he wishes to do so, that none 
of the machines is actually perfect; but 
every maker of farm machinery knows be- 
yond any question that a cotton-picking 
machine as perfect as those other so-called 
impossible inventions, the combine and the 
corn picker, is practically a cinch; that 
the agricultural world—to quote the ma- 
chinery experts—is going to get it and get it 
quick. 

The introduction of cotton-harvesting 
machinery will, according to experts, neces- 
sitate many changes in the planting, culti- 
vation and ginning of cotton. Instead of 
planting cotton in irregular rows, with one 
man and a large assemblage of mules, the 
planter will have to make his rows longer 
and parallel to one another. He will prob- 
ably even be obliged to plant a variety of 
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Keeps Your Hair ‘Neat, 
Rich-looking and Orderly 


ir’ your hair lacks natural gloss and 
lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 

it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essen 

tial to well-groomed men. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week, or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes 
it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
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well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
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Try it! See how easy it is to kee Pp your 


hair combed any style you like, 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down par 
ticularly smooth and tight, after appl) 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your ha 
with water before brushing it 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but 
trifle at any drug store 
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can quickly earn as much as $10 


extra—and a hundred extra dollars 
can always be put to good use! 
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The Saturday » Er 17 zy Po st, The 
Ladies Home Journal ind The 
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your community—doubtless many 
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f present 
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readers! For this service we wil 


pay you generously, in cash. 
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How Can I Make More Money?, 


OF COURSE you want more money—just as the rest of 
us do—so it’s solely a question of how best to make it. 
There are a good many ways of earning extra cash, 
but most of them require a particular training or 
capital or living away from home—or offer other 
difficulties which you cannot easily overcome. 
















Here, however, is a plan that is at once easy, 
dignified, profitable. You can make money at 
it in your spare time, and right around your 
own home. To profit Jargely by this work 
as an authorized local subscription rep- 
resentative you need neither previous 
experience nor capital. 


Wewill be glad to send you all the 
details—there’s no obligation. 


Mail the Coupon! 





T. Stuart Alden of Massachusetts wanted, 
among other things, to start a personal sav- 
ings fund. To earn the money for this pur- 
pose, and for many other little things he 
needed, he wrote for the opportunity we're 
offering you here. And he’s making good. 
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“This feels 
GOOD” 


Young daughters, older 
daughters, and sons and 
husbands too, like to use 
towels made of Boort Towel- 
ing. They are firm, They are soft. They 
are snow-white. They dry the skin 
quickly and thoroughly. 


And mothers like to buy Boort 
Toweling; for, added to the qualities 
already mentioned, Boott Toweling 
wears splendidly and is most economi- 
cal, particularly if bought by the bolt. 





The finest little smoke ever 
produced. . . in the handiest 
pocket package ever devised 
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THEACTS 


LITTLE CiGARS 











If your dry-goods store does not carry 
Boott Toweling, send 25 cents (stamps 
or check) for a full-size Booct Towel. 
Dept. E-218, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Towels and Boott Scrim 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
15 cents in coin or stamps and we will send 
you a package postage prepaid. P. Lorillard 
Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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cotton that is adjusted to machine harvest- 
ing. In the Southwest then the cotton will 
be stripped from the plant by a mechanical 
stripper, which will get not only the ripe 
cotton bolls but also the bollies—the cotton 
pods that do not ripen, and that are now 
lost. 

The stripper will be an inexpensive 
machine that will possibly run as low as 
$150 in price and so will be within the 
reach of all farmers. The stripper, run by 
two men, will do the work now done by 
some twenty-eight Mexicans. From the 
stripper the cotton will have to go to a more 
expensive machine—a cleaner—that will 
probably be a pool proposition, owned by a 
contractor or a group of farmers. 

I quote a few sentences from a report by 
Arno S. Pearse, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers Associations, 
Manchester, England, on a 1927 journey 
through the United States Cotton Belt. 

“The reduction in the cost of producing 
cotton,” says Mr. Pearse, ‘“‘is sure to be 
further increased by the introduction of the 
automatic cotton picker. The advent of 
this machine is no more a dream ‘ 
and is likely to be a commercial success dur- 
ing the next three years. . . . In thenot- 
distant future the cotton of the United 
States will be largely gathered by machine.” 


Narrowing the Impossible 


“The machine will pick from two to five 
bales per day, which is equivalent to the 
work of two men hand-picking during eight 
or fifteen days. A saving of two and a half 
cents per pound should be effected by the 
introduction of the picker. . Just as 
now the Mexican pickers move frem the 
south toward the north with the advanc- 
ing crop, so will, in a few years’ time, con- 
tractors move their cotton-picking machines 
from field to field toward the north as the 
crop begins to ripen there.” 

An excellent example of antirestriction 
thinking was given by a Southwesterner to 
whom the suggestion had just been made 
that machinery would soon supplant cheap 
labor on Southwestern farms, so that pos- 
sibly no irreparable damage would be done 
by the cutting off of Mexican immigrants. 

““Machines!”’ exclaimed the horrified 
Southwesterner. ‘If you get machines, 
what will become of all the poor Mexicans 
who are already here?” 

Conferences with inventors and manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, rela- 


| tive to the Southwesterners’ assertions that 
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no machine ever could be invented to plant 
onions or harvest beets or pick fruit, 
brought the following composite reply: 

“The whole history of agricultural de- 
velopment is that of something that couldn’t 
be done, and that wouldn’t be accepted, 
when done, until economic necessity forced 
its acceptance. The corn picker was de- 
clared impossible. It was developed fifteen 
years before it was sold in any volume. As 
long as corn growers were able to get cheap 
labor, there was no demand for it. When 
labor began to get expensive, the corn 
growers took the corn picker.” 


Conqueror of the Hobo Army 


“Beet toppers and beet pullers have been 
on the market for thirty years; but when a 
Mexican family contracts to tend beets, it 
doesn’t want to thin and hoe the beets un- 
less it can have the job of topping them as 
well. Consequently the beet people keep on 
hiring Mexicans and won’t buy beet top- 
pers. There is no question whatever that 
there will be machines, at no distant time, 
that will do the whole job. The sooner the 
beet industry is struck by a labor shortage, 
the sooner will it get machines to harvest 
the beets. 

‘As for a machine to plant and harvest 
onions—they say it’s impossible. Well, be- 
fore the binder was developed, they said the 
binder was impossible. Before the thresher 
was developed, nobody thought that thresh- 
ing could be done in any way except by 
hand. Twenty years ago farmers knew that 
corn could never be cultivated except with 
horses; but now a man with a tractor can 
do ten times as much in one day, and do it 
better, than one man used to be able to do 
with a horse. 

“The hobo army used to follow the wheat 
up from Texas in the harvest season, and 
such a thing as the combine was a mad- 
man’s dream. Now the hobo army has 
vanished, and combines, run by two men, 
can cut, thresh, clean, reclean and deliver 
into cars the wheat from thirty-five to forty 
acres a day. Some day, not far off, there’ll 
be machines to plant onions. There’ll be 
machines to pick fruit. Impossible? Noth- 
ing’s impossible when labor becomes scarce 
and expensive.” 

American diplomats have repeatedly 
expressed the fear that if a quota law is 
applied to Mexico, the Pan-American coun- 
tries will be highly indignant at the insult to 
the people of a sister republic, and that 
Mexico’s fiery Spanish blood will boil so 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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New McCray 


Display 


-All Refrigerator Case Means 


Bigger Profits for Food Merchants 


OW WE PRESENT McCray’s newest 
IN issiicrmensit finest refrigerator unit 

for stores and markets in all McCray 
history! Think, Mr. Food Merchant, of the 
profit-making possibilities of a case like this: 
Notice first of all its striking appearance 
gleaming white porcelain, clear plate glass, 
mirror-like Monel metal trim! Then consider 
the unequalled display —electrically lighted — 
which itaffords. Notasingle obstruction across 
the entire front! And the absolute cleanliness, 
perfect sanitation which it assures. Surely, here 
is a case which will bring you more business. 
Remember, too, with all these striking new 
features there is the old reliable McCray sys- 
tem of refrigeration, the staunch construction 
in every hidden detail, the pure corkboard in- 
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sulation sealed with hydrolene cement, which 
keeps foods perfectly at exceedingly low 
operating cost. 
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is Buffalo’s power cost 


CHEAP power is one reason why Buffalo is 
a foremost industrial center. At its door is 
the greatest hydro-electric development in 
the country ... Niagara Falls. 


Not only is Buffalo’s electric power lower 
in cost than that of any other industrial cen- 
ter, but Buffalo’s power cost is less than half 
that of the average for the whole United 
States. 4 potent fact for industry to consider. 


Come to the Niagara Frontier 


With all its other advantages, Buffalo has 
financial institutions of the first order. The 
Marine ... one of the few really large banks 
outside of New York City .. . is closely linked 
up with the prosperity of Buffalo. More than 
two hundred million dollars of Marine re- 
sources are at the service of Buffalo’s indus- 
tries. 


Ask the Marine more about Buffalo. 
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WARREN’S 





Before the days of commercial printing, seven years was considered 


little enough time for a youth to learn the details of a trade or craft. 


He needed all of seven years. He could learn 
only by watching others, by word of mouth, by 
trial and error. There was no chance to read all 
about the business. Indeed, the more important 
facts about a business—its history, its policies, its 
ideals, the sources of its material, the treatment 
of material, the methods of marketing the goods 
—were jealously guarded secrets. 

By the “Custom of London,” an apprentice 
served seven wearisome years, without wages; 
board and lodging provided, and the privilege of 
corporeal punishment granted to the master—that 
was Opportunity. Men are alive today whose 
fathers signed their “indentures of apprenticeship.” 

What does the young man taking his first job 
find today? Even before he goes to work he is 
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The apprentice took seven years to learn a business 


TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


A number of books dealing with different phases 
of the use of direct advertising and printed 
pieces have been prepared by S. D. Warren 
Company. Any of these books that you require 
may be obtained without cost from any paper 
merchant who sells Warren's Standard Printing 
Papers. Write to him asking that you be put 
on the regular mailing list for them. Or, if you 
prefer, write direct to S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


eth 
Printing Papers 





This mark is used by many good printers to identify 
productions on Warren’s papers. These papers are tested 
for qualities required in printing, folding and binding 


given literature to read. Printing tells him what type of employee the 


store or factory or office wishes to employ. Printing tells him how 


the firm’s products are made, how they are sold, 
how they are serviced. Printing tells him how 
customers are secured, how complaints are han- 
dled. Printing tells him what questions are most 
frequently asked and what the answers are. 

By studying the booklets, folders, house maga- 
zines and other printed pieces, a new employee 
can in a few weeks learn facts that the poor 
apprentice took years to acquire. 

The more printing and the better printing 
there is, the easier and the quicker the new em- 
ployee can learn the work he is to do. The less 
printing there is, the more the young man should 
question whether or not he has cast his lot with 
a business that is destined to grow greater, or even 


to retain the importance which it has. 


Today a youth can learn as much in a few months—from Printing 
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PRiNTiNX-G 


PAPERS {better paper - better printing } 
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ECONOMY 
IN FIGURE WORK 


Whichis the Better Way? 





The Sign doesn't say 


UT the tracks make it 
plain that the trend of 
travel isstrongly to the right. 
These wheel prints are an 
open record of accumulated 
experience which the trav- 
eler understands. They indi- 
cate that the many have 
found in the right turn, the 
quickestand most direct way 
to the desired objective. 
Among the thousands 
whose experience with the 
Comptometer way are sym- 
bolized in the right fork 
tracks are the ten outstand- 
ing organizations in Com- 
merce, Industry and Trans- 
portation, here listed—each 
a prominent leader in its line. 
It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the favorable ex- 
perience of the many is a 
fairly safe criterion for action 
along any line. 
Still, before purchasing 
any Adding-Calculating 


Machine, it is always best 
to demand the ultimate test 

the test of production on 
your own work. 

A Comptometer man ts at 
your service for consulta- 
tion about, or to conduct 
such a test—in competition 
or otherwise. 








CAR 
Com ptometers 

Public Service owned 
New York Telephone Co. 910 
Food Products 

Swift & Company 591 
Distribution Food Products 

Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co..... 822 
Steel Products 

U.S. Steel Corp. 661 
dutomotive 

Ford Motor Co. 239 
Electrical Equipment 

General Electric Co... 505 
Retail Merchandise 

Marshall Field & Co. 475 
Trans portation 

Pennsylvania Railroad 633 
Oil Products 

Standard Oil Co. 694 
Vail Order 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 740 

re) 


FELT & TARRANT MPG. CO. 
723 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO 





If not made 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 






by Felt S Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 


Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 
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! (Continued from Page 150) 
| violently that she will retaliate with immi- 
| gration laws of her own that will keep 
American business men out of Mexico. The 
| whole matter of restricting Mexican immi- 
| grants, diplomats believe, can be accom- 
| plished more satisfactorily by a more 
| stringent application of the literacy test and 
other features of the present immigration 
regulations than by a quota law. 

The views of those who disagree with the 
diplomats and the calamity howlers have 
been expressed by a Washington official 
who has spent years in studying immigra- 
tion matters. 

“It would be impossible,”’ said he, “‘to 
write into the existing law any regulations 
that would make a perceptible difference in 
the numbers of Mexican immigrants. There 
is only one way of stopping them—that is 
to declare, as was done in the case of Euro- 
pean immigrants: So many can come in one 
year, and no more. 

“It is quite probable that a quota law 





applied to Mexico might cause some anti- 
American expressions in the editorial col- 
umns of Mexican newspapers. That, 
however, would be nothing new; and in the 
| long run it is probable that Mexico would 
| kick no more violently or attempt no more 
retaliations than have the various countries 
affected by the existing quota law.” 


Cheap Labor and Unemployment 


“‘No greater fallacy was ever put forth 

| than that the basic industries of the coun- 
try depend on immigrant labor. Strictly 
speaking, we haven’t had any immigrant 
labor since the summer of 1914, and our 
basic industries are, to put it conserva- 
tively, doing as well as ever. When we hear 

| the manufacturers of some large Middle- 
| Western city howling for Mexican laborers, 
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we usually find that there are a great many 
people out of work in that particular city 
occasionally as many as 150,000. 

“The fact is that the Mexican border 
could be sealed up tomorrow, and the peo- 
ple of the Southwest, in spite of their cries 
of anguish, would get along as well as ever. 
They might have to put on stronger spec- 
tacles in order to find their labor; but the 
spectacles wouldn’t have to be so fearfully 
strong, at that.” 

At the hearings before the House Immi- 
gration Committee, Judge Box questioned 
a Californian who had testified at great 
length and somewhat illogically in favor of 
free admission of Mexicans. 


Will History Repeat? 


** May I ask you another question?” said 
Judge Box to the witness. ‘“‘Have you 
studied the history of what my forefathers 
did in trying to solve the labor problem in 
the beginning of the organization of the 
Government of the United States in bring- 
ing in black labor because they could not 
get anybody else? They opened these mag- 
nificent farms that my colleague speaks of, 
in my section. Have you studied the his- 
tory of that effort, with all the consequences 
it brought to the South and our country? 
Are you free from apprehensions that if 
you carry it forward in your state you will 
not bring about that or some kindred 
trouble?” 

The answer of the Californian was, “‘ No, 
sir.” 

Thus is the fancied welfare of the pocket- 
book placed before the actual welfare of the 
community, the state and the nation. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Roberts on the Mexican im- 
migration situation. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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OF 


its Aristocracy 


N our gardens grow 100,000,000 worthy 
specimens of all that’s best in pine- 
apple plants—members of pineapple’s y 

most cultured and exclusive family. , 
Family counts—in growing perfect Pag “<< 
apples. Breeding will tell. There 


delicacy of flavor, a fineness of te anil 
asymmetry of form that must go on 


from one generation to enather. eater 

a a © ‘ CRUSHED 

Though we set out over 30,000,000 . 3 
TioBiTs 


young plants a year, we select only the 
most robust and promising ones. But 
that.isn’t all. After the planting, iato 
the fields we go—searching out weak 
and backward members, Out they come. 
In go staunch, lively plants. 


In the cannery—rigid inspection con- 
tinaés. Five times we examine thé lvs- 
cious fruit before it is sealed in clean, 
gleaming cans. 


CANNERS OF HAWAIIAN, 
ae teteies ft - @ 


earth 
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Pineapple, too, has 
its Story 


“The Kingdom That Grew Out 
of a Little Boy’s Garden” 


Have you read it? You must, for no 
more charming bit of romance ever 
came out of Hawaii. The story of a 
man who dreamed, who dared, who 
won. The fascinating story of James 
D. Dole—who 27 years ago founded 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
and in doing so created a new and 
great industry. 

Included, too, are 30 new and tempt- 
ing Hawaiian Pineapple Recipes — 
all easy to make. The convenient cou- 
pon below will bring your copy. 


° 





Is all this appreciated? Apparently so, 
for our modest offering of 45,000 cans 
of Hawaiian Pineapple in 1903 grew 





Honolulu 


HAWAIL * 


to 65,000,000 in 1927. 


James D. Dole, head of the Hawaiian 


You can thank “Jim” Dole for 


Send me 
Garden”’- 


: . : ; . “ : NAMI 
Pineapple Company, was right. America Canned Hawaiian Pineapple ones 
likes “well bred” Hawaiian Pineapple. e aan 


~~ 
Free... 30 New Hawaiian Pineapple Recipes 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO., Dept. $-28, 215 Market St, San Fra 
‘The Kingdom That Grew Ou f a Little Boy's 


and the 30 new ways to serve Hawaiian Pineappl. 


free, © 
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To boys 





F COURSE you are not a boy; you're a 
full grown man. You have a right 


to be in the kitchen. That’s understood— 


between us. 


But your wife knows that nine minutes out 
of ten when you're in the kitchen you are in 
the way. And she smiles when she tells you 
to “clear out” or that you're “cluttering the 
kitchen” simply because she knows you'll 


never outgrow the boy habit of tasting this 
and nibbling that. 


of thirty or more | 
who “clutter 


the kitchen” __ 


Sun-Maip Nec Tars inthe red carton +7 








Suppose you happen in when she is making 
a cake. She'll be using raisins. Ask for some, 
just as you used to when you brought the 
gang around to Mother’s kitchen. If they're 
Sun-Maid Puffed, you'll find they are quite 
different from seeded raisins you’ve known. 
Not sticky at all; and richer in the muscat 
flavor you've always liked in seeded raisins. 


Sun-MaAID 





PUFFED in 












If she is using Sun-Maid Nectars, nibble 
some and—you'll taste seedless raisins with 
the fresh flavor of the vine-ripened grapes 
With even the fragrance of grapes! 


Compliment your wife on her finding rai 
sins like these. Show your approval; it will 
make you safer in the kitchen and win you 
more of your favorite raisin dishes. 





the blue carton 


“Too Much Acid in 
the Body — that’ 
what held Bill aw 


ANY people go too long feeling only half 
well, as Bill did. They say, ‘See a doctor? 
—Oh, I’m not sick enough for that!’ 

“But that’s the way Bill was. Not actually ill, 
but he couldn’t concentrate without conscious ef- 
fort. Thus he became tired easily. He couldn’t 
lose himself in work. 

“He had frequent headaches, was bilious, didn’t 
sleep well, became nervous, appetite was faulty, 
also digestion. Felt that way so long he thought it 
was natural with him. Said he ‘hated to go to a 
doctor for little things like those!’ 

‘When, finally, he did go and the doctor said 
‘Orange juice, ’ Bill said, “Well, that’s easy enough; 
I’ll try that.’ You see, oranges, though known as 
acid fruit, have an alkaline reaction in the body. 

‘Well, in ten days he was like a different per- 
son. They wondered what had happened to him | _ j 
at the office. He said it was the first time in years ; * | a —== 
that he really enjoyed his work. ee ot Tinks: comnall ettiets 

Now they call him ‘the orange juice addict. a eer California Sunkist Or- 

“Well, ‘addict’ or not, he’s making a real name ; Si _ anges, of uniformly good 
for himself in the business now; and before he got ' 2 Rie ~~ eating quality, look for 
‘the habit’ people were not so sure he would get , oe “= the trade-mark on the 
very far. | = "te wrapper and onthe fruit. 

“You see, he had the brains and the ability. It — % 
was, as his doctor found out, merely too much acid 
in the body and he needed a good alkalinizer such as 
orange juice. Simple, but important, when you 
consider the results. ”’ 

* * *¢ * * 


Sometimes people with Acidosis need more veg- 
etables, milk and other alkaline-reaction foods in 
addition to the orange juice. Your doctor will 
know. In other cases an adequate amount of orange 
juice alone greatly increases the efficiency. 

Write to address below for free book, ““Telling 
Fortunes with Foods,’ explaining Acidosis in detail. 
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Richest . Juice 


ge Juice 


L It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist Oranges your order from fresh oranges and lemons. Watch for this 
ook for 


and Lemons to enable cafeterias, restaurants, hotels, clubs | machine—it is your visible assurance of purity. 


Sime ? * 


= 8 apie 


| 
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and soda fountains to more quickly and conveniently make 


this for you pure, wholesome orange and lemon juice drinks. Prospective Buyers: Learn about our unusual cost- 


: : : : price proposition on this quick, efficient machine. Write us 
Mach ine The dealers using the Sunkist (Electric) Fruit Juice for complete information, Terms if desired. State line of 


Extractor serve real orange and lemon juice drinks made to _ business. 
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Cauirornia Fruit Growers Excuance, Dept. 102, Box 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, California 
Pp ’ g 





